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JOAN HASTE 


CHAPTER I. 

.lOAX HASTE. 

Aloikii: and desolate, within hearing of the thunder of 
the waters of the North Sea, hut not upon them, stand the 
ruins of Eamborough Abbey. Once there was a city at 
their feet, now the city has gone; nothing is left of its 
greatness save the stone skeleton of tlie fabric of the Abbey 
above and the skeletons of the men who built it mouldering 
in the earth below. To the east, across a waste of unculti¬ 
vated heath, lies the wide ocean; and, following the trend 
of the coast northward, the eye. falls upon the red roofs of 
the fishing village of Brjidmouth. When Rainlmrough was 
a town, this village was a great imrt; but the .sea, advanc¬ 
ing remorselessly, has choked its harbour and .swallowed up 
the ancient Iwrough which to-tlay lies l)eneath the waters. 

With that of Ramborough the glory of Bradmouth is 
departed, and of its priory and churches there remains but 
one lovely an5 dilapidated fane, the largest perhaps in 
the east of England — that of Yarmouth alone excepted — 
and, asi many think, the most beautiful. At the back of 
Bradmouth church, which, standing upon a knoll at some 
distance from the cliff, has escaped the fate of the city that 
once nestled beneath it,*stretch rich marsh meadows, ribbed 
with raised lines of roadway. But these do not make up' 
all the landscape, for between Bradmouth and the ruins of 
Ramborough, following the indentations of the.sea coast 
and set back in a fold or depression of the ground, lie a 
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<^ui oS small and melancholy meres, whose brackish waters, 

' dei^td^of sparkle even on the brightest day, are surrounded 
by coarse and worthless grass land, the haunt of the shore- 
shooter, and a favourite feeding-place of curlews, gulls, coots 
and' other wild-fowl. Beyond these meres the ground rises 
rapidly, and is clothed in gorse and bracken, interspersed 
with patches of heather, till it culminates in the crest of a 
bank that marks doubtless the boundary of some primeval 
fiord or lake, wdiere, standing in a ragged line, are groups 
of wind-torn Scotch fir trees, surrounding a grey and soli¬ 
tary house known as Jloor Farm. 

The dwellers in these parts — that is, those of them who 
are alive to such matters — think that there are few more 
beautiful spots than this slope of barren land pitted with 
sullen meres and bordered by the sea. Indeed, it has attrac¬ 
tions in every season: even in winter, when the snorw lies 
in drifts upon the dead fern, and the frost-browned gorse 
shivers in the east wind leaping on it from the ocean. It 
is always beautiful, and yet there is truth in the old dog¬ 
gerel verse that is written^ in a quaint Elizabethan hand 
upon the fly-leaf of one of the Bradmouth parish registers,— 

“Of Rauibro’, north and west and sotitli, 

Man’s eyes can never see enough ; 

Yet winter’s glmm or summer’s light. 

Wide England liath no sadder sight.’’ 

And SO it is; even in the glory of June, when lizards run 
across the grey stonework and the gorse shows its blaze of 
gold, there is a stamp of native sadness oii the landscaiie 
which lies between Bradmouth and Ramborough, that neither 
the hanging woodlancLs to the north, nor the distan*- glitter 
of the sea, on which boats move to and fro, can altogether 
conquer. Ni\ture set that seal iqwju the district in the begin¬ 
ning, and the lost lalmurs of the generations now sleeping 
' round its rotting (dinrches have but accentn:i.ted the primal 
impress of her hand. 

Though on the day in that June when this story opens,'" 
the sea shone like a mirror beneath her, and the bees hummed 
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in the flo\irers growing on the ancient graves, and the larks 
sang sweetly above her head, Joan felt this sadness strike 
her heart like the chill of an autumn night. Even in the 
midst of life everything about her seemed to speak of d^ath 
and oblivion: the ruined church, the long neglected graves, 
the barren landscafje, all cried to her with one voice, seem¬ 
ing to say, “Our troubles are done with, yours lie before 
you. Be like us, be like us.” 

• It was 'nf) high-born lady to whom these voices spoke in 
tjjrat ailt)ropriate spot, nor were the sorrows which opened 
her ears to them either deep or poetical. To tell the truth, 
Joan Haste was but a village girl, or, to be more accurate, 
a girl who had spent most of her life in a village. She was 
lovely in her own fashion, it is tnie,—but of this presently; 
and, through circumstances that shall be explained, she 
chanced to have enjoyed a certain measure of education, 
enough to awaken longings and to call forth visions that 
perhaps she would have been happier without. Sloreover, 
although E.ate had placed her humbly, Nature gave to her, 
tpgether with the beauty of her face and form, a mind 
which, if a little narrow, certainly did not lack for depth, 
a considerable ix)wcr of will, iuul more than her share of 
that noble, dissatisfiu tiou without which no human creature 
can rise in things spiritual or temimral, and having which, 
no human creature can Is* happy. 

Her troubles were vulgar eiumgh, jHior girl; a scolding 
and coarse-miuded aunt, a suitor toward whom she had no 
longings, the t^nstaut jar of the talk ami jc.st of the ale¬ 
house where she lived, and the irk of some vague and half- 
understood shame that clung to her closely a.s the ivy clung 
to the fuined tower almvc. her. Common though such woes 
be, they were yet sufficiently real to Joan — in truth, their 
somewhat sordid atinqfiphere pressed with added weight 
upon a mind which was not sonlid. Those misfortunes that 
are proper to our station and inherent to our fete we can 
bear, if not readily, at least with some show of resignation: 
those that fell upon us from a sphere of which we lack 
experience, or arise out of a temperament uusuited to its 
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surroundings, are harder to endure. To be different from 
our fellows, to look upwards where they look down, to live 
inwardly at a mental level higher than our circumstances 
wan^^t, to desire that which is too far from us, are miseries 
petty in themselves, but gifted uuth Protean reproduce veness. 

Put briel^, this was Joan’s position. Her parentage was 
a mystery, at least so far as her father was concerned. Her 
mother was her aunt's younger sister; but she had never 
known this mother, whose short life closed withiA two j-ears 
of Joan’s birth. Indeed, the only tokens left to liifk theiy 
existences together were a lo«-k of soft brown hair and a 
faded photograpli of a girl not unlike herself, who seemed 
to have been beautiful. Her .aunt, Mrs. Gillingwater, gave 
her these mementos of the dead some years ago, saying, 
with the brutal frankness of her class, that they were 
almost the only property that her mother had left behind 
her, so she, the daughter, might as well take possession of 
them. 

Of this mother, however, there remained one other me¬ 
mento— a moimd in the churchyard of the Abbey, where 
until quite recentlj' the inhabitants of Ramborough hatl 
been wont to be laid to sleep beside their ancestors. This 
mound Joan knew, for, upon her eame.st entreaty, Mr. Gil¬ 
lingwater, her uncle by marriage, }>ointed it out to her: 
indeed, she was sitting ny it now. It had no headstone, and 
when Joan asked him why, he replied that those who were 
neither wife nor maid had Itest take their names with them 
six feet underground. 

The poor girl shiaiik back abashed at this rough answer, 
nor did she ever return to the subject. But from this 
moment she knew that she had been unlucky in bet birth, 
and though such an accident is hy ho means imusual in 
country villages, the sense of it gallpd her, lowering her in 
her owm esteem. Still she bore no resentment against this 
dead and erring mother, but rather loved her with a strange 
atdd wondering love than which there could be nothing more 
^hetic. ‘The w'oman who bore her, but whom she had 
never seen with remembering eyes, was often in her thoughts; 
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^ «nc8, when some slight illness had affected the balance ' 
of her mind, Joan believed that she came and kissed her on 
the brow—a vision whereof the memory was sweet to her, 
though she knew it to be but a dream. Perhaps it was 
because she had nothing else to love that she clung thus to 
the inlpalpable, making a companion of the outcast dead 
whose blood ran in her veins. At the least this ^ sure, that 
when henwoiries overcame her, or the sense of incongruity 
in her lif^grew too strong, she was iurcustomed to seek this 
lowly yidund, and, seated by it, heedless of the weather, she 
would fix her eyes upon the sea and soothe herself with a 
sadness that seemed deeper than her own. 

Her aunt, indeed, was left to her, but frrtin this relation 
she won no comfort. From many incidents trilling in them¬ 
selves, but in the mass irresistible, Joan gathered that there 
had been little sympathy between her mother and Mre. Gil- 
lingwater — if, in truth, their attitude was not one of mutual 
dislike. It would appear also that in her own case this 
want of affection was an hereditary tiuality, seeing that she 
found it difficult to regard her aunt with any feeling warmer 
than toleiiance, and was in tui'ii held in an oiten aversion, 
which to Joan’s mind, was scarcely mitigated by the very 
obvious pride Mrs. Gilliugwater took in her iK’auty. In 
these circumstances Joan had often wondered why she Avas 
not dismissed to seek her fortune. More tluui once, Avhen 
after some quarrel she sotqjht leave to go. she found that 
there Avas no surer path to reconciliation than to proffer tlris 
request; and sjieeches of apology, which, as she knew well, 
were not duetto any softening of Mrs. GillingAvater’s tem- 
lier, or regret for lutsty misbehaviour, were at once showered 
upon Ijer. 

To what, then, Avere they due ? The <iuestiou aaois one 
that Joan took some years to answer satisfactorily. Clearly 
not to love, and almost as clearly to no desird to retain her. 
services, since, beyond attending to her oavii room, she did- 
but little Avork in the way of ministermg to the Avauts and 
comforts of the few customers of the Crown and Mitare, nor 
was she ever asked to interest herself in such duties. 
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Gradually a solution to the riddle forced itself into Joan’s 
intelligence—namely, that in some mysterious way her aunt 
and uncle lived on her, not she on them. If this were not so, 
it certainly became difficult to understand how they did live, 
in view of the fact that Mr. Gillingwater steadily consiuned 
the profits of the tap-room, if any, and that they had no other 
visible means of subsistence. Yet money never seemed to be 
wanting; and did Joan need a new dress, or any other luxury, 
it was given to her without demur. More, when fome yeare 
since she had expressed a sudden and sjiontaueolis^ desire 
for education; after a few days’ interval, which, it seemed to 
her, might well have been employed in reference to superior 
powers in the background, she was informed that arrange¬ 
ments had been made for her to be sent to a boarding school 
in the capital of the county. She went, to find that her 
fellow-pupils were for the most part the daughters of shoi>- 
keepers and large farmers, and that in consequence the 
establishment w'as looked down iqmu by the students of 
similar, but higher-class institutions in the same town, and 
by all who belonged to them. Joan being sensitive and 
ambitious, resented this state of affairs, though she had 
small enough right to do so, and on her return home informed 
her aunt that she wished to Ihj taken away from that school 
and sent to another of a Irettcr sort. The re([uest was 
received without surprise, and again there was a jiausc as 
thw^h to allow of reference to others. Then she was told 
that i2 she did not like her school she could leave it, but 
that she was not to educated alwve her station in life. 

So Joan returned to the midille-class establtohmeut, where 
she remained till she was over ninetemi years of age. On 
the whole she rvas very happy there, for she felt tljat she 
was acquiring useful knowledge which she could not have 
obtained at home. Moreover, among her schoolfellows were 
certain girls, the daughters of poor clergymen and widows, 
ladies by birth, with whom she consorted instinctively, and 
who did not repel her advances. 

At the qge of nineteen she was informed suddenly that 
she must leave her school, though no hint of this detenni- 
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nation had been previously conveyed to her. Indeed, but a 
day or two before her aunt had spoken of her return thither 
as if it were a settled thing, rendering over this decision 
in much grief, Joan wondered why it had been arrived at, 
and more esi>ecially whether the visit that morning ofr her 
uncle’s 'landlord, Mr. Levingcr, who came, she understood, 
to see about some repairs to the house, had anythmg to do 
with it. (Po Mr. Levinger himself she had scarcely siwken 
half a doz^i times in her life, ami yet it seemed to her that 
whenev_j;f’ they met he regarded her with the keenest inter¬ 
est. Also on this particular occasion Joan (chanced to pass 
the bar-parlour where ^Ir. Ijcvinger was closeted n-ith her 
aunt, and to overhear his parting words, or rather the tag of 
them — which was '• too much of a lady,” a remark that she 
could not help thinking had to do with herself. Seeing her 
go by, he stopped her, keeping her in conversation for some 
minutes, then abruptly turned ui>on his heel and left the 
house with the air of a man who is determined not to say 
too much. 

Then it was that Joan’s life became insupportable to her. 
Accustomed as she had become to more refined associations, 
from which henceforth she was cut off, the Crown and Mitre, 
and most of tho.se (amnected witli it, grew hateful in her 
sight. In her disgust she ratkeil her brain to find some 
means of escai>e, and could think of none other than the 
time-honoured expedient of *• going as a governe.ss.” This 
she asked leave, to do, and the jwrmission wjis mcorded after 
the usual patise; but here again she was ilestined to meet 
with disapimiiftment. Her surroundings and her attain¬ 
ments were too humble to admit of her finding a footing in 
that overcrowded profession, ^lori'over. as one lady whom 
she saw told her frankly, she was far t(K) pretty for this 
walk of life. At length she did obtain a situation, however, 
a modest one enough, Hiat of nursery governess to the chil¬ 
dren of the rector of Bradmouth. Mr. Biggen. This pc«t 
she held for nine months, till Mr. Biggen, a kind-hearth 
and scholarly man, noting her lieauty and intelligence, began 
to take more interest in her than pleased his wife—a state 
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l9bair soidi a woman would not Uudc lot 'adttdntM 
^ aevera}, all of whom she disliked; hut ohie% ^ 
‘oetost the most ardent and peraistmit of thhmi 
EntefiMed her aunt, Mr. Samuel Book. Samuel'^Bodk 
f^Mmiteryand the best-todo i^ioulturist in themeighhdim* 
fiirming some five hundred acres, most ol< tb^ 
^MMk'lands, of which tliree hundred or more were.his own 
^perty inherited and acquired. Clearly, therefore, he wee 
^ excellent match for a girl in the position of Joan Haste, 
^ yrhen it is added that he had conceived a Binc»re.adxai>> 
wion for her, and that to make her his wife was the 
ptH desire of his life, it becomes evident that in the qatiWL 
iof thh^ the sole object of hers ought to have been to medt 
his advances half-way. Unfortunately this was not the oacipt 
!l^ reasons which to herself were good and vaUd, howeti^ 
intiafficient they may have appeared to others, Joan would 
Mve nothing to do with Smuel Bock. It was to esct^ 
^flm him thsd she had fled this day to Bamborough Abbey, 
whither' she fondly hoped he would not follow her. It was 
^ ^bonidit of him that made life seem so hateful to hef 


even in the golden afternoon; it was terror of him ^t 
caes^ her to search out every possible avenue rahraat 
&am the n^ghbourhood of Bradrnoutli. 

• ^he ndghfc have spared herself the trouble, for even as 
dm s4^ed and souj^t^ a shadow fell upon her, and loddM 
Ae Bww Samvd Book standing before her, hat ll lumi' 
d|4 smiling his most olnequious smile. 




Samuel 



OHAPTER n. 


8A»n7Kl< BOCK DECLABBS HUI8EI<F. 

Mlt> Samtteii Bock was young-looking rather than 
jityeturs, $£ which he might have seen some thirty-five, and,, 
jbn ihe wuble, not uncomely in appearance. His build was 
slender for his height, his eyes were blue andf somewhat 
shifty, his features sharp and regular except the chin, whk^ 
was prominent, massive, and developed almost to deformity, 
Perhaps it was to hide this blemish that he wore a brown 
bewd, very long, but thin and straggling. His greatest 
peculiarity, however, was his hands, which were shaped 
like those of a woman, were lung, white notwithstanduig 
their exposure to the weather, and adorned with almond- 
thaped nails that any lady might have envied. These 
hai^ were never still; moreover, there was something 
furtive and unpleasant about them, capable as they were 
of the strangest contortions. Mr. Bock’s garments sug* 
^sted a compromise between the dress affected by Disa e nfc. 
m who are pillars of their local chapel and anxious to 
proolium the fact, and those worn by the ordinary farmer, 
Cdnsisting as they did of a long-tailed black coat rather the 
worse for wear, a black felt wide-awake, and a pair of ootl^ 
^hieeoheB and stout riding boots. 

''How do you do, Miss Haste?” said Samuel Bo(dEt i||> 
hie soft, melou'ious voice, but not offering to shake haadh, 
peritaps because his fingers were engaged in nervon^‘ 
oruahigg the crown of his hat , 

“How do you do?” answeied Joan, starting vitdeiHdy. 
“Hoyrdidyou--—('findme here,’ she waahhoottoddd; 

rememberu^ thft snoh a remark would’show a ghilty 
’'^^{(Wledge of being sou^t after, substituted) “get hm?** 
: I walked) Miss Haste,” ^e re^edi lookup at hki 

^ MU and blushing, as thou|^ there were stonething injEKbfMt 
the then added, “Tou am, qhite close 
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house, Moor Farm, you know, and I was told that—I 
thought that I should find you here.” 

I suppose you mean that you asked my aunt, and she 
sent you ^ter me ? ’’ said Joan bluntly. 

Samuel smiled evasively, but made no other reply to tliis 
i-emai-k. 

Then came a pause, while, with a growing irritation, Joan 
watched the long white fingers squeezing at the y.ack wide¬ 
awake. 

“ You had better put your hat on, or you will catch cold,” 
she suggested, presently. 

“Thank you, iliss Haste, it is not what I am liable to,— 
not but what I take it kindly that you should think of my 
health; ” and he carefully replaced the hat ujKut his head 
in such a fashion that the long brown hair showed beneath 
it in a ragged fringe. 

“ Oh, please don’t thank me,” said Joan rudely, dreading 
lest her remark should be taken as a sign of encouragement. 

Then came another pause, while Samuel searched the 
heavens with his wandering blue eyes, a.s though to find 
inspiration there. 

“ You are’ very fond of graves, iliss Haste,” he said at 
length. 

“Yes, Mr. Kock; they are comfortable to sit on, — and I 
don’t doubt very good beds to sleep in,” she added, with a 
.touch of grim humour. 

Samuel gave a slight but per(*eptil)le shiver. He was a 
highly strung man, and, his piety notwithstanding, he did 
not appreciate the allusion. When you wistl to make love 
to a young woman, to say the least of it, it is disagreeable 
if she begins to talk of that place whither no earthly love 
can follow. 

“You shouldn’t think of such things at your age—you 
should not indeed. Miss Haste,” he replied; “there are 
many things you have got to think of before you think of 
them,” 

“^Vhat.things?” asked Joan rashly. 

Again Samuel blushed. 
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“Well—husbands, and—cradles and such-like,” he an- 
sweitd vaguely. 

“Thankyou, I prefer graves,” Joan replied with tartness. 

By this" time it hail dawned upon Samuel that he was 
“ getting no forwarder.” For a inonient he thought* of 
retreat;’then the native determination that underlay his 
soft voice and timid manner came to his aid. 

“ Miss f^te — Joan,” he said huskily, “ 1 want to sjjeak 
to yon.” * 

Joan felt that the hour of trial had come, l)ut still sought 
a feeble refuge in flippancy. 

“ You have lieen doing that for the last five minutes, Mr. 
Rock,” she said; “and I should like to go home.” 

“No, no, not yet—not till you have heard what I have 
to say.” And he made a movement as though to cut off her 
retreat. 

“ Well, lie quick then,” she answered, in a voice in which 
vexation and fear struggled for the mastery. 

Twice Samuel strove to si>eak, and twice words failed 
him, for his agitation was very real. .\t last they came. 

“ 1 love you,” he said, in an intense whisiwr. “ By the 
God above you and the dead beneath your feet, I love you, 
.loan, as you have never been loved before and never will 
be loved again I ” 

She threw her head back and haiked at him. frightened 
by his passion. The realities of his declaration were worse 
than she had anticipated. II is thin face was fierce with 
emotion, his serftitive lips quivered, and the long lithe 
fingers of his right hand played with his beard as themgh 
he were, plaiting it. .loan grew seriously alarmed: she had 
never seen .Samuel Rock look like this before. 

“ I am sorry,” she murmured. 

“ Don’t be sorrj',” he broke in; “ why should you be sorry ? 
It is a great thing to be loved as I love you. Joan, a thing 
that does not often come in the way of a womiun as you will 
find out before you die. Ltx>k here: do you supiwse that 
I have not fought against tliis ? Do you sup^KMse that I 
wanted to fall into the ix)wer of a girl without a sixpence, 
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^thout even an honest name? I tell you, Joan, I have 
fought against it and I have prayed against it since you were 
achit of sixteen. Chance after chance have I let slip.through 
my fingers for your sake. There was Mrs. Morfon yonder, 
a Handsome body as a man need wish for a wife, with six 
thousand pounds invested and house property into the bar¬ 
gain, w'ho as good as told me that she would marry me, and 
I gave her the go-by for you. There w’as tlm minister’s 
widow, a lady lx)rn, and a holy woman, who would have had 
me fast enough, and I gave her the go-by for you. T love 
you, Joan — 1 tell you that I love you more than land or 
goods, more than my own soul, more than anything that is. 
I think of you all day, I dream of you all night. I love yon, 
and I want you, and if I don’t get yon then I may as well 
die for all the world is worth to me.” And he ceased, trem¬ 
bling witli passion. 

If Joan had been alarmed before, now she was terrified. 
The man’s earnestness impressetl her artistic sense — in a 
certain rude way there was something tine about it—but it 
awoke no answer within her heart. liis passion repelled 
her; she had always disliked him, now she loathed him. 
Swiftly she reviewed the jmsition in her mind, searching 
a way of escape. She knew well enough that he had not 
meant to affront her by his references to her poverty and 
the stain ujmn her birth —that these truths hatl broken from 
him together with that great truth which animated his life; 
nevertheless, with a woman’s wit putting the rest aside, it was 
on these unlucky sayings that she jmunced lij her emergency. 

“ How, Mr. Kock,” she asked, rising and standing l)efore 
him, “ how’ can you ask me to marry you, for f suppose that 
is what you mean, when you throw my jmverty —<-and the 
rest—in my teeth ? I think, Mr. Kock, that you would do 
well to go baxrk to Mrs. Morton, or the minister’s widow who 
was born a lady, and to leave mo iii pe!u-e.” 

“ Oh, don’t l)e angry with me,” he said, with something 
like a groan; “ you know that I did not mean to offend you. 
Why should I offend you when T love you so, and want to 
win you ? I wish that I had bitten out my tongue before 
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I said that, but it slipped in with the rest Will you have 
me,froan? Look here: you are the first that ever I smd 
a sweet word to, and that ought to go some way with a 
woman; and I would make yon a good husband. There isn’t 
much that you shall want for if yon marry me, Joan. If 4ny 
one had ’told me when I wa.s a youngster that I should live 
to go begging and craving after a woman in this fashion. I’d 
have said Ife lied; but you liave put me off, and pushed me 
aside, and ^ven me the slip, till at length you have .worked 
me up to "this, and I can’t live without you — I can’t live 
without you, that’s the truth.” 

“But I am afraid you will liave to, Mr. Rock,” .said Joan 
more gently, for the tears which trembled in Samuel’s light 
blue eyes touched her somewhat; and after all, although he 
repelled her, it was flattering that any man should value 
her so highly : “ 1 do not love yo»j.” 

His chin dropped upon his breast dejectedly. Presently 
he looked up and spoke again. 

“ I did not expect that you would.” he said: “ it had been 
too much luck for a miserable sinner. But be honest with 
me, Joan — if a woman can — and tell me, do you love any¬ 
body else ? ” 

“ Not a soul,” she answered, opening her brown eves wide. 
“ Who is there that I shoidd love here ? ” 

“Ah! that’s it,” he answered, with a sigh of relief: “ there 
is nolx)dy good enough for y<ju in these parts. Vou are a 
lady, however you were born, iuid yoji want to mate with 
your own sort, ft is no use denying it; 1 have watched 
you, and I’ve seen how you look downi ujK>n us; .and all I’ve 
got to say is: — Be careful that it does not bring you into 
trouble.* Still, while you don’t love anybody else—and the 
man you do love had better keep out of my way, curse him! 
— there is hope for me. Look here. Joan: I don’t want to 
press you—take time tb think it over. I’m in no hurry. 
I could wait five years if I were sure of getting you at last. 
I dare say I frightened you by my roughness: 1 was a fool; I 
should have remembered that it is all new to you, Hiough it 
is old enough for me. Listen, Joan: tell me that I may 
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wait awhile and come again,-^thongh, whether yon tell me 
or not, I shall wait and I shall come, while there is breath 
in my body and I can find you out.” • 

“What’s the use-;'” said Joan. “1 don’t love yon, and 
lov% does not grow with waiting; and if 1 do not love yon, 
how can I marry you ? We hatl better make an end of . the 
business once and for all. 1 am very sorry, but it has not 
been my fault.” i 

“ What's the useWhy, all in the world! ujj time you 
will come to think differentlj'; in time you will learn that 
a Christian man’s honest love and all that goes with it isn’t 
a thing to be chucked away like dirty water; in time, per¬ 
haps, your aimt and micle will teach you reason about it, 
though you do despise me since you went away for your fine 
schooling-” 

“Oh, don’t tell them! ” broke in Joan imploringly. 

“ Why, I have told them. I spoke to your aunt this very 
day about it, and she wi.shed me God-speed with all her 
heart, and I am sure she will be versed enough when she 
learns the truth.” 

As .Joan heard these words her fju;c betr.ayed the pertur¬ 
bation of her mind. Her aunt’s fury when she understood 
that she, Joan, had i-ejeeted Samuel Hock would indeed be' 
hard to bear. Samuel, watching, read her thoughts, and, 
growing cunning in his despair, was not slow to turn them 
to his advantage. 

“ Listen, Joan,” he said: “ s.ay that you mil take time to 
think it over, and I will make matters easy for you with 
Jkirs. Gillingwater. I know how to manage hex-, and I prom¬ 
ise that not a rough word shall l)e said to you. .Joan, Joan, 
it is not much to ask. Tell me that 1 may come irgain for 
jny*answer in six months. That can’t hurt you, and it will 
be hope to me.” 

She hesitated. A warning sense told her that it would be 
better to have done with this man at once; but then, if she 
obeyed it, the one thing which she truly feared — her aunt’s 
fury — would fall u]X)n her and crush her. If she gave way, 
on the other hand, she knew well enough that Samuel would 
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shelter her from this stomr |pr his own sake if not for hers. 
What could it matter, she argued weakly, if she did post¬ 
pone lier. final decision for six months? Perhaps before 
that time*she might be able to escajM* from liradmouth and 
Samuel Kmh, and thus avoid flie necessity of giving'any 
answer. 

“If 1 do as you wisli, will you |irumise not to trouble me, 
or interfeJIf with me, or to speak to me about this kind of 
thing in tht. meanw-hile ? ” she asked. 

“ Yos; "l swear that I will net.'’ 

“ Very good; liave your own way about it, >Ir. Rock; but 
understand that I do not mean to encourage you by this, and 
1 don't think it likely that my answer six months hence 
will be any different from what it is to-day.” 

“ I understand, Joan.” 

“Very w’ell, then: good-bye.'’ And she held out her hand. 

He took it, and, overmastered by a sudden impulse, pressed 
it to his lips and kissed it twice or thrice. 

“ Leave go,” she said, wrenching herself free. “ Is that 
the way you keep your promise ? ’’ 

“ 1 beg your p.ardon.” he answered humbly. “ I cotdd not 
help it — Heaven knows that I could not help it. I will 
not break my word again.” .411(1 he tiu-ned and left her, 
walking through the grass of the graves with a slow and 
somewhat feline step. 

At last he was gout*, and Joan sat down once more, with 
a ga.sp of relief. Her first feelings were those of exulta¬ 
tion at lieing ml of Mr. UiK-k; but th(\v did not endure. 
Would he keep his promise, she wondered, and hide from 
her anat the fact that he had proposed and been rejected ? 
If he. did not, one thing was cleiu’ to her,— tlmt she u^uld 
1)0 forced to fly from Rradmouth, since by many a hint she 
knew well that it was exiiected of her that she should marry 
Samuel - Rock, who wins considereil to have honoui-ed her 
greatly bj' his attentions. 'J'his, in view of their relative 
8(X'.ial jiositions in the small .society of Rnulmonth, was not 
wonderful; but Joan’s pride revolted at the thought. 
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“After all,” she said aloud, “how is he so much higher 
thaa l am ? and why should my aunt always speah of him 
as though he were a king and I a beggar girl ? 'My blood 
is as good as his, and better,” and she glanced at a row of 
ancitot tombstones, whei-eof the tops were visible above the 
herbage of rank gi-ass, yellow orowsfoot, and sheep’s^parsley 
still white until bloom, that marked the resting-places of 
the Lacons. 1 

These Lacons hiul been yeomen fanners for many genera¬ 
tions, until the last of them, Joan’s grandfather, t<56k to evil 
courses and dissipated his ancestral patrimony, the greater 
part of which was now in the jmssession of Samuel Rock. 

Yes, that side of her ijedigree was well enough, and were 
it not for the mysteiy about her father she could have held 
her head up with the l)est of them. Oh, it was a bitter 
thing that, through no fault of her own, Samuel Roc'k should 
be able to reproach her with her lack of an “ honest name ”! 
So it was, however — she was an outcast, a waif and a stray, 
and it was useless to cloak this fact. But, outcast or no, 
she was mistress of herself, and would not lie driven into 
marriage, however advantageous, with .Samuel Rock or any 
other man who was repellent to lier. 

Having come to this conclusion, Joan’s spirits rose. After 
all, she was young and healthy, and, she Ijclieved, beautiful, 
with the wide worhl before her. There were even advan¬ 
tages in lacking an “ honest name,” since it freed her from 
responsibilities and rendered it imjwissible for her to disgrace 
that which she had not got. As it was, she had only her¬ 
self to please in the world, and within re^oilhble and decent 
limits Joan meant to please herself. Most of all did she 
mean to do so in connection with these matters of ti^ heart. 
Nolfcdy had ever loved her, and she had never found any- 
Imdy to love; and yet, as in all true women, love of one sort 
or another w'as the great desire and necessity of her life. 
Therefore on this point she was determined: she would 
never marry where she could not love. 

Thus thought Joan; then, weary of the subject, she dis¬ 
missed it from her mind for a while, and, lying back upon 
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the grass in idle contentment, watelied the little cluucls float 
aci'oss the ^ky till, far out to sea, they melted into the l>lue 
of the horizon. Tt was a i)erfeet aftermxm, and she would 
enjoy whrtt was left of it Ixdoie she returned to Bradinouth 
to face Samuel IWk and all her other worries. Grasshop¬ 
pers chfrijod iu the flowers at her feet, a l)eautiful hiitterfly 
flitted from toinhstone to grey tombstone, sunning itself on 
each, and itjgli over her head flew the jackdaws, taking food 
to their young in the cruinbliiig tower als)ve. 

For a while .loan watched these jackdaws through her 
half-shut eyes, till suddenly «he leinendHTed that her late 
employer Mr. Higgen's little lK>y luvl contided to her his 
ardent desire, for a young bird of that species, and she l)egan 
to wonder if slu? could reach the nest and rob it a.s a fare¬ 
well gift to him. 

Speculation led to desire, and desire to endeavour. The 
ruined Ijelfry stairway still ran up the interior of the tower 
for twenty feet or more — to a spot, indeed, in the stone¬ 
work where a huge fragment of ma.sonrv had fallen liodily, 
leaving a V-.sha]»ed opening that reached to the battlements. 
Ivy grew u])on this g:ip in the flint rubWe. and the nest of 
the two jacikdaws that ..loan had bra-n watching j>articidarly, 
did not ai)iiear to l>e more than a dozi-n feet altivc- tin* top 
of the broken stair. This stair she jiroceeded to climb with¬ 
out further hesitation, ft was m>t at all safe, but she was 
active, and her head being gotKl, she reached the point 
where it was broken away without accident, and, taking her 
stand on the thickness of the wall, .supjKirted herself by the 
ivy and hmkecl uji. 'riierc. twice her own height almve her, 
wa.s the window slit with the nest in it. but the niorhur and 
stone ujau) which she must cling to reach it hniked so crum¬ 
bling anil insecure that .she did not dare to trust herself to 
them. So, having finished her inspection, .loap decided to 
leave, tho.se young jackdaws in jieace and descend to earth 
agiiiu. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THK MEG1KNIKG.S GK VATE. 

It was at this juncture that (’aittiiin Heniy, Archibald 
Graves, R.N.. pursuing his Avay by the little-frequented sea 
road that runs along the top of the cliff past ..the Ham- 
borough ruins to Bradmouth, halted the cob on which he 
was riding in order that he might admire the scene at leis¬ 
ure. I’resently his eye, following the line of the ruined 
tower, lit upon the figure of a girl standing twenty feet 
from the ground in a gap of the broken Avail. He Avas sixty 
yards aAvay or more, hut there Avas something so striking 
and graceful about this figure, jwised on high and outlined 
against the gloAv of the westering snn, that his curiosity 
became excited to know Avhose it Avas and Avhat the girl 
might be doing. So strongly Avas it excited, indeed, that, 
after a fateful moment of hesitation, (Captain Graves, reflect¬ 
ing that he had never examined Raml)orougli Abbey since 
he Avas a boy. turned his horse and rode u|> the slope of 
broken grouml tliat intervencil lietween him and the church¬ 
yard, where he dismounted and made, the hri.dle fast to a 
stunted tliorn. I’ossibly the lady might la* iii difficulty or 
danger, he explained to himself. 

^Vhen he had tied up the cob to his satisfaction, he 
climbed the bank Avhereon the tliorii grcAv, giid rcaeheil the 
dilapidated Avail of the churchyard, Avhence he could again 
see the loAA'er parts of the toAver AA'hich had been hidden 
from his vieAv for a Avhilc by the imtiire of the«ground. 
yovf the figure of the Avoiiiaii that had stood there was 
gone, and a genuine fear seized him lest she should have 
fallen. With some haste he Availed to the foot of 
tower, Ui halt suddenly within five paces of it, for before 
him stood the object of his search. She had emerged from 
behind a» thicket of briars that gicAv among the fallen 
masonry; and, holding her straAv hat in her hand, Avas 
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standing with her back towards him, gazing upwards at the 
unattainable nest. 

“ She is safe enough, and I had better move on,” thought 
Captain Graves. ^ 

At that moment Joan seemed to become aware of his 
presence; at any rate, she wheeled round quickly, and they 
were face to face. 

She started and blushed — i)erhaps more violently than 
the occasipb warranted, for Joan was not accustomed to 
meet strange men of his class thus uneapectedly. Captain 
Graves scarcely noticed either the start or the blush, for, to 
tell the truth, he was employed in studying the appearance 
of the loveliest woman that he had ever beheld. Perhaps 
it was only to him that she seemed lovclj', and others might 
not have rated her so highly; perhaps his senses deceived 
him, and Joan was not truly l>eautifnl; but, in his judg¬ 
ment, neither before nor after did he see her equal, and he 
had looked on many women in different quarters of the 
world. 

She was tall, and her figure was rounded without being 
coarse, or even giving promise of coarseness. Her arms 
were somewhat long for her height, and set on to the 
, shoulders with a j)eculiar grace, her hands were rather thin, 
'and delicately shaped, and her a])pearance conveyed an 
impression of vigour and i)erfect health. 'I'hese gifts, how* 
ever, are not uncommon among English girls. What, to his 
mind, seemed uncommon was Joan’s face as it appeared 
then, in the liegfiiuing of her two-and-twentieth year, with 
its curved lips, its dimpled yet resolute chin, its flawless 
oval, its arched brows, and the steady, tender eyes of deep¬ 
est brown that .shone l)eneath them. For the rest, her head 
was small and covered with rippling chestnut hair gathered 
into a knot at the back, her loose-bodied white dress, secured 
about the waist with a leather girdle, was clean and simple, 
and her bearing had a grace and dignity that Nature alone 
can give. Lastly, though from various indications he judged 
that she did not belong to bis own station in life, she looked 
like a person of some refinement. 
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Such was Joan’s outward appearance. It was attractive 
enough,, and yet it Avas not her beauty only tliat fascinated 
Henry Graves. There was something about this girl which 
was, new to him; ii mystery more l>eautifid than beauty 
shone upon her sweet face — such a mystery as he h^d noted 
once or twice in the masterpieees of ancient art, but never 
till that hour on human lips or eyes. In those^days Joan 
might have posed as a model of Psyche before Cupid kissed 
her. 

Now let us turn for a moment to Henry Archibald Graves, 
the man destined to lie the hero of her life’s romance. 

Like so many sailois, be was short, scarcely taller than 
Joan herself indeed, and stout in build. In complexion 
he was fair, though much bronzed by exposure to foreign 
climates; his blue eyes Avere keen and searching, sis might 
be expected in one who had watched at sea by night for 
nearly tAA-enty years; and he Avas clean shaved. His feat¬ 
ures were good though strongly marked, especially as re¬ 
gards the nose and chin: but lie could not lie called hand¬ 
some, only a distinguislieil-looking man of gentlemanly liear- 
ing. At first sight the face might strike a stranger as hard, 
but more careful examination showed it to lie rather that of 
a person Avho made it a practice to keep guard OA’cr his emo¬ 
tions. In repose it Avas a somcAvhat proiul face, that of one 
accustomed to command and to be obeyed; but frank and 
open withal, particularly if its oAvner smiled, Avhen it Ix’- 
came decidedly pleasing. 

For a few seconds they stood still in t^eir mutual sur¬ 
prise, looking at each other, and the astonishment and admi¬ 
ration Avritten in the stranger’s eyes Avere so evident, and 
yet so obviously iiiA'oluntary, that Joan blushed motAo deeply 
tlran Ijefore. 

Captain Graves felt the .situation to be awkward. His 
first impulse was to take off his hat and go, his next and 
stronger one to stay and explain. 

“I really l)eg your pardon,” he said, with a shyness which 
was almoht comic; “ I saw a lady standing on the tower as 
1 was riding by, and feared that she might Ix: in difficulties.” 
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Joan turned her head away, being terribly conscious of 
the blush which would not fade. This stranger’s appear¬ 
ance pleased her greatly; moreover, she was flattered by 
his notice, and by the designation of “ lady.” Hitherto her 
safety l^ad not been a matter of imrch moment to any one, 
except, perhaps, to Samuel Rock. 

“ It is vfry kind of you,” she an.swered, with hesitation; 
“ but I was in no danger — I got down quite easily.” 

Again .Captain firaves paused. He was puzzled. The 
girl’s voice was as sweet as her person — low and rich in 
tone — but she spoke with a slight Eastern-counties accent. 
Who and what was she ? 

“Then I must apologise for troubling you. Miss — 
Miss-?” 

“ I am only .loan Haste of Bradmouth, sir,” she inter- 
riipted confusedly, as though she guessed his thoughts. 

“Indeed! and I am Captain Craves of Rosham—up 
there, you know. Bradmouth is—I mean, is the view 
good from that tower ? ’’ 

“I think .so; but 1 tlid not go up to look at it. I went 
to tiy to get those young jackdaw.s. I wanted them for a 
little boy in Bradmouth, the clergyman’s son.” 

“ Ah! ” he said, his face lighting u]>, for he saw an oppor- 
tunit}' of prolonging the acquaintance, which interested him 
not a little; •• then perhaps I may be of service ;ifter all. I 
think that I c.an help you there.” And he stepped towards 
the tower. 

“ I don’t belUn'c that it is qviite safe, sir." said .loan, in 
some alarm; “ple.a.se do not take the trtuible.” — .and she 
stretched out her haml as though to detain him. 

“ Oh,* it.- is no trouble at all. 1 assure yovi; I like climbing. 
You see, I am well accvistonnal to it. Once 1 climbed tlie 
secoinl Pyramid, the quo with the casing on it, though I 
won’t try that again,” he replied, with a pleasant laugh. 
And Iwfore she could interfere further he was mounting the 
broken stiiir. 

At the top of it Henry halted, surveying the'criunbling 
slope of wall doubtfully. Then he took his coat off, threw 



'^i down into the chiirchyard, and rolled his shirt sl^es np 
above his elbows, revealing a pair of very powerful and fait^ 
skiimed arms. 

“Kease don’t—please! ” implored Joan from below. 

“I am not going to give in now,” he answered; and, grasp¬ 
ing a firm and projecting stone with his right hand, he set 
his foot upon a second fragment and began the assent of the 
broken wall. Soon he reached the head of the slope in 
safety*, but only to be encountered by another..diiBculty. 
The window slit containing the jackdaws’ nest was round 
the comer, a little above him on the surface of the wall, and 
it proved impossible to reach it from where he stood. Very 
cautiously he bent to one side and looked round the angle 
of the masonry. Close to him a strong stem of ivy grew up 
the tower, dividing into two branches some five feet b^ 
low the nest. He knew that it would be dangerous to 
trust his weight to it, and still more dangerous to attempt 
the turning of the comer; but at this moment he was more 
set upon getting the young birds which this village beaitty 
desired, than on his own safety or any other earthly thing. 
Henry Graves was a man who disliked being beaten. 

Very swiftly he shifted his hold, and, stretching out his 
left hand, he felt about until it gripped the ivy stem. Now 
he must go on. Exactly how it happened would be difficult 
to describe on paper, but in two more seconds his foot was 
in the folk of ivy and his face was opposite to the window 
slit containing the nest. 

“ I can see the young ones,” he said. “ I will throw them 
out, and you must*ca|ioh them in your hat, for I can’t carry 
them.” 

“Oh! pray take care,” gasped Joan. 

He laughed by way of answer; and next second, with 
loud squawks* and an impotent flapping of untried wings, a 
callow jackdaw Avas launched upon its first flight, to be 
deftly caught in Joan’s broad hat before it touched the 
earth. A second followed, then another and another. The 
last bird vfas the strongest of the four, and flew some yards 
fak'ite descent. Joan ran to catch it-^a process that todc 
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a little time, for it lay apon its back behind a broken tomb¬ 
stone, and. pecked at her hand in a fashion necessitating ite 
envelopment in her handkei'chief. Just as she secured it 
she heard'Captain Graves say; “That’s the lot. Now I am 
coming do^vn.” * 

Next instant there was a sound as of something being 
tom. Jos^n looked up, to see him hatrging by one arm 
against the sheer face of the tower. In attempting to 
repass the. eorner Henry’s foot had slipped, throwing all his 
weight on to the stem of ivy which he held; but it was not 
equal to tlm strain, and a slab of it had come away from the. 
wall. To this ivy he clung desperately, striving to find 
foothold tvith his heels, his face towards her, for he had 
swung round. Uttering a low cry of fear, Joan sped back 
to the tourer like a swallow. She knew that he must fall; 
but that was not the worst of it, for almu.st immediately 
beneath where he hung stoo<l a raised tomb shaped like 
a stone coffin, having its top set thickl}' with msted iron 
spikes, three inches or more in length, esi^ecially designed 
to prevent the idle youth of all generations from seating 
themselves upon this home of the deail. 

If he ptruck upon these I 

Joan rushed round the spiked tomb, and halted almost, 
but not quite, beneath Henry’s hanging shaiie. His eyes 
fell upon her agonised and upturned face. 

“ Stand clear! I am coming,” he said in a low v^ice. 

Watching, she saw the muscles of his arm work convul¬ 
sively. Then ^he rough stem of ivy began to slip through 
his clenched fingers. Another second, and he ihopped like 
a stone from a height of twenty feet or more. Instinctively 
Joan stretched out her arms as though to catch him; but he 
struck the ground legs first just in front of her, and, with 
a sharp exclamation, pitched forward against her. 

The shock was tremendous. .Joan saw it coming, and 
prepared to meet it as well as she might by bending her 
body forward, since, at all hazaiils, he must be prevented 
from falling face foremost on the spiked tomb, tliere to be 
IpipaWl. His brow <>ut her lip almost through, his shoulder 
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struck Jiev liosoui, knoc'king tlic breath out of her, then lier 
strong anus closed around liim like a vice, and down they 
went together. 

All this while her mind remained clear. She knew that 
she *m«sf not go down backwards, or the fate fron> which 
she strove to protect him would overtake her — the iron 
spikes woidd pierce her back and brain. By a, desperate 
effort she altered the direction of their fall, trusting to come 
to earth alongside the tomb. But she cpidd not '(yiite clear 
it, as a sudden pang in the right shoulder told her. For a 
moment they lay on the edge of the tomb, then rolled free. 
Captain Craves fell undermost, his head striking with some 
wlence on a stone, and he lay still, a.s did Joan for ueai’ly 
a minute, since her breath was gone. 

Presently the pain of breathlessness jrassed a little, and 
she began to recover. Glancing at her arm, she .saw that a 
stream of bloo<l trickled along her .sleeve, and blood from 
her cut lips was falling on the bosom of her dress and upon 
the forehead of Henry Graves Ixmeath her, staining his 
white face. 

“Oh, he is dead I" mourned Joan aloud; ‘"and it is Jiiy 
fault.” 

At this moment Henry oiiened his eyes. Apparently he 
had overheard her, for he answered: “ Don’t di.stress your¬ 
self : I am all right.” 

As he ^)oke, he. tried to move his leg, with the result that 
a groan of agony broke from him. Glancing at the limb, 
Joan saw it was twisted beneath him in a fa;\hinn so unnatu¬ 
ral that it became \*vident even to her ine.Kperieiua' that it 
must be broken. At this discovery lier distress overiwvered 
her to so gieat an e.xtent that she burst into tears. • 

“Oh*, voiir leg is broken,” she soblicd. “What shall 
I do?” ■ . 

“ I think,” he whispered, with a ghastly smile, biting his 
lips to keep back any further expression of his pain, “that 
you will find a flask in my coat iJ<K:ket, if you do not mind 
getting it.” 

Joan rose from licr knees, and going to the coat, which 
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lay hard by, took from it a little silver flask of whiskey- 
aud-water; then, returning, she placed one arm beneath the 
injured man’s head and with the oilier contrived to pour 
some of the liquitl down his throat. , 

‘•Thapk you,” he said; “I feel better”; then .suddenly 
fainted away. 

In great,alarm she jwured some more of the spirit down 
his throat; for now a new terror had taken her that he 
might be .suffering from internal injuries also. To her re¬ 
lief, he came to himself again, and caught sight of the red 
stain growing upon her white dress. 

“ 'i’ou are hurt,” he said. “ What a selfish fellow I am, 
thinking only of myself! ” 

“Oh, don’t think of me,” .loan answered: “it is nothing 
— a mere scratch. What is to be done? How can I get 
you from here ? Xolxxly lives almut. and we are a long way 
from Bradmouth.” 

“There is my hor.se.” he murmured, “but I fear that I 
cannot ride him.” 

“I will go,” said .loan; “yet how can I leave you by 
yourself ? ” 

“I shall get on for a while.” Henry answered. “It is 
very goo<l of you.” 

Then, since there was no help for it, .foan rose, and nin- 
uing to where the horse was lied, she loosed it. Hut now a 
new difficulty confronted her: her woundeil arm wa§ already’ 
helpless ami painful, and without its aitl .she could not 
manage to tdind» into tlie saddle, for the cob. although 
a quiet animal enough, wa.s not accustoiiied to a woman’s 
skirts, and at every effort shifted itself a foot or two away 
from hot. At length .roan, crying with pain, grief .and vex¬ 
ation, determined to abandon tlie attempt :ind to set out for 
Bradmouth on foot, wliep for the first, time forUine favoured 
her in the i)er.son of a red-hiiired lad whom she knew well, 
and who was retitniing homewards from an expedition in 
search of the eggs of wild-fowl. 

“Oh! Willie Hood.” she cried, “come and help me. A 
gentleman has fallen from the tower yonder and broken his 
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leg. Now do yon get on this horse and ride as hard as yon 
can to Dr. Child's, and tell him that he must come out here 
with some men, and a door or something to carry him on. 
Mii^d you say his leg is broken, dnd that he must bring 
things to tie it up with. Do you understand ? " , 

“ you're all bloody!" answered the boy, whose fat'e 
betrayed his bewilderment; ‘‘and I never did lyle a horse 
in my life." 

“Yes,yes, I am hurt too; but don’t think of tliat. You 
get on to him. and you’ll be safe enough. Why, surely 
you’re not afraid. A’i'illie Hood ? " 

“ Afraid No, I aren't afraid,’’ answered the boy, colour¬ 
ing, “ only I like my legs better than his’n, that’s all. Here 
goes.” And with a protligious and scufHing effort Willie 
landed him.self on the back of the astonished cob. 

“Stop,” said Joan; “j'ou know what to say?” 

“Yes,” he answered luoudly; “don’t you fret—1 know 
tight enough. I’ll bring the doctor back myself.” 

“No, Willie: you go on to the Crown and Mitre, and tell 
my aunt that a gentlemaTi, Captain Graves of Rosham, has 
hurt himself badly, and th.at she must get a room ready for 
him. It hatl liest be, mine, for it’s the nicest,” she added; 
“ and there is nowhere else that he can go.” 

Willie nodded, and with a loud “ gee-up ” to the horse, 
started on his journey, his legs hanging cdcar of the stimips, 
and gri]|^iug the {H>mmel of the .saddle with his right hand. 

Having watched him disappear, .Joan returned to where 
the wounded man lay. His eyes were shut^ but apparently 
he heard her come, for presently he opened them. 

“Wliat, back so swin?” he said; "1 must have lieen 
asleep.’’ 

“ No, no: I could not leave you. I fouml a Imy and sent 
him on the Imrse for the doctor. I.only trust that he. may 
get there safely,’’ she added to herself. 

“Verj' well: I am glad you have come back,” he said 
faintly. “ I am afraid that 1 am giving you a great deal of 
trouble, But do you mind rubbing my hand? It feels so 
cold.” . 
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She sat down on the grass beside him, having first 
wrapped liis coat round him as best she could, and began 
to chafe his hand. rre.sently the pain, which had subsided 
for a while, set in more ‘sharply th^fn ever, and his fingers, 
that hatl been like ice, were now burning hot. Auot'her 
half-hour passed, while the shadows lengthened and the 
evening w|ined, and Henry’s speelh became imioherent. 
He fancied himself on board a man-of-war, and uttered 
words of fommand; he talked of foreign countries, and 
mentioned many names, among them one tliat was not 
strange to Joan’s ears — that of Emma Levinger; lastly 
even he spoke of herself: 

“ What a lovely girl! " he muttered. “ It’s worth risking 
one’s neck to please her. Worth risking one’s neck to jdease 
her!” 

A third half-hour pas.sed; the fever lessened, .and he 
grew silent. Then the cold fit took him again — his flesh 
shivered. 

“ I am frozen,” he murmured through his chattering teeth: 
“ for Heaven's sake help jue 1 t'aii't you se<- how cold 1 
am?” 

Joan was in de.spair. Alas and .alasl she hud nothing to 
put on him, for even if she took it otf, her thin white dress 
would l)e m) protection. Again and again he prayed for 
warmth, till at length her tender pity overcame her natural 
shrinking, ami she <lid the only thing .she couhL Lying 
down Ijeside him, she put her arms altout him. and held him 
so, to comfort hyn if she might. 

Apparently it did comfort him. for his moaning ceased, 
and by slow <legrees he sank inb> stupor. Now twilight 
was ujxm them, and still no hcl]i came. Where could Willie 
have gone, Joan wondered: oh. if he «liil not come quickly, 
the m.an would suridy d^it* I Her own strength was failing 
her—she felt it going with the blood that ebbed contimuUly 
from the wound in her shotilder. I’eriods of mist and olv 
livion alternated in her mind with times of clearest reason. 
Quick they came and quicker, till at last all was a blank 
and she knew no more. 
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And nov the had grown into darkness, and 

these two lay silent, looked in each other’s arms among 
the graveSi and the stars shed, their light ujmn them. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THF HOME-COMING OF HENRY ORAt'ES. 

Henry Graves, a man of thirty-three yeai-s of age, was 
the second and only surviving son of Sir Reginald Graves, 
of Boshani Hall, a place situated about four miles from 
Bradmouth. Vlien a lad he chose the Navy as a profession, 
and to that professiiHi he clung with such unusual earnest¬ 
ness, that during the last eighteen years or so but little of 
■his time had been passed at home. Some months previous 
to his meeting with Joan Haste, however, verj' much against 
his own will, he was forced to abandon his calling. He was 
cruising in command of a gunboat off the coast of British 
Columbia, when one evening a telegram reached him inform¬ 
ing him of the death of his elder brother, Reginald, who 
met his end through an accident whilst riding a steeplechase. 
There had never been much sympathy or affection between 
the tw^ brothers, for reasons to be explained presently; 
still this sudden and terrible intelligence was a heavy shock 
to Henry, nor did the fact that it left him l^ir to an entailed 
property, which he believed to be considerable, greatly miti¬ 
gate it in his mind. 

^Vhen there are but two sons, it is almost inevittble that 
one should be preferred before the other. Certainly this 
Tvas the case, in the Graves family. As children Reginald, 
the elder, h^ been wayward, han(lsome, merry and attoac- 
tive; whereas Henry was a somewhat plain and silent bdy, 
with a habit of cour^^ his own S(»iety, and almost aggres¬ 
sive ideas of honour iaiid duty. Naturally, therefore, the loVe 
<rf>fBther, mother and sister went out to the brilliant Btogii- 
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'nald> vrbile Henry was left very much to his own devices. 
He said nothing, and he was too proud to be jealous, but ' 
nobody except the lad himself ever knew what he suffered 
under this d^y, if unintentional, neglect. Though his con¬ 
stitutional i-eserve prevented him from showing his heflrt, 
in truth'he was very affectionate, and almost adored the 
relations who looked on him as a dullard, and even spoke 
of him at times as “ i)oor Henry,” as though he were deficient 
in intellect 

Thus it came about that very early in his young life, with 
characteristic determination, Henry arrived at the conclusion 
that he would be happier away from the home where he 
was little wanted. Once in the Navy, he applied himself 
to his profession with industry and intelligence, and as a 
result did better in the service than most young men who 
cannot bring to their support any particular interest, or the 
advant^e of considerable private means. In whatever capa¬ 
city he served, he won the confidence and the respect both 
of his subordinates and of liis superiors. He was a hard¬ 
working man, so hard work was thrust upon him; and he 
never shirked it, though often enough others got the credit of 
his efforts. At heart, moreover, he was ambitious. Hemy 
could never forget the slights that he had experienced as a 
child, and he was animated by a great but secret desire 
to show the relatives who disparaged him in favour of his 
more showy brother that he was made of better stuff than 
they were disposed to believe. 

To this purpose he subordinated his life. His allowance 
was small, for tfieir father’s means were not in proportion 
to his nominal estate, and as time went on his brother 
Reginald giew more and more extravagant. But, such as 
it was, Henry never exceeded it, though few were aware of 
the straits to which he Avas put at times. In the same way, 
though by nature he Avas a man of strong passions and 
genial temperament, he rarely alloAvcd either the one or the 
other to master him. Geniality infant expense, and he 
o^etved. that indulgence in passion of any sort, more espe¬ 
cially if it led to mixing AAdth the other sex, spelt anxiety 
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and sorrow at the best, or at the worst disgrace and ruin. 
Therefore he curbed these inclinations till what began in 
the pride of duty ended in the pride of habit. 

Thus time wore on till he received the telegram 'announcing 
hi! brother’s shocking death. A fortnight or so afterwards 
it was followed by a letter from his father, a portion of 
which may be transcribed. It began: 

“Mv DEAR HeSHV.— 

“ My telegram has informed you of the terrible 16 m which has 
overtaken our family. Vour brother Reginald is no more; it has 
pleased Providence to remove him from the world in the fulness' of 
his manhood, and we must accept the fact that we cannot alter 'with 
such patience as we may.” 

Here followed particulars of the accident, and of arrange¬ 
ments for the interment. The letter went on : 

•• Your mother and sister are prostrated, and for myself I can only 
say that my heart is broken. Life is a ruin to me henceforward, and 
I think that when the time comes I shall welcome its close. It docs 
indeed seem cruel that one so brilliant and so beloved as your brother 
should be snatched from us thus, but God’s will be done. Though 
you have been little together of late years, I know that we shall have 
your sympathy in our overwhelming sorrow. 

“To turn to other matters, of 'which this event makes it necessary 
that I should speak: of course your beloved brother’s death puts you 
in the place he held — that is, so far as temporal things are concerned. 
1 may as well tell you at once that the finances of this property are 
in great confusion. I.iatterly Reginald had the largest share in its 
management, and as yet 1 cannot therefore follow all the details. 
It seems, however, tliat, speaking generally, affairs are much worse 
tlian I supposed, and already, though he lies unburied, some very 
heavy claims have come in against his estate, which of course must 
be met for the honour of the family. • 

“And now, my dear boy, I — or rather your mother, your sister, 
and I —must ask you to make a sacrifice, should you look at it in that 
liglu: namely, to give up your profession and take the place at home 
to which the death of your brother has promoted you. This request 
is not made lightly; but, as you know, my health is now very feeble, 
and I find myself quite u*'able to cope with the difficulties of the time 
and the grave embarrassments by which I am hampered. Indeed, it 
would be idle to disguise from you that unless matters are speedily 
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taken in liand and some solution is found to our troubles, there is ' 
every prospect that before long Rosham will be foreclosed on — a 
probability of which I can scarcely bear to think, and one that will be 
equally painful to yourself when you remember that the property has 
been in our family for full three hundred years, and that we have no 
resources beyond those of the land.” 

Then tlie letter went into details that were black enough, 
and endetf by hinting at some iiossible mode of escape from 
the family troubles which would be revealed to him on his 
return to'England. 

The receipt of this epistle plunged Henry Graves into a 
severe mental struggle. As has been said, he was fond of 
his profession, and he had no wish to leave it. His pros¬ 
pects in the >iavy were not especially brilliant, indeed, but 
his i-ecord at the Admiralty was good, and he was popular 
in the service both with his brother otiicors and the men, 
though perhaps more so with the latter than the former. 
Moreover, he had eoutideuce in himself, and was tilled with 
a sincere ambition to rise to tbe top of the tree, or near it. 
Xow, after serving many years as a lieutenant, when at last 
he Inul earned an indeiiendenl eonmiand, he was asked to 
abandon his career, ami with it the hopes of half a life¬ 
time, in order that he might undertake the management of 
a l>ankru])t estate, a task for which he did not conceive 
himself to lie suited. 

At first he was minded to refuse altogether; but while he 
was still hesitating a second letter arrived, from his mother, 
with whom he wa.s in greater sympathy than with any other 
memlier of the’ family. Tliis epistle, which did not enter 
into details, was written in evident distress, and implored 
him to.return to England at all hazarils if he wished to 
save them from ruin. In conclusion, like that received 
from his father, it hinted mysteriously at an unknown 
something by means of which it would Iw in his power, 
and his alone, to restore the broken fortunes of their house. 

Duty had always been the first consideration with Henry 
Graves, and so it remained in this emergency of his life. 
He had no lunger any doubt as to what he ought to dcb and. 
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sacrificing his private wishes and what he considered to be 
his own advantage, he set himself to do it. 

An effort to obtain leave on urgent private affairs having 
failed, he was rediiced to the necessity of sending in his 
pap«»r3 and begging the Lords of the Admiralty for per¬ 
mission to retire from the service on tlie ground* of his 
brother’s deatln 

The night that he posted this ajtplicatiou was an nuliappy 
one for him: the career he liad hoped to make for him¬ 
self and the future honour which he dreamed of had melted 
away, and the only prosjtect left to him was that of one day 
becoming a baronet without a sixpence to supiwrt his title, 
and the nominal owner of a liankru])t estate. Moreover, 
however reasonable and enlightened he may be. no sailor 
is entirely without superstition, and on this matter Henry 
Graves was superstitious. Something in his heart seemed 
to tell him that this new start would bring him little luck, 
whatever advantage might resxilt to his family. Once again 
he felt the awe of an imaginative boy who for the first time 
understands that the world is before him. and that he must 
fight his way through its cruel multitudes, or be trampled to 
death of them. . 

In due course my Lonls of the .Vdmiralty signified to 
Commander Grave.s that his rcqne.st laid lx;en taken into 
favourable consideration, and that he was granted leave 
pending the arrangements necessaiy to his retirement from 
Her Majesty’s Xavy. Hi.s feelings as for the last time he 
was rowed away from the ship in the gig which hatl been 
his especial projwrty need not be dwelt upon. They were 
bitter enough, and the evident regret of his messmates .at 
parting from him <lid not draw their sting: indeed, it would 
not \>e too much to say that in this hour of farewell Henry 
Graves went as near to tears as he had done since he 
attained to manhwxl. 

Hut he got through it somehow, ami even laughed and 
waved his hat when th^ erew of the — that was the 

name of the gunboat he itad commande<l — cheered him as 
he left her deck for ever. 
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Eighteen days later he stood in the library of fiosham 
Hall. Although the season was mid-May the weather held 
bitterly cold, and such green as had ai>i)eared upon the trees 
did not stiffice to persuade tlie traveller that winter was 
done with. An indescribable air of gloom hung about’ the 
great ^\^ite house, which, shaped like an early Victorian 
mausoleuiy, and treed up to the windows with funereal 
cedars, w'as never a cheerful dwelling even in the height 
of summer. 'I'he shadow of death lay upon the place and 
on the hearts of its inmates, and struck a chill through 
Henry as he crossed the threshold. His father, a tall and 
dignilied old gentleman with snowy hair, met him in the 
hall with a show of cordiality that soon flickered away. 

“ How are you, my dear boy ? ” he said. “ 1 am very glad 
to see you home and looking so well. It is most kind of 
you to have fallen in with our wishes as to your leaving 
the Navy. 1 scarcely expected that you would myself. 
Indeed, 1 was never more sur])rised than when T received 
your letter saying that you had sent in your papers. It is 
a comfort to have you back again, though I doubt wlietlier 
you will be able to do any good." 

“Then perhaps I might as well have stopped where 1 
was, father,” answered Henry. 

“No, no, you did well to come. For many reasons which 
you will understand soon you did well to come. You are 
looking for your mother and Ellen. They have gone to the 
church with a wreath for your poor brother's grave. The 
train is generally late — you were not cxj>ccted so soon. 
That was a ternblc blow to me, Henry : 1 am quite broken 
down, and shall never get over it. Ah! here they are.” 

As Sii’ lieginald spoke Lady (rraves ami her daughter 
entered the hall and greeted llcnry warmly enough. His 
mother was a person of about sixty, still handsome in aj)- 
pearance, but like hims’elf somewhat silent and reserved in 
manner. Trouble had got hold of her, and she showed it on 
her face. For the i*est, she was an qpright and a i-eligious 
woman, who.se one j>a.ssion in life, as distinguished from her 
predilections, had l)een for her dead son Reginald. He was 
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taken away, her spirit was broken, and there remained to 
her nothing except an unvarying desire to stave off the ruin 
that threatened her husband’s house and herself. 

The daughter, Ellen, now a woman of twenty-live, was of 
a different type. In appearance she was fair and well-devel¬ 
oped, striking and ladylike rather than good-looking; in 
manner she was tpiick and vivacious, well-read, moreover, in 
a certain shallow fashion, and capital company. Ellen was 
not a person of deep affections, though .she also had wor¬ 
shipped Reginald; but on the other hand she wis swift to 
see her own advantage and to .shape the course of events 
toward that end. At this moment her mind was set secretly 
upon making a rich marriage with the only eligible bachelor 
in the neighbourhood, Milward by name, a vain man of good 
extraction but of little strength of character, and one whom 
she knew that she could rule. 

It has been said that his welcome was warm enough to all 
outward appearance, and yet it left a sense of disappoint¬ 
ment in Henry’s mind. Instinctively he felt, with the cxceiv 
tion, perhaps, of his mother, that they all hoped to use him 
— that he had been summoned because he might l>e of ser¬ 
vice, not because the ccmsolation of his presence was desired 
in a great family mi.sfortune; and once more he wished him¬ 
self back on the rpiarterdeck of the llaivk, dejiendent iijion 
his own exertions to make his way in the world. 

After a somewhat depres.sing dinner in the great dining¬ 
room, of which the cold stone columns and distempered walls, 
decorated with rather dingy specimens of Jhe old masters, 
did not tend to expansion of the heart, a family council was 
held in the study. It lasted far into the night, but its results 
may be summed up briefly. In good times the Kosbam Hall 
property was worth about a hundred thousand pounds; nOw, 
in the depths of the terrible depression which is ruining 
rural P2ngiand, it was doubtful if it would find a purchaser 
at half tliat amount, notwithstanding its capacities as a 
sporting estate. Wh<^ Sir Reginald Graves esame into pos¬ 
session the place was burdened with a mortgage of twenty- 
five thousand {jounds, more or less. On the coining of age 
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of his elder- son, Reginald, Henry’s brother, the entail had 
been cut and further moneys raised upon resettlement, so 
that in the upshot the incumbrances upon the property in¬ 
cluding over-due interests which were added to the capital at 
different dates, stood at a total of fifty-one thousand, or 
something more than the present selling value of the estate. 

Henry inquired where all the money had gone; and, after 
some beating almnt the bush, he discovered that of late 
years, for dhe most part, it had l)een absorbed by his dead 
brother’s racing debts. After this revelation he held his 
tongue upon the matter. 

In addition to these burdens there were unsatisfied claims 
a^inst Reginald’s estate amounting to over a thousand 
pounds; and, to top up with, three of the principal tenants 
had given notipe to leave at the approaching Michaelmas, 
and no applicants for their farms were forthcoming. Also 
the interest on the mortgages was over a year in arrear. 

When everything had been explained, Henry sjwke with 
irritation: “The long and the short of it is that we are 
bankrupt, and badly bankrui)t. Why on earth did you force 
me to leave the Xavy ? At any rate 1 could have helped 
myself to some sort of a living there. Xow 1 must starve 
with the rest.*’ 

Lady' Graves sighed and wijjcd her eyes. The sigh was for 
their broken fortunes, the tear for the son who had ruined 
them. 

Sir Reginald, who was hardened to money troubles, did not 
seem to l)e so deaply affected. 

“Oh, it is not so bail as that, my boy.” he said, almost 
cheerfully. “ Your pof>r brother always managed to find a 
way out "of these difficulties when they cropped up, and I 
have no doubt that you will Iw able to do the same. For me 
the. matter no longer has much jicrsonal interest, since my 
day is over; but you must do the best for yourself, and for 
your mother and sister. .Vud now I think that I will go to 
bed, for business tires me at night.” • 

When his father and mother had gone Henry lit his pipe. 

“Who holds these mortgages?” lie asked of his sister 
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Ellen, who sat opqposite to him, watching him curiboaly aoim 
the fire. 

"Hr. Levinger,” she answered. "He and his dad|;hter 
are coming here to-morrow to stay till Hhnday.” ’ 

*^What, my father’s mysterious friend, the good-looking 
man who used to be agent for the property when I was a 
boy?” , 

■ “Yes, the man who was shooting here when you were on 
leave eighteen months ago.” 

"I remember: he had his daughter with him—-a J^le- 
faced, quiet girl.’’ : i- 

' “ Yes; but do not disparage his daughter, Henry.” 

""Why not?” 

“ Because it is a mistake to find fault with one’s fOtnita 
wife. That way salvation lies, my dear brother. She is an 
heiress, and more than half in love writh you* Henry. No, it 
is not a mistake — I know it for a fact. Now, perhaps, you 
understand why it was necessary that you should come home. 
Either you must follow’ the family tradition and marry an 
heiress, Miss Levinger or some other, or this place will be 
foreclosed on and w’e may all adjourn to the workhouse.” 

" So that is why I was sent for,” said Henry, throwing 
down his pipe: “ to be sold to this lady ? Well, Ellen, all 
I have to say is that it is an infernal shame! ” 

And, turning, he went to bed without even bidding her 
good night 

His sister watched him go without irritation or surprise. 
Bising from her chair, she stood by the ^re warming her 
feet, and glancing from time to time at the dim rows of family 
portraits that adorned tiie library walls. There were many 
of them, dating back to the early part of the seventeen^ 
century or even before it; for the Graveses, or the De GrSves 
as they used to be called, were an .ancient race, and though 
the house had been rebuilt within the last hundred and 
twenty years, they had o^upied this same spot of ground 
for' many generatiotui. Daring all these years the. JKmily 
could noit be said either to have sunk or risen, althohg^. one 
members was made a baronet at the begiaiting of tl^ 
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oentaiy in payment for political services. It had produced 
no great inen, and no villains; it had never been remark* 
able for wealth or penury, or indeed for anything that dis- 
tihguisheff one man, or a race of men, from its fellows. 

It may be asked how it came about that these Graveses 
contriveH to survive the natural waste and dwindling of 
possession^ that they -never did anything to augment. A 
glance at the family pedigree supplies an answer. From 
generation to generation it had been held to be the duty of 
the eldest *son for the time being to marry an heiress; and 
this rule was acted on with sufficient regidarity to keep the 
fortunes of. the race at a dead level, notwithstandii^ the 
extravagances of occasional spendthrifts and the claims of 
younger children. 

“They all did so,” said Ellen to herself, as she looked 
upon the portraits of her dead-and-gone forefathers by the 
light of the flickering flame; “and why shouldn’t he? I 
am not sentimental, b\it I believe that I’d marry a Russian 
Jew rather than see the old pla(;e go to tlie dogs, and that 
sort of thing is worse for a woman than a man. It will be 
difficult to manage, but he will marry her in the end, even 
if he hates the very sight of her. A man has no right to let 
his private inclinations weigh with hbn in such a matter, for 
he passes but his family remains. Thank Heaven, Henry 
always had a strong sense of dutj', and when he comes to 
look at the position coolly he will see it in a proper light; 
though what made that flaxen-haired little mummy fidl in 
love with him is a mystery to me, for he never spoke a 
word to her. l^lessings on her! It is the only piece of 
good luck that has come to our family for a generation. 
And now I must go to bed,—those old pictures are begin¬ 
ning to stare at me.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LEVIXGEKS VISIT KOSHAM. 

Seldom did Henry Graves spend a more luiseraiilc nigUt 
than on this oc'casion of his return to Kosliam. He had 
expected to find his father's affairs in evil ease, hut the 
reality was worse than anything that he had' iini^ined. 
The family was absolutelj' ruined — thanks to his poor 
brother's wickedness, for no other word was strong enough 
to describe his conduct—and now it seemed that the 
remedy suggested for this state of things was that he should 
marry the daughter of their principal creditor. That was 
why he had been forced to leave the Navy and dragged 
home from the other side of the world. Henry laughed as 
he thought of it, for the situation had a comical side. Both 
in stories and in real life it i.s common enough for the hero¬ 
ine of the piece to lie driven into these dilemmas, in order 
to save the honour or credit of lier family; but it is imusual 
to hear of such a choice being thnist upon a man, perhaps 
because, when they cliance to meet with them, men keep 
these adventures to themselves. 

Henry tried to recall the appearance of the young latly; 
and after a while a vision of lier came back to liim. He 
remembered a pale-faced, silent girl, with an elegant figure, 
large grey eyes, dark lushes, and absolutely flaxen hair, 
who sat in the corner of the rixmi and wafthed everybody 
and everything alrao.st without Hjieaking, but who, through 
her silence, or jierhaps on account of it, had given him a 
curious impression of intensity. 

This Ava.s the woman whom his family exjiected him to 
marry, and, as his sister seemed tft suggest, who, directly 
or indirectly, had intimated a willingness to marry him! 
Ellen said, indeed, that she was “ half in love ” with him, 
which was absurd, itow could Miss Levinger lie to any 
degree whatsoever in love with a ^lersou whom she knew 
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so slightly ? If there were tmth in the tale at all, it seemed 
more probable that she was consumed by a strange desire 
to become Lady Graves at some future time; or perhaps 
her father was a victim to the desire and she a tool in his 
hands. Although personally he had met him little, Hbnry 
remembbred some odds and ends of information alxjut Mr. 
Levinger ijow, and as he lay unable to sleep he set himself 
to piece them together. 

In substance this is what they amounted to: many years 
ago Mf. Levinger had appeared in the neighbourhood; he was 
then a man of about thirty, very handsome and coiurteous 
in his manners, and, it was rumoured, of good birth. It 
was said that he had Ixjen in the Army and seen much ser¬ 
vice ; but whether this were true or no, obviously he did not 
lack experience of the world. He settled himself at Brad- 
mouth, lodging in the hou.se of one Johnson, a smack owner; 
and, being the best of company and an excellent sportsman, 
gnidually, by the help of Sir Reginald Graves, who seemed 
to take an interest in him and employed him to manage the 
Rosham estates, he built up a business as a land ^ent, out 
of which he supported himself — for, to all appearance, he 
had no other means of sulusistence. 

One great gift Mr. Levinger iM>ssessed — that of attract¬ 
ing tlie notice and even the affcctitin of women: and. in one 
way and another, this proved to be the foundation of his 
fortunes. At length, to the setu’ct sorrow of sundry ladies 
of his acquaintance, he put a stop to his social advancement 
by contracting a glaring mesallitnice, taking to wife a good- 
looking but homely girl. Kmma John.son, the only child of 
his landlord the smack owner. ThereuiHUi lo(!al society, 
in whi«h he had been )>opular .so huig a.s he remained 
single, shut its doors ujam him. nor did the ladies with 
whom he hml been in such favour so much as call upon 
Mrs. Levinger. 

When old Johnson the snumk owner died, a few mouths 
after the marriage, and it became kimwn that he had left a 
sum variously reported at from fifty to a hundred thousand 
pounds behind him, every farthing of which his daughter 
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and lier Imsband inherited, society began to understand, 
however, tliat there had been nietho<l in Mr. Levinger's 
madness. 

Owing, in all probability, to the carelessness of the law- 
,yer/the terras of Johnson's will were somewhat \ieculiar. 
All the said Johnson's property, real and iiersonal, was 
strictly settled under this will upon his daughter , Emma for 
life, tlien upon her husband, George Levinger, for life, with 
remainder “ to the issue of the l)otiy of the said George Lev- 
ingcr lawfully begotten.” 

The effect of such a will would l)C that, should Mrs. Lev¬ 
inger die childles.s, her husband's children by a second mar¬ 
riage would inherit her father's property, though, should 
she smvive her husband, .apj)arently she would enjoy a 
right of appointment of the fund, even though she ha<l no 
children by him. .Vs a matter of fsict, however, these issues 
had not arisen, .since .Mrs. Levingcfr pred ceased her liusbaud, 
leaving one child, who wjus named Emma after her. 

As for ifr. Levinger him.self, his energy seemed to have 
evaporated with his, pecuniarily speaking, succe.ssful mar¬ 
riage. At any rate, so soon as his father-in-law died, alian- 
doning the land agency business, lie retired ti> a comfortable 
red brick house situated on the sea shore in a very lonely 
position some four miles south of Hradmouth, and known a,s 
Monk’s Lodge, which had come t(j him as part of his wife’s 
inheritance. Here he lived in complete retirement; for now 
that the county people liad dropjied him he seemed to ha\’e 
no friends. Xor did he try to make any, bu^ wiis content to 
iM«upy him.self in the management of a large farm, and in 
the more studioas pursuits of reading ;ind ardia-ology. 

The morrow wa.s a Saturday. At breakfast Ellen Mi- 
marked fa.stially that Mr. and Miss Levinger were to arrive, 
at the Hall alxmt six o'chxik, and were exitected to stay over 
the Sunday. 

“Indeed,” rejilietl H^enry, in a tom^ which did not suggest 
anxiety be enlarge ui»oii the subject. 

But Ellen, wlio had also taken a night for reflection, would 
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not let him escape thus. “ I hoi^e that yoti mean to be civil 
to these people, Henry V ” she said interrogatively. 

“I trust that I am civil to everybody, Ellen.” 

“Yes, no doubt,” she replied, in her quiet, persistent 
voice; “but you see there are ways and ways of being ci^l. 
I am not hure that you have quite realised the jmsition.” 

“Ohyes,J[ have—thoroughly. I am expected to marry 
this lady, that is, if she is foolish enough to take me in pay¬ 
ment of what my father owes to her.s. But 1 tell you, Ellen, 
tliat I do not see my way to it at present.” 

“ Please don’t get angry, dear,” .said Ellen more gently; 
“ 1 dai'e say that .sucli a notion is unplea.sant enough, and in 
a way — well, degnuling to a jiroud man. (^f course no one 
can force you to marry her if you don’t wish to, and the 
whole business will ])robably fall through. All I beg is that 
you will cultivate the Ltn'iiigers a little, and give the matter 
fair consideration. T'or my jiart 1 think that it would lie 
much more degrmling to allow our fathei- to become bank¬ 
rupt at his age than for you to marry a good and clever 
girl like Emma Levinger. However, of course 1 am only a 
woman, and have no ‘ .sense of honour,’ or at least one that 
is not strong enough to send my family to the workhouse 
when by a little self-isacriticc f could keep them out of it."’ 

And with this sarcasm Ellen left the room before Henry 
could find words to reply to hci-. 

That morning Henry walked with his mother to the church 
in order to inspect his brother's grave — a melancholy and 
dispiriting dutythe more so. indeed. Iwcause his sense of 
justice would not allow him to a<*ijuit the ilead man of con¬ 
duct that, to his strict integrity, seemed culjiable the verge, 
of dishoiamr. On their homeward way bady tfravcs also 
began to talk almut the Leviiigers. 

“I supimse you have heard. Henry, th.at Mr. l,eviuger ;uid 
his daughter jire coming fuui! this afternoon?” 

“ Yes, mother; Ellen told me.” 

“Indeed. You will remember Misg Levinger, no doubt. 
•She is a nice girl in every sense; your dear brother used to 
mbniro her very much.” 
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^Yes, I nmember her a little; but Beginald’s tastes and 
.minewera'not always similar.” 

Well, Henry, I hope that you will like her. It is a deli< 
oate; matter to speak about, even for a mother to a son, hut 
yoa ImOw now how terribly indebted we are to the Levingers, 
and of course if a way could be found out of our difficulties 
it would be a great relief to me and to your dear father. 
Believe me, my boy, I do not care so much about myself; but 
I wish, if possible, to save him from further sorrow. I think 
that very little would kill him now.” 

“ See here, mother,” said Henry bluntly : Ellen tells me 
that you wish me to marry Miss Levinger for family reasons. 
Well, in this matter, as in every other, I will try to oblige 
you if I can; but I cannot understand wliat grounds you 
have for supposing that the young lady wishes to marry me. 
So far as I can judge, she miglit take her fortune to a much 
• better market.” 

“ I don’t quite know about it, Henry,” answered Lady 
Graves, with some hesitation. “ 1 gathered, however, that, 
when he came here after you had gone to join your ship 
about eighteen months ago, Mr. Levinger tohl your father, 
with whom you know he has been intimate since they were 
l)oth young, that you were a fine fellow, and had taken bis 
fancy as well as his daughter's. Also I Indieve he said that 
if only he could see her married to smdi a man a-s you are he 
should die happy, or words to th;it effect.” 

“ Rather a sliglit foundation to build all these plans on, 
isn’t it, mother? In eighteen months her father may have 
changed his mind, and Miss Levinger may have seen a dozen 
men whom she likes better. Here <;omes Ellen to meet us, 
so let us droji the siibjfct.” 

Aliout six o’elwk that afternoon Henry, returning from a 
walk on the estate, saw a strange dogcart l)ping run into 
the coarjh-honse, from which lie inferred tliat Mr. and Miss 
Levinger had arrived* Wishing to avoid the apirearanee of 
curiosity, he went straight to his room, and did not return 
downstairs till within a few minutes of the diunor>hour. 
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The large and rather illdighted drawing>room seemed to be 
emply when he entered, and Henry was about to seat himself 
with an expression of relief, for his temper was none ol the 
best this evening, when a rustling in a distant comer at¬ 
tracted his attention. Glancing in the direction of the noise, 
he perceited a female ftgure seated in a big arm-chair read¬ 
ing- 

“Why don’t you wine to the light, Ellen?” he said. 
“ You will ruin your eyes.” 

Again the figiu-e rustled, and the book was shut up; then 
it rose and advanced towards him timidly — a delicate figure 
dressed with admirable taste in pale blue, having flaxen hair, 
a white face, large and beseeching gi-ey eyes, and tiny hands 
with tapering fingers. At the edge of the circle of lamp¬ 
light the lady halted, overcome apparently by shyness, and 
stood still, while her pale face grew gradually from white to 
pink and from jiink to red. Henry also stood still, being 
seized with a sudden and most unaccountable nervou.sness. 
He guessed that this must 1 k>. Miss Le^-inger — in fact, he 
remembered her face — Init not one single word coidd he 
utter; indeed, he sceim-d unabh* to do anything except 
regret that he had not waited upstairs till the dinner-bell 
rang. There is this to be said in ex<;use of his conduct, that 
it is somewhat paralysing to a modest man unexj^ectedly 
to find himself confronted by the yoiuig woman whom his 
family desire him to marry. 

“How do you do? ” he ejaculated at last: - 1 think that 
we have met before.”. And lu- held out his hand. 

“ Yes, we have met iH^fore,” she answered .shyly and in a 
low voice, tow'hing his siui-browned palm with her delicate 
lingers, “*wh(m you were at hom«> last (’hristmas 5-ear.’’ 

“ It seems much lunger ago than that," said Heniy — “ so 
long that 1 wonder 5-ou remember me." 

•-1 do not see so man5- people that I am likel5' to forget 
om> of them,” she answered, with a curious little smile. “ 1 
dare say that the time seemed long to you, abroad in new 
countries; but to me, who have not stirred from. Monk’s 
Ixalge, it is like yesterday.” 
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«Wdl, of course that does make a difference;’’Xtiiea, 
hastening to change the subject, he added, " I am t^taid I 
was very rudb; I thought that you were my sister. 1 can’t 
imagine how you can read in this light, and it always vexes. 
me'^to see people trying their eyes. If you had ever kept a 
ni^t watch at sea you would imderstand why.” * 

“I am accustomed to reading in all sorts of lights,” 
Emma answered. , 

“ Do you read much, then ? ” 

<<1 have nothing else to do. You see I have no brothers 
or sisters, no one at all except my father, who keeps very 
much to himself; and we have few neighbours round Monk’s 
Lodge — at least, few that I care to be Avith,” she added, , 
blushing agaim 

Henry remembered hearing that the Levingers were con¬ 
sidered to be outside the pale of Avhat is called society, and 
did not pursue this branch of the subject. 

“ What do you read? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, anything and everything. We have a good library, 
and sometimes I take up one class of reading, sometimes 
another; though perhaps I get through more history than 
anything else, especially in the winter, when it is too 
wretched to go out much. You see,” she added in explar 
nation, “ I like to know about human nature and other 
things, and books teach me in a second-hand kind of way,” 
and she stopped suddenly, for just then Ellen entered the 
room, looking very handsome in a low-cut black dress that 
showed off the whiteness of her neck and arms. 

** What, are you doAvn already, Miss Levii^r! ” she said, 
"and with all your things to unpack too. You do dress 
quickly,” — and she looked critically at her visitor’!' costume. 

“ Let me see: do you and Henry know each other, or must 
1 introduce you? ” 

" ^o, we have met before,” said femma. 

"Oh yes! I remember now. Surely you.werehmewhen 
my brother was on l^ve last time.” At this point 
smiled inrimly and turned away to hide his face. Theteift 
^ gciiig to be any dinner-party, you know. Of cooi^ 
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couldn’t have one even if we wished at present, and there is, 
no one to ask if we could. Everybody is in London at 
this time of the year. Mr. Milward is positively the only 
creature left in these parts, and I believe mother has asked 
him. Ah! here he is.” 

As she spoke the butler opened the door and announced 
_“ Mr. Milward.” 

Mr. Milward was a tall and good-looking young man, with 
bold prominent eyes and a receding forehead, as elaborately 
dressed as the jdain evening attire of Englishmen will allow. 
His manner was confident, his self-appreciation great, and 
his tone towards those whom he considered his inferiors in 
rank or fortune patronising to the verge of insolence. In 
short, he was a coarse-fibred person, puffed up with the pride 
of his possessions, and by the flattery of women who desired 
to secure him in marriage, either themselves or for some 
friend or relation. 

“ What an insufferable man ! " was Henry’s inward com¬ 
ment, as his eyes fell upon him entering the room ; nor did 
he change his opinion on further acquaintance. 

“ How' do you do, ilr. Milward” said Ellen, infusing the 
slightest possible inflection of warmth into her commonplace 
words of greeting. “ 1 am so glad that you were able to come.” 

“How do you do. Miss Graves’.' I h.a<l to telegraph to 
Lady Fisher, with whom I was going to dine to-night in 
Grosvenor Square, to say that 1 was ill and could uot travel 
to town. I only hojie she won’t find me out, that is all.” 

“ Indeed! ” answered Ellen, with a touch of irony; “ Lady 
Fisher’s loss is our gain, though I think that yon would have 
found Grosvenor .S<iuare more anmsing than Kosham. Let 
me intreduce you to my brother, (,'aptain Graves, and to 
Miss Levinger.” 

Mr. Milward fiivoured Henry with a nod, and turning to 
Emma said, “Oh! how <lo you do. Miss Levinger? So we 
meet at last. 1 was dreatlfnlly disajipointed to miss you 
when I was staying at Gringleton I’ark in December. How 
is your mother. Lady Levinger ? Has she got rid of her 
neuralgia ? ” 
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“ I think that there is some mistake,” said Emma, visibly 
shrinking before this bold, assertive man; “I have never 
been at Cringleton Park in my life, and my mother, Jlfrs. 
Levinger, has been dead many years.” 

*• Oh, indeed: I apologise. I thonght you were Miss 
Levinger of Cringleton, the great heiress who was away in 
Italy when I stayed there. Y ou see. I remember hearing 
Lady Levinger say that there were no other Levingers.” 

“ I am afraid that I am a living eontradietion to Lady 
Levinger’s assertion,” answered Emma, flushing and turning 
aside. 

Ellen, who had been biting her lip with vexation, was 
about to intervene, fearing lest Mr. ililward should make 
further inquiries, when the door oi)ened and Mr. Levinger 
entered, followed by her father and mother. Henry took 
the opportunity of shaking hands with Mr. Levinger to 
study his appearance somewhat closely — an attention that 
he noticed was reciprocated. 

Mr. Levinger was now a man of about sixty, but he 
looked much older. Either because of an accident, or 
through a rheumatic affection, he was .so lame uix>n his 
right leg that it was necessaiy for him to use a stick even 
in walking from one room to another; and, although his 
hair was scarcely more than streaked with white, frailty of 
health had withered him and bowed his frame. Looking 
at him, Henry could well believe what he had heard — that 
five-and-twenty years ago be wits one of the handsomest 
men in the county. To this hour the (lark and sunken 
brown eyes were full of tire and eloquence — a slumbering 
fire that seemed to wax and wane within them; the brow 
was ample, and the outline of the features flawless. He 
seemed a man upon whom age had settled suddenly and 
prematurely—a man who had burnt himself out in his 
youth, and was now but an ash of his former self, though 
an ash with fire in the heart of it. 

Mr. Levinger greeted him in a few courteous, well-chosen 
words, that offered a striking contrast to the, social dialect 
of Mr. Milward,—the contrast between the old style and 
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the new,—then, with a bow, he passed on to offer his arm 
to Lady Graves, for at that moment dinner was announced. 
As Henry followed him with Miss Levinger, he found him¬ 
self wondering, with a curiosity that was unusual to him, 
who and what this man had been in his youth, before he 
drifted a *waif to Hiarlmoiith, Ihere to repair his broken 
fortunes by a mesulliauci' with the smack owner’s daughter. 

“ Was your father ever in the Army” he asked of 
Emma, as tli,ey tiled slowly down the long corridor. '• For¬ 
give my impertinence, hut he looks like a military man.’’ 

He felt her start at his (piestion. 

‘‘I don’t know: I think so,” she answered, “because 1 
have heard him speak of the ('rimea as though he had been 
present at the battles; but he never talks of his young 
days.” 

Then they entered the dining-room, and in the confusion 
of taking their seats the conversation dropped. 


t’HAl’TEU VI. 

•Mlt. I.KVIXOKK I’l'TS A CASK. 

At dinner Henry fmind himself seated between Mr. 
Levinger and his daughter. Natur.ally »-nough he liegan 
to make conversation to the latter, only to iind that, either 
from shyness or for some other reason, she would not talk 
in public, but contented herself with replies that were as 
monosyllfibic as she could make them. 

Somew'hat disappointed, for their short inter¬ 

view hatl given promise c^f better things, Henry, turned his 
attention to her father, and soon discovered that he was 
a most interesting and brilliant companion. Mr. Levinger 
could talk well on any subject, and, jvhatever the matter 
he touched, he adorned it by an aiitness and facility of 
illustration truly remarkable in a man who for twenty years 
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and more was reported to have been little better than a 
hermit. At length they settled down to the discussion of 
archaeological questions, in which, as it chanced, Henry 
took an intelligent interest, and more particularly of the 
flint weapons used by the early inhabitants of East Anglia. 
Of these, as it appeared, Mr. Levinger possessed One of the 
l)est collections extant, together with a valuable and unique 
series of ancient British, Danish and Saxon gold ornaments 
and arms. 

The subject proved .so mutually agreeable, indeed, that 
l)efore dinner Avas over Mr. Levinger liad given, dnd Henry 
had accepted, an invitation to stay a night or two at Monk’s 
Lodge and inspect these treasures, and this, be it said, Avith- 
out any arriire-pensfe ,—at any rate, so far as the latter 
was concerned. 

In the silence that followed this pleasant termination 
to their talk Henry overheard Milward pumping Miss 
Levinger. 

“Miss GraA’es tells me,” he was saying, “er—that you 
live in that delightful old house beyond—er— llradmouth 
— the one that is haunted.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “if 3-011 mean Monk’s Lodge. It 
is old, for the friars used it as a retreat in times of plague, 
and after that it became a headquarters of the smugglers; 
but I never heard that it was haunted.” 

“ Oh! pray don’t rob me of my illusion. Miss Levinger. 
I drove past there with your neighljours the Marchamf; and 
Lady Marcham, the dowager—the one jvho wears an eye¬ 
glass I mean—assured me that it was haunted by a priest 
running after a ^ley nun, fir a gi-ey nun running after a 
priest, which seems more likely; and I am certai;i she can¬ 
not be mi.staken: she never was abfmt anything yet, spiritual 
or earthl3-, except her own age.” 

“ Lady Marcham may have seen the gho.st: I have not,” 
said Emma. 

“Oh, I have no doubt that she has seen it; she sees every,- 
thing. Of course you know her? Hhe is a dear old soul, 
isn’t she ? ” 
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“I have met Lady Marcham; I do not know her,” an^ 
swered Emma. 

“ Not know Lady Marcham! ” said Milward, in affected 
surprise; why, I should liave thought that it would have 
been as easy to escape knowing the North Sea when one«ras 
on it; she is iwsitively surrounding. What do you mean. 
Miss Levin^er ? ” 

“ I mean th,at I have not the honour of Lady Marcham's 
acquaintance,” she replied, in an embarrassed voice. 

“If that'cad does not stop soon, I shall shut him up!” 
reflected Henry. 

“ IVhat! have you quarrelled with her, then ? ” went on 
Milward remorselessly. “ I wouldn't do that if I were you, 
for she is a bad enemy; and, besides, it must be so awkward, 
seeing that you have to meet her at every liouse alxrut there.” 

Emma looked round in despair; and just as Henry was 
wondering how be eoubl interveiu* without showing the 
temiier that wa.s rapidly getting tire mastery of him, with 
a })olite “ Excuse me ” iVIr. Lernnger leant across liim. 

“ Perhaps you will allow me to explain, Mr. Milward,” he 
said, in a particrdarly clear and cutting voice. “ I am an 
invalid and a recluse. What I am my daughter must be 
also. I have not the honour of the acquaintance of Lady 
Marcham, or of any other of the ladies and gentlemen tq 
whom you I’efer. Do I make myself })lain " 

“ Oh, jrerfectly, I assure you." 

“Iain glad, Mr. Milward, since, from what 1 overheard 
of your remarks Just now, 1 gathered that you are not very 
quick of compreliension." 

At this point I^ady Graves rose with a certain haste and 
left the i4)om, followed by Miss Lcvinger and her daughter. 
Thereupon Sir lleginald fell into talk with Mr. Ijevinger, 
leaving Henry and Mr. Milward together. 

“ Can you tell me who <Arr friend there is ? ” the’ latter asked 
of Henry. “He seems a very touchy as well as a retired per¬ 
son. T should not have thought that there was anything offen¬ 
sive in my suggesting that his daughter Snew Lady Marcham.” 

“ Perhaps you insisted upon the point a little too much,” 
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^id Henry drily. “ I am not very well posted about Mr. 
Levinger myself, although my father has known him all his 
life; but I understand that he is a rich man, who, from one 
reason and another, has been more or less of a hermit for 
maiiy years.” 

“ By George! T have it now,” said Milward. “ ^le's the 
man who was veiy popular in our mothers’ days, then mar¬ 
ried a wealthy cook or some one of that sort, and was barred 
by the whole neighbourhood. Of course I have put my foot 
into it horribly. I am sorry, for really I did not mean to 
hurt his daughter’s feelings.” 

“ I am sure I am glad to hear that you did .so inadvert¬ 
ently,” answered Henry rather gruffly. “ Won’t you have 
a cigarette? ” 

The rest of the evening passed quietly enough; almost 
too quietly, indeed, for Emma, dismayed jjy her former ex¬ 
periences, barricaded herself in a corner behind an enormous 
photograph album; and Ellen, irritated by a scene which 
jarred upon her and offended her sense of the social pro¬ 
prieties, grew somewhat tart in speech, especially when 
addressing her admirer, who quailed visibly beneath her 
displeasure, iilr. Levinger noticed with some amusement, 
indeed, that, however largely he might talk, Mr. Milward 
was not a little afraid of the young lady to whom he was 
paying his court. 

At length the party broke up. Mr. Milward retired to 
his own place, Upcott Hall, Avhich was situated in the 
neighbourhood, remarking as he went that, he hoped to see 
them all at church on the morrow in the afternoon; whereon 
Henry resolved instantly tliat he would not attend divine 
service upon that occasion. Then Sir Reginald and Lady 
Graves mthdrew to bed, followed by Ellen and Emma 
Levinger; but, somewhat to his surprise, Henry having 
announced his intention of smoking a pipe in the library, 
Mr. TiCvinger said that he also smoked, and ^vith his per¬ 
mission would accompany him. 

.At first the conversation turned upon Mr. Milward, of 
whom Henry siioke in no comjjlimeutary terms. 
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“ You should not judge him so harshly,” said Levinge^: 

I have seen many such.men in my day. He is not a bad 
fellow at bottom; but he is rich and an only child, and has 
been spoilt by a pack of women — wants taking down a peg 
or two, in short. He Anil find his level, never fear. Most 
of us do in this world. Indeed, unless my observation is at 
fault,” Mil Levinger added significantly, “ there is a lady in 
this house who ivill know how to bring him down to it. But 
perhaps yqu Avill think tliat is no affair of mine.” 

Henry was somewhat my.stified by this alln.sion, though 
he guessed that it must have reference to Ellen. Of the 
state of affairs between Mr. Milward and his sister he was 
ignorant; indeed, he disliked the young gentleman so much 
himself that, except upon the clearest evidence, it would not 
have occurred to him that Ellen was attracted in this direc¬ 
tion. Mr. Levinger’s remark, however, gave him an opening 
of which he availed himself with the straightfoiwardness 
and promptitude Avhicli were natural to him. 

“It seems, IVIr. Levinger,” he said, “from what I have 
heard since I returned home, that all our affairs are very 
much your own, «>r riw. remt. I don’t know,” he added, 
hesitating a little, “ if it is your wish that I should speak to 
yon of these matters uoav. Indeed, it seems a kind of breach 
of hospitality to do so; although, if T understand the posi¬ 
tion, it is we who !ire re<;civing your hospitality at this 
moment, and not yon ours.” 

IVIr. liCvinger smiled faintly at this forcible way of put¬ 
ting the situation. 

“By all means speak. Captain Graves,” he said, “and let 
us get it over. I am exceedingly glad that you have come 
home, fdi', betAveen ourselves, your late brother was not a 
business man, and I do not like to distress Sir Keginald 
Avith these conversations—for T presume I am-right in sup¬ 
posing that you allude to the mortgages I hold over the 
lloshani property.” 

Henry nodded, and Mr. Lcvingc'r *A-cnt on: “I aa-III tell 
you hoAv matters staiul in as fcAv Avords iis possible.” And 
ho proceeded to set out the financial details of the encum- 
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te>aaces on the estate, with which we are already 
acquainted for the purposes of this history. 

" The state of affairs is even worse than I thought,” said 
Hen^, when he had finished. <‘It is clear thht we a^ ' 
absolutely bankrupt; and the only thing I wonder at, . 
Levinger,” he added, with some irritation, “is thali you, a 
business man, should have allowed things to go sc far.” 

“ Surely that was my risk. Captain Graves,” he answered. 
“It is I who am liable to lose money, not your fajnily.”, 

“Forgive me, Mr. Levinger, there is another side to the 
question. It seems to me that we are not only paupejts, we 
are also defaulters, or something like it; for if we were sold 
up to the last stick to-morrow we should not be able to 
repay you these sums, to say nothing of other debts that 
may be owing. To tell you the truth, I cannot quite forgive 
you for putting my father in this position, even if he was 
weak enough to allow you to do so.” 

“There is something in what you say considered from' the 
point'of view of a punctiliously honest man, though it is 
an argument that T have never had advanced to me before,” 
replied Mr. Levinger drily. “However, let me disabuse 
your mind: the last loan of ten thousand pounds, which, I 
take it, leaving interest out of the count, would almut cover 
my loss were the security to be realised to-day, was not 
made at the instance of your father, who I believe did not 
even know of it at the time. If you want the facts, it was 
made because of the earnest prayer of your brother Eegi- 
nald, who declared tliat this sum was necepsary to save the 
family from immediate bankruptcy. It is a painful .thing 
to have to say, but I have since discovered that it was your 
brother himself who needed the money, very little of which 
found its way into Sir Reginald’s pocket.” 

At this point Henry rose and, turning his back, pretended 
to refill his pipe. He dared not trust himself to speak, lest 
he might say words that should not be Uttered of toe dead; 
nor did he wish to shew toe shame which was -written on his 
face. Mr. Levinger saw. the movement and understood it. 
propping toe subject of Reginald’s delinquencies, he went on: 







biaroe m6, Ct^tain for having kbt^ as no 

btuiness man shoidd act, and for patting temptatioh in the 
path of the weak. Well, in a sense 1 am still a buBiness 
man, but 1 am not an usurer, and it is possible that 1 majr^ 
have had motives other than those of my own profit. • Let 
us put a hypothetical case: let us suppose that once upon a 
time, many years ago, a young fellow of good birth, good , 
looks and fair fortune, but lacking the advantages of careful 
education and not overburdened with principle, found him- ■ 
self a member of one of the fastest and most expensive 
regiments of Guards. Let us suppose that he lived—well, 
as such young men have done before and since—a life of 
extravagance and debauchery that very soon dissi]mted the 
means which he possessed. In due course this young man 
would not improbably have betaken himself to every kind 
of gambling in order to supply his pocket with money. 
Sometimes he would have won, but it is possible that in 
the end he might have found himself posted as a defaulter 
because he was unable to pay his racing debts, and owing 
as many thousands at cards as he possessed five-pound notes 
in the world. 

“Such a young man might not unjustly have hard things 
said of him; his fellow-officers might call him a scamp and 
rake up queer stories as to his behaviour in financial trans¬ 
actions, while among outsiders he might be branded openly 
as no better than a thief. Of course the regimental career 
of this imaginary jierson would come to a swift and shame¬ 
ful end, and he would find himself bankrupt and dis* 
honoured, a panah unfit for the society of gentlemen, with 
no other opening left to him than that which a pistol ballet 
through the head can offer. It is probable that such a man, 
being desperate and devoid of religion, might determine to 
take this course. He might almost be in the act of so doing, 
when he, who thought' himself friendless, found a friend,; 
and that friend one by whom of all others he had dealt ill 

** And now let us suppose for the last time that this friend 
threw into the fire before his eyes t&at bankruptls LO.U.’s;, 
that he peratiaded him to abandon his mad design of suicide,. 
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that he assisted him to escape his other creditors, and, 
finally, when the culprit, Imng under a false name, was 
almost forgotten by those who had known him, that he did 
his best to help him to a fresh start in life. In such a case. 
Captain Graves, would not this unhappy man owe a debt of 
gratitude to that friend ? ” , 

Mr. Levinger had begun.the putting of this “strange 
case” quietly enough, speaking in his usual low and re¬ 
strained voice; but as he went on he grew curiously excited 
— so much so, indeed, that, notwithstanding hiS* lameness, 
he rose from his chair, and, resting on his ebony stick, 
limped backwards and forwards across the room—while the 
increasing clearness and emphasis of his voice revealed 
the emotion under which he was labouring. As he asked 
the question with which his story culminated, he halted in 
his march directly opposite to the chair upon which Henry 
was sitting, and, leaning on his stick, looked him in the 
face with his piercing brown eyes. 

“ Of course he would,” answered Henry quietlj'. 

“Of course he w'ould,” repeated Mr. Levinger. “Captain 
Graves, that story was my storj”, and that friend Avas your 
father. I do not say that it is all the story, for there are 
things which I cannot speak of, but it is some of it—more, 
indeed, than is knoAvn to any Imng man except Sir Regi¬ 
nald. Forgiving me my sins against him, believing that he 
saw good in me, your father picked me out of the mire and 
started me afresh in life. When I came to these parts an 
unknoAVTi wanderer, he found me Avork; he even gave me 
the agency of this property, which I helfi till I had no 
longer any need of it. I have told you all this partly 
because you are your father’s son, and partly because I 
have watched you and folloAved your career from boyhood, 
and know you to be a man of the strictest honour, Avho Avill 
never use my words against me. * 

“ I repeat that I have not told you everything, for even 
since those days I have been no saint, — a man who has let 
his passigns run riot^or years does not grow good in an 
hour, Captain Gra\’es. But I trust that you will not think 
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worse of me than I deserve, for it still pains me to lose the 
good opinion of an upright man. One thing at least I ha^e 
done — though I borrowed from my daughter to do it, and 
pinched myself till I am thought to be miserly — at length 
I have paid back all those thousands that I owed, either to 
my creditors or to their descendants; yes, not a month ago 
I settled 4;he last and heaviest claim. And now. Captain 
Graves, you will understand why I have advanced moneys 
beyond their value upon mortgage of the Rosham estates. 
Your father, who has long forgotten or rather ignored the 
past, believes it to have been done in the ordinary way of 
business; I have told you the true reason.” 

“Thank you,” said Henry. “Of course I shall respect 
your confidence. It is not for me to judge other men, so I 
hope that you will excuse my making any remarks about 
it. You have behaved with extreme generosity to my 
fatlier, but even now I cannot say that I think your con¬ 
duct was well advised: indeed, 1 do not see hoAv it makes 
the matter any better for us. This money belongs to you, 
or to your daughter ” — here Henry thought that iSIr. Lev- 
inger winced a little—“and in one way or another it must 
be paid or secured. I <juite iiiulerstand that you do not 
wish to force us into baidcruptcy, but it seems that there 
is a large amount of interest overdue, putting aside the 
iiuestion of the capital, and not a penny to meet it with. 
What is to be done ? ” 

Mr. Levinger sat dowp and thought awhile before he 
answered. 

“ You have put your finger on the weak spot,” he said 
presently: “this money is Emma’s, every farthing of it, 
for whatever 1 have saved out of luy life interest has gone 
towards the payment of my own debts, and after all 1 have 
no right to be generous with my daughter’s fortune. Not 
long ago I had occasion to appoint a guardian and trustee 
for her under my will, a resjirectable solicitor whose name 
does not matter, and it was owing to the remonstrances 
that he made when he accepted the bliice that I \vas obliged 
to move in this matter of the mortgages, or at least of the_ 
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payment of the interest on them. Had it been my own 
money I would never have consented to trouble your father, 
since fortunately we have enough to live upon in our quiet 
way without this interest; but it is not.” 

“^uite so,” said Henry. “And therefore again I ask, 
what is to be done?” 

“ Done ? ” answered Mr. Levinger: “ at present, nothing. 
Let things go awhile. Captain Graves; half a year’s interest 
more or less can make no great diiference. If^ ne6essary, 
my daughter must lose it, and after all neither she nor any 
future husband of hers will be able to blame me for the 
loss. When these mortgages were made there was plenty 
of cover: who could foresee that land would fall so much 
in value ? Let matters take their course; this is a strange 
world, and all sorts of unexpected things happen in it. For 
aught we know to the contrary, within six months Emnni 
may be dead, or,” he added, “ in some position in which it 
would not be necessary that payment should be made to her 
on account of these mortgages.” 

For a moment he hesitated, as though wondering whether 
it would be wise to say something which was on the tip of 
his tongue; then, deciding that it would not, Mr. Levinger 
rose, lit a candle, and, having shaken Henry warmly by the 
hand, he lim|ied off to bed. 

When he had gone Henry filled himself another pipe and 
sat down to think. Mr. Levinger puzzled him; there was 
something attiuctive about him, something magnetic even, 
and yet he could not entirely trust him. Even in his con¬ 
fidences there had been reservations: the man appeared to 
be unable to make up his mind to tell all the truth. So 
it was also with his generosity towards Sir Reginald: he 
had been generous indeed, but it seemed that it was with 
his daughter’s money. Thus too with his somewhat tardy 
honesty: he had paid his debts even though “ he had bor¬ 
rowed from his daughter to do so.” To Henry’s straight¬ 
forward sense, upon his own showing Mr. Levinger was 
a curious .mixture, and a man about whom as yet he could 
^orm no positive judgment. 
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From the father his thoughts travelled to the daughter. 
It was strange that she should have produced so slight an 
impression upon him when he had met her nearly two years 
before. Either she was much altered, or his appreciative 
powers had developed. Certainly she impressed him nftw. 
There was something very striking about this frail, flaxen- 
haired girl, .whose appearance reminded him of a Christmas 
rose. It seemed odd that such a person could have been 
born of a mother of common blood, as he understood the 

I ' 

late Mrs. Levinger to have been, for Emma Levinger looked 
“ aristocratic ” if ever woman did. Moreover, it was clear 
that she lacked neither intellect nor dignity; her conver¬ 
sation, and the way in which she had met the imperti¬ 
nences of the insufferable Milward, proved it. 

This was the lady whom Ellen had declared to be “ half 
in love with him.” The idea was absurd, and the flnancial 
complications which .surrounded her repelled him, causing 
him to dismiss it impatiently. Yet, as Henry followed Mi-. 
Levinger's example and went to bed, a voice in his heart 
told him that a worse fate might befall a man. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A PBOPOSAI. AND A DIFFERENCE. 

The morrow was a Sunday, when, according to imme¬ 
morial custom, everybody belonging to Rosham Hall was 
expected •to go to church once in the day — a rule, how¬ 
ever, from which visitors were excused. Henry made up 
his mind that Mr. Levinger and his daughter would avail 
themselves of this libel-ty of choice and stay at home. 
There was something so uncommon about both of them that 
he jumped to the conclusion that they were certainly agno.s- 
tics, and in all probability atheists. Tfierefore he was some¬ 
what surprised when at breakfast he heard Mr. Levinger 
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making arrangements to be driven to the church—for, short 
•as was the distance, it was farther than he could w^k— 
and Emma annoimced her intention of accompanying him. 

Henry walked down to church by himself, for Sir Eegi- 
mdd had driven with his guests and his mother and sister 
were not going until the afternoon. Finding the three 
seated in the front pew of the nave, he placed himself in 
that immediately behind, where he thought that he would 
be more comfortable, and the service began. It was an 
ordinary country service in an ordinary country ■ church 
celebrated by an ordinary rather long-winded parson: con¬ 
ditions that are apt to cause the thoughts to wander, even 
in the best regulated mind. Although he did his utmost to 
keep his attention fixed, for it was characteristic of him 
that even in such a matter as the listening to ill-sung psalms 
his notions of duty influenced him, Henry soon found him¬ 
self lost in reflections. We need not follow them all, since, 
wherever they began, they ended in the consideration of the 
father and daughter before him, and of all the circumstances 
connected with them. Even now, while the choir wheezed 
and the clergyman droned, the respective attitudes of these 
two struck him as exceedingly interesting. The father fol¬ 
lowed every verse and every prayer with an almost passionate 
devotion, that afforded a strange insight into an unsuspected 
side of his character. Clearly, whatever might have been 
the sins of his youth, he was now a religious devotee, or 
something very like it, for Henry felt certain that his man¬ 
ner was not assumed. 

With Emma it was different. Her demeanour was one of 
earnest and respectful piety — a piety which with her was 
obviously a daily habit, since he noticed that sb.e knew all 
the canticles and most of the psalms by heart. As it 
chanced, the one redeeming point in the service was the 
reading of the lessons. These were read by Sir Reginald 
Graves, whose fine voice and impressive manner were in 
striking contrast to the halting utterance of the clergyman. 
The second lesson ^as taken from perhaps the most beauti¬ 
ful of the passages in the Bible, the fifteenth chapter of the 
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first Epistle to the Coriirthiaos, wherein the Apostle sets out 
his inspired vision of the resurrection of the dead and of the, 
, glorious state of them who shall be found alive in it. Henry, 
Etching Emma’s face, saw it change and glow as she fol¬ 
lowed those immortal words, till at the fifty-third verse a«d 
thence to the end of the chapter it became alight as though 
with the effulgence of a living faith within her. Indeed) at 
the words “for this corruptible must put on ihcormption 
and this mortal must put on immortality,” it chanced that a 
vivid sunbeam breaking from the grey sky fell full upon the 
girl’s pale countenance and spiritual eyes, adding a physical 
glory to them, and for one brief moment making her appear, 
at least in his gaze, as though some such ineffable change 
had already overtaken her, and the last victory of the spirit 
was proclaimed in her person. 

Henry looked at her astonished; and since in his own 
way he lacked neither sympathy nor perception, in that 
instant he came to understand that this woman was some¬ 
thing apart from all the women whom he had known—a 
being purer and sweeter, partaking very little of the nature 
of the earth. And yet his sister had said that she was half 
in love with him! Weighing his own uuworthiness, he 
smiled to himself even then, but with the smile came a 
thought that he was by no means certain Avhether he was 
not “ half in love ” with her himself. 

The sunbeam passed, and soon the lesson was finished, 
and with it the desire for those things which are not yet, 
faded from Emma’s eyes, leaving in the mind of the man 
who watched her a picture that could never fade. 

At lunfth Ellen, who had been sitting silent, suddefily 
awoke from her reverie and asked Emma what she would 
like to do that afternoon. Emma replied that she wished 
to take a walk if it were convenient to everybody else. 

“ That will do very well,” said Ellen with decision. “ My 
brother can escort you down to the Cliff: there is a good 
view of the sea there; and after church*! will come meet 
you. We cannot miss each other, as there is only one road.” 
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■ Henry -was about to rebel, for when Ellen issued her 
orders in this fashion she invariably excited an opposition 
in his breast which was sometimes unreasonable; but glan¬ 
cing at Miss Levinger’s face he noticed that she seemed 
pleased at the prospect of a walk, or of his company, he 
could not tell which, and held his peace. 

“That will be very pleasant,” said Emma) “if it does 
not bore Captain Graves.” 

“Not at all; the sea never bores me,” replied Henry. 
“ I will be ready at three o’clock if that suits you.” 

“ I must say that you are polite, Henry,” put in his sister 
in a sarcastic voice. “If I were Miss Levinger I would 
walk by myself and leave you to contemplate the ocean in 
solitude.” 

“ I am sure I did not mean to be otherwise, Ellen,” he 
replied. “ There is nothing wrong in saying that one likes 
the sea.” 

At this moment Lady Graves intervened with some tact, 
and the subject dropped. 

About three o’clock Henry found Emma waiting for him 
in the hall, and they started on their walk. 

Passing through the park they came to the high road, and 
for some way went on side by side in silence. The afternoon 
was cloudy, but not coid; tJiere liad l)Pen rain during the 
previous night, and all about them were the evidences of 
spi'ing, or rather of the coming of summer. Birds sang 
upon every bush, most of the trees were clotlied in their 
first green, the ashes, late this year, Agere bursting their 
black buds, the bracken was pushing up its curled fronds 
in the sandy banks of the roadway, already the fallen black¬ 
thorn bloom lay in patches like light snow beneath the 
hedgerows, while here and there jnnk-tipped hawthorns were 
breaking into bloom. As she Avalked the promise and happy 
spirit of the .spring seemed to enter into Emma’s blood, for 
her pale cheeks took a tinge of colour like that which blushed 
upon the May-buds, and her eyes grew joyful. 

“Is‘it not beautiful?” she said suddenly to her com¬ 
panion. 
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“Well, it would be if there were some sunshine,” he 
replied, in a somewhat matter-of-fact way. 

“Oh, the sunshine will come. You must not expect 
everything in this climate, you know. I am quite content 
with the spring.” • 

“ Yes,” lie answered; “ it is very pleasant after the long 
winter.” . 

She hesitated a little, and then said, “ To me it is more 
than pleasant. T cannot quite tell you what it is, and if I 
did you would not untlerstand me.” 

“ Won’t you try ? ” ho replied, growing interested. 

“ Well, to me it is a proplieey ami a inomise; and I think 
that, although perhaps they do not understand it, that is 
why almost all old people love the spring. It speaks to 
them of life, life arising more beautiful out of death; and, 
perhaps unconsciously, they see in it the type of their own 
spiritual fortune and learn from it resignation to their fate.” 

“ Yes, we heard that in the, lesson this morning,” said 
Henry. “ ‘ Thou fool! that which thou sowest is not quick¬ 
ened except it die.’ ’’ 

“ Oh, I know that the thought is an old one,” she answered, 
Avith some confusion. " and I put Avhat 1 mean very badly, 
but somehoAv these aneiejit truths ahvays seem new to us 
when Ave find them out for ourselves. We hit upon an idea 
that has been the etuumon proj)erty of men for thousands 
of years, and think that avc haA'e made a great disej^very. 
T suppose tlie fact of it is that tliere are no new ideas, and 
you see each of us juust work out his own salvation. I do 
not mean in a spiritual sense only. Nobody else’s thoughts 
or feelings can help us; they may be as old as the Avorld, 
but Avhen we feel them or think them, for us they ai’e fresh 
as the spring. A mother does not love her child less because 
millions of mothers haA'c lov-ed before.’" 

Henry did, not attempt’to (ioutinue the argument. This 
young lady’s ideas, if not neAv, Avere pretty; but he A\'as not 
fond of committing himself to discussion and opinions on 
*such metajihysical subjects, though, liVe other intplligcnt 
men, he had given them a share of his attention. 
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“You are very religious, Miss Levinger, are you not?” 
‘he said. 

“Eeligious? What made you think so? No; I wish I 
were. I have certain beliefs, and I try to be—that is 
ah.” 

“ It was watching your face in church that gave me the 
idea, or ratlier assured me of the fact,” he answered. 

She coloured, and then said: “Why do you ask? You 
believe in our religion, do you not ? ” 

“ Yes, I believe in it. I think that you will find few 
men of my profession wdio do not — perhaps because their 
continual contact wdth the forces and dangers of nature 
brings about dependence upon an unseen protecting Power. 
Also my experience is that religion in one form or another 
is necessary to all human beings. I never knew a man to 
be quite happy who Avas devoid of it in some shape.” 

“Keligion does not always bring happiness, or even peace,” 
said Emma. “My experience is very small — indeed, I have 
none outside books and the village — but I have seen it in 
the case of my own father. T do not suppose it possible 
that a man cftuld be more religious than he has been ever 
since I can remember much about him; but certainly he is 
not happy, nor can he reconcile himself to the idea of death,' 
which to me, except for its physical side, does not seem 
such a terrible matter.” 

“I should say that your father is a very nervous man,” 
Henry answered; “and the conditions of your life and of 
his may have been (piite different. Everybody feels these 
tilings according to his temperament.” 

“ Yes, he is nervous,” she said; then added suddenly, as 
though she w'ished to change the subject, “ Look ! there is 
the sea. How beautiful it is! Were you not sorry to leave 
it. Captain .Graves ? ” 

By now they had turned off the main road, and, following 
a lane which was used to cart sand and shingle from the 
beach, had reached., a chalky slope known as the Cliff. 
Below them w-as a stretch of sand, across which raced the 
in-coming tide, and beyond lay the great ocean, blue in 
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the far distance, but marked towards the shore with parallel 
lines of white-crested billows. < 

Hitherto the afternoon had been dull, but as Emma spoke 
the sunlight* broke through the clouds, cutting a path of 
glory athwart the sea. * 

“ Sorry tb leave it! ” he said, staring at the familiar face 
of the waters, and speaking almost passionately: “it has 
pretty well broken my heart — that is all. I loved my 
profession, it.wjis everj 1 ;hing to me: there T was somebody, 
and had a prospect before me; now I am nobody, and have 
none, except-” And he stopped. 

“ And why did you leave ? ” she asked. 

“ For the same reason that we all do disagreeable things; 
because it was my dxity. My brother died, and my family 
desired my presence, so I was obliged to retire from the Ser¬ 
vice, and there is an end of it.” 

“ I guessed as much,” said Emma softly, “ and I am very 
sorry for you. AVell, we cannot go any farther, so we had 
better turn.” 

Henry nodded an assent, and they walked homewards 
silently, either because their conversation was exhausted, 
or because they were lost in their own thoughts. 

Ft may be remembered that ^Ir. Jlilward had announced 
his intention of attending Rosham church that afternoon. 
As Ellen knew that he was not in the habit of honouring 
any place of worship with his presence, this determination 
of her admirer gav^i her cause for thought. 

For a year or more Mr. ]Milward\s attentions towards her¬ 
self had been m,arked, but as yet he Inid said nothing of a de¬ 
cisive natifl-e. (Jould it be that upon this occasion he intended 
to cross the line which divides attention from courtship ? 
She believed that he did §0 intend, for, otherwii^e, why did 
he take the trouble to come several miles to church, and why 
had he suggested to her that they might go out walking 
together afterwards, as he had done privately on the previous 
evening? At any rate, if such were his mind, Kllei» deter- 
miued that he should have ovary opportunity of declaring 
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it; and it was chiefly for this reason that she had arranged 
Emma’s expedition with her brother, since it would then be 
easy for her to propose that Mr. Milward should escort her¬ 
self in search of them. • 

Sllen did not deceive herself. She knew Mr. Milward’s 
faults, his vulgarity and assumption made her wince, and on 
the whole perhaps she disliked him. But on tlie other hand 
his admiration flattered her vanity, for many were the women 
who had tried to excite it and failed; his wealth appealed 
to her love of luxury and place, and she was well aware that, 
once in the position of his wife, she could guide his weaker 
will ill whatever direction she desired. Moreover his faults 
were all on the surface, he had no secret vices, and she 
trusted to her own tact if not to cminterbaJance, at least to 
divert attention from his errors of manner. 

Ill due course Ellen and Lady Graves iveiit to church, but 
to the private inortification of the former IMr. Milward did* 
not appear. At length, much to her relief, towards the 
.middle of the second lesson a disturbance in the nave lieliind 
her assured her of his presence. She would not look round, 
indeed, but her knowledge of him told lier that nobody else 
arriving so painfully late would have ventured to interrupt 
the congregation in this unnecessary fashion. Meanwhile < 
Mr. Milward had entered the pew behind her, occupying 
the same place that Henry had sat in that morning, whence 
by many means, such as the dropping of books and the shift¬ 
ing of hassocks, he endeavoured to attract her attention; but 
in vain, for Ellen remained inflexible and would not so much 
as turn her head. His effort.s, however, did not altogether 
fail of their effect, inasmuch as she could see that they drove 
her mother almost to distraction, for Lady Graves liked to 
perform her devotions in quiet. 

“ My dear,” she whispered to her daughter at the termi¬ 
nation of the service, “ 1 really wish that when he comes to 
church Mr. Milward could be persuaded not to disturb other 
people by his movements, and generally to adopt a less 
patronising attitude towards the Almighty,” — a sarcasm 
that in after days Ellen was careful to repeat to him. 
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At the doorway they met, and Ellen greeted him with 
affected surprise: • 

“ I thought that you had given ui) the idea of coming, Mr. 
Milward.” • 

“ Oh no; I was a little late, that was all. Did you*not 
hear me eome in ? ” 

“ No,” SMd Ellen sweetly. 

“ If Ellen did not hear you I am sure that everybody else 
did, Mr. Milward,” remarked Lady Graves with some sever¬ 
ity, and then "with a sigh she glided away to visit her son’s 
grave. By this time they were at the church gate, and 
Ellen turned \ip the jjath that ran across the park to the Hall. 

“ How about our walk ? ” said MilwarcL 

“Our walk? Oh! I had forgotten. Do you wish to 
walk ? ” 

“ Yes; that is what I came for.” 

“Indeed! I thought you had come to church. Well, 
my brother and Mi.ss J..evinger have gone to the Cliff, and 
if you like we can meet theju — that is, unless you think 
that it IS going to rain.” 

“Oh no, it won’t rain,” he answered. 

In a few minutes they had left the i)ark and were follow¬ 
ing the same road that Henry and Emma had taken. But 
Ellen xlid not talk of the allegorical mystery of the spring, 
nor did Edward ^lilward set out his views jvs to the necessity 
of religion. On th# contrary, he was so silent that Ellen 
began to be afraid they woidd meet the others before he 
found the (iouragij to do that Avhich, from the nervousness of 
his manner, she Avas noAv assured he meant to do. 

At length it came, and Avith a rush. 

“ Ellen)” said EdAvard in a husky voice. 

“ I beg your pardon,” replied that young lady Avith dignity. 

“ Miss Graves, I mean. T Avish to speak to ygu.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Mihvard.” 

“ I Avant—to ask — you to marry me.” 

Ellen heard the fateful Avords, and a^ gloAv of satisfaction 
Avanned her breast. She had won the game, and evAen then 
she found time to reilect Avith complacency upon tlie insight 
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into character which had taught her from the beginning to 
treat her admirer with affected coldness and assumed supe¬ 
riority. 

“ This is very sudden and unexpected,” she said, gazing 
ove^ his head with her steady blue eyes. • 

Her tone frightened Edward, and he stammered, — 

*‘I>oyon really think so ? You are so clever that I should 
have thought that r'ou must have scon it coming for a long 
while. T know I have only just been able to iirevent myself 
from proposing on two or three occasions — no, that’s a mis¬ 
take, I don’t mean that. Oh I there! Ellen, will you have 
me ? I know that you are a great deal too good for me in 
a way — ever so much cleverer, and all that sort of thing; 
but I am truly fond of you, I am really. I am well off, and 
I know that you would be a credit to me and help me on in 
the world, for I want to go into Parliament some time, and— 
there, I think that is all T have got to say.” 

Ellen considered this speech rapidly. Its manner was 
somewhat to seek, but its substance was most satisfactory 
and left nothing to be desired. Accordingly she concluded 
that the time had come when she might with safety unbend 
a little. 

“Eeally, Hr. Milward,” she said in a softer voice, and 
looking for a second into his eyes, “ this is very flattering 
to me, and 1 am much touched. I can assure you I had no 
idea that my friend had become a”—^and Ellen hesitated 
and even blushed as she murmured the word — “lover. I 
think that perhaps it wcmld be best if T considered your 
offer for a while, in order that I may make perfectly sure of 
the state of my own feelings before I allow myself to say 
wolds which would lie absolutely irrevocable, since, were 1 
once to pledge myself-” and she ceased, overcome. 

“ Oh! pray don’t take time to consider,” said Edward. “ I 
know what that means: you will think better of it, and tell 
me to-morrow that you can only be a sister to me, or some¬ 
thing of the sort.” ^ 

Elletr looked at him a while, then said, “ Do you really 
understand what you ask of me, and mean all you say ? ’‘ 
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“ Why, of course T do, Ellen: I am not aii idiot. Wl^at 
do you suppose I should mean, if it is not that I want you 
to marry me ? ” 

“Then, Edward,” she whispered, “I will say yes,«now 
and for always. 1 will be your wife.” 

“Well, that’s all right,” answered EdAvard, wiping his 
brow Avith liis pocket-handkerchief. “ Why couldn’t you 
tell me so at lirst, dear '! It would liaA’e spared me a great 
defil of agitation.” 

Then it occurred to him that further demonstrations Averc 
usiuil on these occasions, and, dro])ping the handkerchief, 
he made a someAvliat clumsy effort to embrace her. But 
Ellen Avas not yet prepared to be kissed by iMr. ilihA'ard. 
She felt that these amatory i)roceedings AV'ould recpiire a 
good deal of leading up to, so far as she aa us concerned. 

“No, no,” she. murmured — “not uoaa' and here: I am 
upset.” And, AA'ithdraAving her cheek, she gaA'c him her 
hand to kiss. 

It struck EdAA’ard that this was a sonieAvhat poor substi¬ 
tute, more especially as she AA-as AA'caring dogskin gloA'cs, 
Avhereon he imist press his ardent lips. IIoAA-cA'er, he made 
the best of it, and caou repeated the salute, Avhcn a sound 
caused him to look up. 

Noav, the scene of this passionate enco\inter aa'us in a lane 
that ran fi’om the main road to the coast; moreover, it AA-as 
btadly chosen, for Avitbin tlu'ce ])aces of it the lane turned 
sharply to the right-. Down this path, still Avrapped in 
silence, came Henry and Emma, and as EdAvard Avas 
in the act of kissing Ellen's haml they turned the corner. 
Emma aa-^s the lirst to perceive them. 

“ Oh! ” she exclaimed, Avith a start. 

Then Henry suaa'. “ What the deuce-! ” he said. 

Ellen took in the situhtion at :i glance. It’vA'US discom- 
I)Osing, eA'^en to a person of her considerable nerve; but she 
felt that on the Avhole nothing couhl haA’^e happenetl more 
opportunely. Hecovering thcmselve:^ Henry ami Emma 
Avere beginning to advance again, as though they had seen 
nothing, when Ellen whispered hurriedly to her Jianc4:. . ‘ 
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. "You must explain to my brother at once.” 

“All right,” said Edward. “I say, Graves, I dare say 
you were surprised when you saw me kissing Ellen’s hand, 
weren’t you ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Milward, I was surprised.” 

“'Well, you Avon’t be any more Avhen I tell you that we 
are engaged to be married.” 

“ Eorgive me,” said Henry, somewhat icily: “ I am still 
surprised.” And in his heart he added, “Hoav could Ellen 
do it! —how could she do it! ” 

Guessing what was passing in his mind, his sister looked 
at him warningly, and at that moment Emma began to mur¬ 
mur some confused congratulations. Then they set out 
homewards. Presently Ellen, who Avas a person of decision, 
and thought that she had better make the position clear 
Avithout delay, managed to attach herself to her brother, 
leaving the other two to Avalk ahead out of hearing, much 
to their mAitual disgust. 

“ You have not congratulated me, Henry,” she said, in a 
steady voice. 

“ Congratulated you, Ellen! Good Lord! how can I 
congratulate you?” 

“ And Avhy not, pray ? There is nothing against Mr. Mil- 
Avard that I have ever heard of. His character is irreproach¬ 
able, and his pa.st has never been tarnished by any excesses, 
which is more than can be said of many men. He is well 
bom, and he has considerable means.” 

“"Very considerable, I understand,” inte-Tupted Henry. 

“And, lastly, he has a most sincere regard for me, as I 
have for him, and it Avas dear Reginald’s greatest Avish that 
this should come about. Now may I ask you why I am not 
to be congratulated ? ” 

“ Well, if you Avant to know, because T think him insuffer¬ 
able. I cannot make out how a lady like yourself can marry 
such a man just for-” and he stopped in time. 

By this time Ellen was seriously angry, and it must bo 
admitted not altogether without cause;. 

• “Really, my dear Henry,” she said, in her most bitter 
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tones, “I am by no means sure that the epithet which you 
are so good as to apply to Mr. Milward would not be moye. 
suitable to yourself. You always were impossible, Henry 
— you sea I imitate your frankness—and certainly your 
manners and temper have not improved at sea. Please let 
us come an understanding once and for all: I mean to 
marry Mr, Milward, and if by chance any action or words 
of yours should cause that marriage to fall through, I will 
never forgive you. On reflection you must admit that this 
is purely my own affair. Moreover, you are aware of the 
circumstances of our family, which by this prudent and 
proper alliance I at any rate propose to do my best to 
improve.” 

Henry looked at his stately and handsome sister and the 
cold anger that was written on her face, and thought to 
himself, “ On the whole I am sorry for Milward, who, what¬ 
ever his failings may be, is probably an honest man in his 
way.” But to Ellen he said; 

“ I apologise. In nautical language, I come up all I have 
said. You are quite right: I am a bear — I have often 
thought so myself — and my temper, which was never of 
the best, has been made much worse by all that I have seen 
and learned since I returned home, and because I am forced 
by duty to leave my profession. You must make allowances 
for me, and put up with it, and I for my part will do my 
best to cultivate a better frame of mind. And now, Ellen, 
I offer you my warm congratrdations on your engagement. 
Yoir are of an age to judge for yourself, and doubtless, as 
you say, you know your own business. I hope that you 
may be happy, and of course I need hardly add, eveh if my 
prejudise makes him uncongenial to me, that I shall do my 
best to be friendly with Mr. Milward, and to say nothing 
that can cause him to think he is not welcome in our 
family.” 

Ellen heard and smiled: once more she had triumphed. 
Yet, while the smile was on her face, a sadness crept into 
her heart, which, if it was hard and Worldly, was not really 
bad; feeling, as she did, that this bitterly polite speech qf 
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her brother’s had shut an iron door between them which 
could never be reopened. The door was shut, and behind 
her were the affectionate memories of ehildliood and many a 
loving delusion of her youth. Before her lay wealth and 
pridQ of place, and every luxury, but not a grain of love — 
unless indeed she shoidd be so happy as to find the affection 
whereof death and the other circumstances of her life and 
character had deprived her, in the hearts of children yet to be. 
From her intended husband, be it noted, when custom had 
outworn his passion and admiration for her, she did not ex¬ 
pect love even in this hour of her engagement, and if it 
were forthcoming she knew that from him it would not 
satisfy her. Well, she knew also if she had done with 
“ love ” and other illusions, that she had chosen the better 
part according to her philosophy. 


CPIAPTEll VITI. 

TWO CONVERSATIONS. 

On arriving at the Hall, Ellen went at once to her mother’s 
room, while Edward retired to the library, where he was in¬ 
formed that Sir Reginald was to be found. Lady Graves 
received the news of her daughter’s engagement kindly, but 
without emotion, for since her son’s death iiothing seemed 
to move her. Sir Reginald was more ex'f)ansivo. When 
Edward told him that he was engaged to Ellen, he took his 
hand and shook it warmly, — not, indeed, that he had any 
especial affection for that young man, whose tone and 
manners did not chime in with his old-fashioned ideas of 
gentlemanly demeanour, but because' he knew his wealth to 
be large, and rejoiced at the j>rospect of an alliance that 
would strengthen the tottering fortunes of his family. 

Edward had always been p. little afraid of Sir Reginald, 
whose stately and distant courtesy oppressed him, and this 
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fear or respect stood the older man in good stead on the 
present occasion. It enabled him even to explain that Ellen 
would inherit little with as much dignity as though he were 
announcing that she had ten thousand a year in her own 
right, and, striking while the iron was hot, to extract a state¬ 
ment as to settlements. 

Edwardjnentioneda sum that was liberal enough, but by 
a happy inspiration Sir Eeginald hummed and hawed before 
making any answer — Avhereupon, fearing opposition to his 
suit, his would-be son-in-law eorrected himself, adding to the 
amount he proposed to put into settlement a very handsome 
rentcharge on his real property in the event of his prede¬ 
ceasing Ellen. 

“Yes, yes,” said Sir Eeginald. “I think your amended 
proposal proper and even generous. But I am no business 
man—if I had been, things would be very different with me 
now — and my head for figures is so shockingly bad that 
perhaps you will not mind jotting down wliat you suggest on 
a piece of paper, so that I can think it over at my leisure and 
submit it to my lawyers. And then, will it be too much 
trouble to ask you to find Ellen, as I should like to con¬ 
gratulate her ? ” 

“ Shall I go at once ? I can do the writing afterwards,” 
suggested Edward, witli an instinctive shrinking from the 
cold record of pen and ink. 

“ No, no,” answered the old gentleman testily; “ these 
money matters always worry me,” — which was true enough, 
— “ and I want to be done with them.” 

So Edward wrote first and went afterwards, albeit not 
without qualms. 

The sight of his lawyer’s fiwe when he explained to him 
the terms of settlement on his intended marriage, that he 
himself had propounded in black and white, amply justified 
his doubts. 

S‘ Well, I never! ” s!iid the man of law: “ they must know 
their way about at Eoshani Hall. However, as you have 
put it in writing, yoix cannot get oulf of it now. But i)er- 
haps, Mr. Milward, next time you wish to make proposals. 
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of settlement on an almost penniless lady, you will consult 
n)te first.” 

That night there was more outward show of conviviality 
in the cold Hall dining-room than there had been for many 
a day. Everybody drank champagne, and all the gentlemen 
made speeches with the exception of Henry, who contented 
himself with udshing health and happiness to Edward and 
his sister. 

“ You see,” Mr. Levinger whispered to him in the drawing¬ 
room, “ I did well to caution you to be patient with the 
foibles of your future brother-in-law, and I was not far out 
in a surmise that at the time you may have thought imper¬ 
tinent.” 

Henry shrugged his shoulders and made no answer. 

After dinner Lady Graves, who always retired eaidy, 
vanished to her room. Sir Reginald and Mr. Levinger went 
to the library, and Henry, after wandering disconsolately 
for a while about the great drawing-i-oom, in a distant 
corner of which the engaged couple were carrying on a 
tite-d-Ute, betook himself to the conservatory. Here he 
chanced upon Emma. 

To-night she was ib-essed in white, wearing pearls upon 
her slender neck; and seated alone upon a bench in the 
moonlight, for the conservatory was not otherwise illumi¬ 
nated, she looked more like a spirit than a woman. Indeed, to 
Henry, who came upon her unobserved, this apjjearance was 
much heightened by a c.urious and acicidental contrast. Im¬ 
mediately behind Emma was a life-sized marble i-eplicaof one 
of the most beautiful of the statues known to ancient art. 
There above this pale and spiritual maiden, with outstretched 
arms and alluring lips stood the image of AiihiXMlite, 
triumphing in her perfect nakedness. 

Henry looked from one to the other, speculating as to 
which was the more lovely of these types of the spirit and 
the flesh. “ Supposing,” he thought to himself, “ that a 
man were obliged to take his choice between them, I won¬ 
der whiph he would dhoose, and which would bring him the 
greater happiness. For the matter of that, I wonder which 
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I should choose myself. To make a perfect woman the two 
should be merged.” 

Then he came forward, smiling at his speculation, and 
little knowing that before all was done this very choice 
woiild be forced iipon him. • 

“I hopf>that T am not disturbing you. Miss Levinger,” he 
said; “ but *10 tell you the triith I fled here for refuge, the 
draAving-rooin being engaged.” 

Emma stg,rted, and seeing who it was, said, “Yes, I 
thought so too; that is why I came away. I suppose that 
you are very ranch pleased, Captain Graves ? ” 

“What pleases others pleases me,” he answered grimly. 
“ I am not going to marry Mr. Mihvard.” 

“ Why don’t you like him V ” she asked. 

“ I never said I did not like him. I have no doubt that 
he is very well, but he is not quite the sort of man with 
whom I have been accustomed to associate — that is all.” 

“Well, I suppose that I ought not to say it, but I do not 
admire him either; not because he was rude to me. last 
night, but because he seems so coarse. I dislike what is 
coarse.” 

“Do you? Life itself is coarse, and I fancy that a cer¬ 
tain amount of that quality is necessary to happiness in the 
world. After all, the flesh rules here and not the spirit,” — 
and again he looked first at the marble Aidirodite, then at 
the. girl beneath it. ■ “ We are born of the flesh, we are flesh, 
and all our atfections and instincts partake of it.” 

“ I do not agre^' with you at all,” Kmma answered, with 
some warmth. “We are born of the spirit: that is the 
reality; the flesh is only an iicicideut, if a necessary acci¬ 
dent. Wlien Ave allow it to master us, then our troubles 
begin.” 

“Perhaps; but it is rather a pervading accidejit for many 
of us. In short, it makes up our world, and Ave cannot 
escape it. While Ave are of it the most refined .among us 
must follow its routine — more or le:^. A day may come 
Avhen that routine will be different, and our desires, aims 
and objects will vary Avith it, but it is not here or uoAy. 
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Everything has its season, Miss Levinger, and it is useless 
to try to escape from the facts of life, for at last in one. 
shape or another they overtake us, who, strive as we maj', 
can very rarely defy our natures.” 

Emma made no answer, though she did not look con¬ 
vinced, arid for a while they remained silent. /■ 

“ My father tells me that you are coming tO'see us,” she 
said at last. 

“ Yes; he kindly asked me. Do you wish me to come ? ” 

“ Of course I do,” she answered, colouring faintly. “ It 
will be a great change to see a stranger staying at Monk’s 
Lodge. But I am afraid that you will lind it very dull; we 
are quite alone, at this time of year there is nothing on 
earth to do, unless you like birdnesting. There are plenty 
of wild fowl about, and I have, rather a good collection of 
eggs.” 

“Oh, I have no doubt that I shall amuse myself,” he 
answered. “ Don’t you think that we had better be going 
back ? They must have had enough of each other by this 
time.” 

Making no answer, Emma rose and walked across the 
conservatory, Henry following her. At the door, acting on 
a sudden impulse, she stopped suddenly and said, “ You do ‘ 
really mean to come to Monk’s Lodge, do you not. Captain 
Graves ? ” And she looked ux) into his face. 

“ If you wish it,” he answered in a low voice. 

“ I have said that T do wish it,” she rejilied, and turning 
led the way into the drawing-room. , 

Meanwhile another conversation had taken place in the 
library, where Sir Eeginald and ilr. Levinger wfere seated. 

“ I think that you are to be very much congratulated on 
this engagement. Graves,” said his companion. “ Of course 
the young man is not xierfect: ho has faults, and obvious 
ones; but your daughter knows what she is about, and 
understands him, and altogether in the present state of 
affairs-it is a great thing for you.” 

“ Not for me — not for me,” answered Sir Reginald sadly; 
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«I seem to have neither interests nor energies left, and so 
far as I am concerned literally I care for nothing. I have, 
lived my life, Levinger, and I am fading away. That last 
blow of pool; Keginald’s death has killed me, although I do 
not die at once. The only earthly desire which remains»to 
me is to provide, if iiossiblc, for the welfare of my family. 
In furtherauce of that end this afternoon I condescended 
even to get the best possible terms of settlement out of 
young Mil ward. Twenty years ago I should have boon 
ashamed to db such a thing, but age and poverty have hard¬ 
ened me. Besides, I know my man. He blows hot to-day, 
a month hence ho may blow (;old; and as it is quite on the 
cards that he and Ellen will not pull together very rvell in 
married life, and I have nothing to leave her, I am anxious 
that she shoidd be iiroperly provided for. By the way, have 
you spoken to Henry about these mortgages ? ” 

“ Yes, I exidained the position to him on Saturday night. 
It seemed to upset liim a good deal.” 

“I don’t w'onder at it, I am sure. You have behaved 
very kindly in this matter, Levinger. Had it been in anj - 
body else’s hands I suppose that rve should all have been in 
the workhouse by now. But, frankly, I don’t see tlie end 
of it. The money is not yours — it is your daughter's 
fortune, or the greater part of it — and you can’t go on 
being generous with other ])eople‘s fortunes. As it is, she 
stands to lose heavily on the investment, and the property 
is sinking in value every day. It is very well to talk of our 
old friendshii) and of your gratitude to me. Perhaps you 
should be grateful* and no doubt I have pidled you out of 
some nasty scrapes in bygone days, when you were the 
Honourable-” 

“ Don’t mention the name. Graves! ” said Levinger, strik¬ 
ing his stick fiercely on the floor: “ that man is dead; never 
mention his name again to* me or to anybody else*.” 

“ As you like,” ansAvered Sir Regin^d, smiling. “ I was 
only going to repeat that you cannot continue ta be grateftil 
on your daughter’s money, and if yoif take your remedy 
Rosham must go to the hammer sifter all these generations. 
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I shall be dead first, but it breaks my heart to think of it.” 
And the old man covered his face with his tliin hand and 
^aned aloud. 

" Don’t distress yotirself, Graves,” said Levipger gently; 
“ J-have hinted to you before that there is a possible way 
of escape.” 

“You mean if Henry were to take a fapcy to your 
daughter, and she were to reciprocate it ? ” 

“Yes, that is what I mean; and why shouldn’t they? 
So far as Emma is concerned the matter is alre:uly done. 
I am convinced of it. She was much struck with your son 
when she was here nearly two years ago, and has often 
spoken of him since. Emma has no secrets from me, and 
her mind is clear as a glass. It is easy to read what is 
passing there. I do not say that she has thought of marry- 
ing Henry, but she is attached to hitn, and admires him 
and his character — which shows her sense, for he is a fine 
, fellow, a far finer fellow than any of you give him credit 
for. And on his side, why shouldn’t he take to her ? It 
is true that her mother’s origin was humble, though she 
was a much more refined woman than people guessed, and 
that I, her father, am a man under a cloud, and deservedly. 
But what of that ? The mother is dead, and alas! my life 
is not a good one, so that very soon her forbears will be 
forgotten. For the rest, she is a considerable, if not a lai’ge, 
heiress; there should be a matter of at least fifteen thousand 
pounds to come to her besides the mortgages on this place 
and real property as well. In her own way—to my mind 
at any rate — she is beautiful, and there never lived a 
sweeter, purer or more holy-minded Avoinau. If your son 
were married to her, Avithin a year he would Asorship the, 
ground she trod on. Why shouldn’t it come about, then ? ” 

“ I don’t know, except that things Avhich are very suita¬ 
ble and very much arranged have a Avay of falling through. 
Your daughter Emma is all you say, though perhaps a little 
too unearthly. She strikes me as rather ghost-like—that 
is, compared with' the girls of my young days, though I 
understand this sort of thing has become the fashion. The 
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chief obstacle that I fear, however, is Henry himself. He 
is a very queer-grained man, and as likely as not the know, 
ledge that this marriage is uecessaiy to our salvation will 
cause him to refuse to have anything to do with it.” 

“ For his own sake I hope that it may not be so,” answered 
Levinger, with some approach to passion, “ for if it is I tell 
yon fairly that I shall let matters take their course. Emma 
will either come into possession of this jn-operty as the 
future Lady Graves or as Miss Levinger, and it is for your 
son to choose which he prefers.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand all that. What I do not under¬ 
stand, Levinger, is why you should he so desiierately anxious 
for this particular marriage. There are plenty of better 
matches for Emma than my son Henry. AVe are such old 
friends, I do not mind telling you I have not the slightest 
doubt but that you have some secret reason. It seems to 
me — I know you won’t mind ny saying it — that you carry 
the curious doublesidedness of your nature into every detail 
of life. You cannot be anything wholly,— there is always 
a reservation about you: thus, when you seemed to be thor¬ 
oughly bad, there wtis a reservation of good in you; and 
now, when you aj^pear to bo the most righteous man in the 
* county, I sometimes think that there is still a considerable 
leaven of the other thing.” 

Mr. Levinger smiled and shrugged his shoulders, but he 
did not take offence at these remarks. That he refrained 
from doing so showed the peculiar terms on which the two 
men were — terin^ born of intimate knowledge and long 
association. 

“ Most people have more reasons for desiring a thing than 
they choSse to publish on the housetops, Graves; but I 
don’t see why you should seek for secret motives here when 
there are so many that .are obvious. You happen to be 
the only friend 1 have in the world; it is therefore natural 
that I should wish to see my daughter married to your son, 
and for this same reason I desire that your familj', which 
has been jjart and parcel of the country-side for humU'eds of 
yeaa-s, should be saved from ruin. Further, I have taken a 
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greater liking to Henry than to any man I have met for 
'many a long day, and I know that Emma would love him 
and be happy with him, whereas did she marry elsewhere, 
ndth her imusual temperament, she might be very unhappy. 

•‘Also, the mateh would be a good one for her, which 
weighs with me a great deal. Your sou may ne .'er be rich, 
but he has done well in his profession, he is the inheritor of 
an ancient name, and lie will be a baronet. As you know, 
my career has been a failure, and more than a failure. Veiy 
probably my child will never even know who I really am, but 
that she is the granddaughter of a Bradmouth smack owner is 
patent to everybody. I am anxious that all this should be 
forgotten and covered up by an honourable marriage; I am 
anxious, after being slighted and neglected, that she should 
start afresh in a position in Avhich she can hold lier head 
as high as any lady in the county, and I do not think that 
in my case this is an unnatural or an exorbitant ambition. 
Finally, it is my desire, the most earnest desire of my life, 
and I mean to live to see it accomplished. Noav have I 
given you reasons enough?” 

“ Plenty, and very good ones too. But I still think that 
you have another and better in the background. Well, for 
my part I shall only be too thankful if this can be brought 
about. It Avould be a fair marriage also, for such disadvan¬ 
tages as there are seem to be very equally divided; and I 
like your daughter, Levinger, — she is a sweet girl and inter¬ 
esting, even if she is old Will Johnson’s grandchild. Now 
I must be off and say something civil t(fc my future son-in- 
law before he goes,” — and, rising Avith something of an 
effort. Sir Beginald left the room. 

“ GraA'es is breaking up, but he is still shrcAvd,” said Mr. 
Levinger to himself, gazing after him with his inercing eyes. 
“As usual he put his finger on, the Aveak spot. Now, if 
he kncAv my last and best reason for Avishing to sea Emma 
married to Ids son, I wonder Avhat he Avould do ? Shrug his 
shoulders and say juothing, I expect. Beggars cannot be 
choosei-s, and bankrupts are not likely to be very particular, 
yoor old friend ! I am sorry for him. Well, he shall 
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spend his last days in peace if I can manage it — that is, 
unless Henry proves himself an obstinate fool, as it is pcs’ 
sible he may.” 

• 

Next morning Mr. Leviuger and his daughter returned to 
Monk’s L(idge; but before they went it was settled that 
Henry was •to visit them some three weeks later, 011 the 
tenth of June, that date being convenient to all concerned. 

On the following day Henry went to London for a week 
to arrange about a little pension to which he was entitled, 
and other matters. This visit did not improve his spirits, 
for in the course of his linal attendances at the Admiralty he 
discovered for the first time how well he was thought of 
there, and that he had been looked on as a man destined to 
rise in the Service. 

“ Pity that you made up your mind to go, Captain Graves 
— great pity!” said one of the licjid oftieials to him. ‘*1 
always thought that 1 should see you an admiral one day. 
if I lived long enough. We had several good marks against 
your name hei'e, I can tell you. However, it is too late to 
talk of all this now, and I dare say that you will be lictter 
off as a baronet with a big estate than i>anging about the 
•world in an iromdad, with the chance of being shot or 
drowned, i'ou are too good a man to be lost, if you will 
allow me to say so, and now that you are oft' the active list 
you must go into Parliament and try to help us there.” 

“By Heavens, sir,” answered Henry with warmth, “I’d 
rather be a captaii^ of an ironclad in the Channel Fleet than 
a baronet with twenty thousand a year, tliough now T have 
no chance of either. But we can't always jtlease ourselves 
in this world. Good-bye.” And, turning abruptly, he left 
the room. 

“ I wonder why that fellow went,” mused thp official as 
the door closed. “ For a young man he was as good a 
sailor as there is in the Service, and he reallj' might hiive 
got on. Private affairs, I suppose. AVell, it can’t be helped, 
mid there are plenty ready to step into Iiis shoes.” « 

Henry returned to Roshiun very much depressed, nor did 
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he hud the atmosphere of that establishment conducive to 
lightness of heart. Putting aside his personal regrets at 
lea\’ing the Navy, there was much to sadden him. First 
and foremost came hnancial trouble, Avliich by noAv had 
reached an acute stage, for it was difficult to hnd ready 
money wherewith to carry on the ordinary expenses of the 
house. Then his mother’s woeful fa(*.e oppressed him as 
she went about mourning for the dead, mourning also for 
their fallen fortunes, and his father’s failing health gave 
great reason for anxiety. 

Furthermore, though here he knew that he had no just 
cause of complaint, the constant presence of Edward Mil- 
ward irritated him to a degree that he could not conceal. In 
vain did he try to like this j ouiig man, or even to make it 
appear that he liked him'; his efforts were a failure, and he 
felt that Ellen, with whom otherwise he remained on good, 
though not on cordial terms, resented this fact, as he on his 
part resented the continual false i)retences, or rather the 
subterfuges and suppressions of the truth, in which she 
indulged in order to keej) from her flanci a knowledge of 
the real state of the liosham affairs. These arts exa.sperated 
Henry’s pride to an extent almost unbearable, find Ellen 
knew that it was so, but not on this account would sha 
desist from them. For she knew also the vulgar nature of 
her lover, and feared, 2)erhai)s not without reason, lest he 
shoidd learn how great were their distresses, and how com¬ 
plete was the ruin which overshadowed them, and break off 
an engagement that was to cmmect him with a bankrupt 
and discredited family. 

In the midst of these and other worries the time passed 
heavily enough, till at length that day arrived, on which 
Henry was engaged .to visit Monk’s Lodge. Alrea^ he 
had received a note from Emma Levinger, writing on be¬ 
half of her father, to remind him of his promise. It Avas 
a prettily expressed note, written In a delicate and beauti¬ 
ful hand; and he answered it saying that he proposed to 
send his portmantd&u by train and to ride over to Monk’s 
Lodge, arriving there in time for dinner. 
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Henry had not thought much of Emma during the last 
week or two; or, if he had thought of her, it was in an 
impersonal way, as part of a sordid problem with which he 
found liimsplf called ujKm to coiJe. At no time was he 
much given to allow his mind to nui xipon the fascinatfons 
of any wcgnan; and, charming and original as this lady 
might be, he was not in a mood just now to contemplate 
her from the standpoint of romance. Hone the less, how¬ 
ever, was ho glad of the opportunity which this visit gave 
him to escape for a while from Rosham, even if he could 
not leave his anxieties beliind him. 

Tie liad no further conversation with Ellen upon the sub¬ 
ject of Emma. The terms upon which they stood implied 
a mutual truce from interference in each other's affairs. 
His father, however, did say a word to him when he W'ent 
to bid him good-bye. Ife found the old man in bed, for 
now he did not rise till lunch-time. 

“ Good-bye, my boy,-"’ he. said. “ So you are going to 
Monk’s Lodge? Well, it will be a pleasant change for 
you. Old Levinger is a queer lish, and in some ways not 
altogether to be trusted, as I have known for many a year, 
but ho hlis lots of good in him; and to my mind his 
•daughter is charming. Ah, Henry! I wish, without doing 
violence to your own feelings, that you could manage to 
take a fancy to this girl. There, I will say no more; you 
know Avhat 1 mean.” 

“I know, father,” answered Henry, “and I will do my 
best to fall in with vour views. Hut, all the same, however 
charming she may be, it is a little hard on me that I should 
be brought down to this necessity.” 

Then he»rode away, and in due course reached the ruins 
of Ramborough Abbey. 


a 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MUTUAL ADMIKATIOX. 

That Henry and Joan were left lying for so^many hours 
among the graves of Ramborough Abbey is not greatly to 
be wondered at, since, before he h^ ridden half a 
mile, Master Willie Hood’s peculiar method of horseman¬ 
ship resulted in frightening the cob so much that, for the 
first time in its peaceful career, it took the bit between its 
teeth and bolted. For a mile or»more it galloped on at 
right angles to the path, while Willie clung to its mane, 
screaming Wo! ” at the top of his voice, and the sea-birds’ 
eggs with which his pockets were filled, now smashed into 
a filthy mass, trickled in yellow streams down the steed’s 
panting sides. 

At ^length the end came. Arriving at a fence, the cob 
stopped suddenly, and Willie pitched over its head into a 
bramble bush. By the time that he had extricated himself 
— unharmed, but very much frightened, and bleeding from a 
dozen scratches—the hor.se was standing five liundred yards 
away, snorting and staring round in an excited maimer. 
Willie, who was a determined youth, set to work to catch it. 

Into the details of the pursuit we need not enter: suffice 
it to -say that the sun had set before he succeeded in his 
enterprise. Mount it again he could not^ for the saddle had 
twisted and one stirrap was lost; nor would he have done 
so if he could. Therefore he determined to walk into Brad- 
mouth, whither, after many halts and adventures, he arrived 
alK)ut ten o’clock, leading the imwilling animal by the rein. 

Now Willie, although exceedipgly weary, and somewhat 
shaken, was a boy of his word; so, still leading the horse, 
he proceeded straight to the residence of Dr. Childs, and 
rang the bell. 

“ I want the doctor, please, miss,” he said to the servant 
, girl who answered it. 
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“My gracious! you look as if you did,” remarked that 
young lady, surveying his bleeding countenance. 

“ ’Tain’t for myself. Silly! ” he replied. “ You ask the 
doctor to step out, for I don’t trust this here horse to you 
or anybody: he’s run away once, and I don’t want no ftore 
of that th^re game.” 

The girUcomplied, laughing; and presently Dr. Childs, 
a middle-aged man with a quiet manner, appeared, and 
asked what was the matter. 

“Please, sir, there’s a gentleman fallen off Ramborough 
Tower and broken his leg; and Joan Haste she’s with him, 
and she’s all bloody too — though I don’t know what she’s 
broken. I was to ask you to go and fetch him with a shutter, 
and to take things along to tie him up with.” 

“ When did he fall, and what is his name, my hoy ? ” asked 
the doctor. 

“I don’t know when he fell, sir; but I saw Joan Haste 
about six o’clock time. Since then I’ve been getting here 
with this here horse; and I wish that I’d stuck to my legs, 
for all the help he’s been to me — the gi-eat idle brute! I’d 
rather wheel a barrow of bricks nor pull him along behind 
me. Oh! the name ? She said it was Captain Graves of 
Rosham: that was what I was to tell her aunt.” 

“ Captain Graves of Rosham ! ” said Dr. Childs to himself. 
“ Why, I heal’d Mr. Levingcr say that he was coming to stay 
with him to-day! ” 

Then he went into the house, and ten minutes later he was 
on his way to Rajiborough in a dogcart, followed by some 
men with a stretcher. On reaching the ruined abbey, the doc¬ 
tor stood up and looked round; but, although the moon was 
bright, h»could see no one. He called aloud, and presently 
heard a faint voice answering him. Leaving the cai-t in 
charge of his groom, he followed the direction qf the sound 
till he came to the foot of the tower. Here, beneath the 
shadow of the spiked tomb, clasping the senseless body of 
a man in her arms, he found a woman—Joan Haste — 
whose white dress was smirched with blood, and who, to 
all appearance, had but just awakened from a faint. Very 
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feebly—for she was quite ezhauqted^—she explained what 
had hap^^edj add, without more words, thp doctor set to 
work, 

“Ks a baddibh fracture,” said presently. “Lucky 
that t^ poor fellow is insensible.” 

In a qtdirter of an hour he had done all that coidd be done 
there and in that light, and by this tiine th% men who wwe 
following with the stretcher, were seen arriving in another 
caJfc. .Very gently they lifted Henry, who was still uncon¬ 
scious, on to the stretcW, and set out trpon the long trudge 
b^ to Bradmouth, Dr. Childs walking by their side. Mean¬ 
while Josfe was placed in the dogcart and driven forward by 
the coachman, to see that every possible preparation was made 
at the Crown and IVlitre, whither it was rapidly decided that 
the injured man must be taken, for it was the only inn at 
Bradmouth, and the doctor had no place for him in his own 
house. 

At length they arrived, and Henry, who by now was 
recovering consciousness, was carried into Joan’s room, an 
ancient oak-panelled apartment on the ground floor. Once 
this room served as the justice-chamber of the monks; for 
what was now the Crown and Mitre had been their lock-up 
and place of assize, when, under royal charter, they exercised 
legal rights over the inhabitants of Bradmouth. There the 
doctor and his assistant, who had returned from visiting 
some case in the country, Ijegan the work of setting Henry’s 
broken leg, Jijded by Mrs. Gillingsvater, Joan’s aunt, a hard- 
featured, stout and capable-looking Avom^n of middle age. 
At length the task was completed, and Henry was sent to 
sleep tmder the influence of a powerful narcotic. 

“And now, sir,” said Mrs. Gilliiigwater, as Dr. Childs 
surveyed his patient with a certain grate satisfaction, for 
he felt that he had done well by, a very difficult bit of sur¬ 
gery, “if you have a minute or two to spare, I tliink that 
you might give Jqanjt Ipokf she’s got anasty ^ole in her 
shoulder, and seem^ shaken and queer.”. 

Then she led the way across the passage toA littlo r^m 
^hat in the monastic days had served as a cell^ hut itovT iras 





dedicated to the use of Mir. GillingwatOT whenever his wife 
considered him too tipsy to be allowed to share the marital 
chamber. 

Here Joan was lyin^ on a ^ckle bed, in a half-fainting 
condition, while near her,having alighted candle to and fro 
over her prostrate form, stood Mr. Gillingwater, a long, thin¬ 
faced man, with a weak mouth,'who evidently had taken 
advantage of the general confusion to help himself to the 
gin bottle. 

“ Poor dear! poor dear! ain’t it sad to see her dead ? ” he 
said, in maudlin tones, dropping the hot grease from the 
candle upon the face of the defenceless Joan; “and she, 
what she looks, a real lady. Oh! ain’t it sad to see her 
dead ? ” And he wept aloud. 

“.Get out, you drunken sot, will you! ” exclaimed his mfe, 
with savage energy. “ Do you want to set the place on fire ? ” 
And, snatching the candle from Mr. Gillingwater’s hand, she 
pushed him through the ojien door so vigorously that he fell 
in a heap in the passage. Then she turned to Dr. Childs, 
and said, “ I beg your pardon, sir; but there’s only one way 
to deal with him when he’s on the diiiik.” 

The doctor smiled, and began to examine Joan’s shoulder. 

“It is nothing serious,” he said, when he had washed the 
wound, “unless the rust from the spike should give some 
trouble in the healing. Had it been loAver down, it would 
have been another matter, for the limg might have been 
pierced. As it is, with a little antiseptic ointment and a 
sleeping draught,! tliink that your niece will be in a fail 
way to recovery by to-morrow morning, if she has not caught 
cold on that d^p grass.” » 

“However did she come by this, sir asked Mrs. Gilling¬ 

water. 

“ I understand that Cs^ptain Graves climbed, the tower tc 
get some young jackdaws. He fell, and she teied to catch 
him in her arms, but of course was knocked backwards.” 

“She always was a good plucked one, was Joan,” said 
Mrs. Gillingwater, with a certain reluctant pride. 4 iWell 
if no harm comes of it, she has brought us a bit of custon 
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this time auyhow, and when we want it bad enough. The 
Captain is likely to be laid up here some weeks, ain’t he, 
sir ? ” 

“ For a good many Aveeks, I fear, Mrs. Gillingwater, even 
if things go well with him.” 

“ Is he in any danger, then ? ” 

“ There is always some danger to a middle-aged man in 
such a case: it is possible that he may lose his leg, and that 
is a serious matter.” 

“Lord! and all to get her young jackdaAvs. You have 
something to ansAver for, miss, you haA'e,” soliloquised Mrs. 
GillingAA'ater aloud; adding, by way of explanation, as they 
reached the passage, “She’s an unlucky girl, Joan is, for all 
her good looks, — always making trouble, like her mother 
before her: I suppose it is in the blood.” 

Leaving his assistant in charge, Dr. Childs returned home, 
for he had another case to visit that night. Next morning 
he AVTote two notes — one to Sir Keginald Graves and one to 
Mr. Levinger, both of Avhom Avere patients of his, acquainting 
them with Avhat had occurred in language as little alarming 
as possible. HaA’ing despatched these letters by special 
messengers, he Avalked to the CroAvn and Mitre. As he had 
anticipated, except for the pain of the Avoiuid in her shoulder, 
Joan was almost herself again: she had not caught cold, the 
puncture looked healthy, and already her vigorous young 
system was shaking off the effects of her shock and distress 
of mind. Henry also seemed to be progressing as favour¬ 
ably as could be expected; but it Avas depmed advisable to 
keep him under the influence of opiates for the present. 

“ I suppose that we had better send for a trained nurse,” 
said the doctor. “ If I telegraph to London, we could have 
one down by the evening.” 

“ If you <Jo, sir, I am sure I dqn’t know where she’s to 
sleep,” answered Mrs. Gillingwater; “ there isn’t a hole or 
corner here unless Joan turns out of the little back room, 
and then there is nowhere for her to go. Can’t I manage 
for t^a present, sir, with Joan to help ? I’ve had a lot to 
■ dp mth sick folk of all sorts in my day, worse luck, and 
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some knack of dealing with them too, they tell me. Many 
and many’s the eyes that I have shut for the last time. 
Then it isn’t as though you was far off neither: you or Mr. 
Salter can always be in and out if you are wanted.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor, after reflecting, “ we will lek the 
question ^tand over for the present, and see how the case 
goes on.” ' 

He knew Mrs. Gillingwater to he a capable and resource¬ 
ful woman, and one who did not easily tire, for he had had 
to do with her in numerous maternity cases, where she acted 
the pai’t of saije-femme with an address that had Avon her 
a local reputation. 

About tAvelve o’clock a message came to him to say that 
Lady Graves and Mr. Levinger Avere at the inn, and Avould 
be glad to speak to him. He found them in the little bar- 
parlour, and Emma Levinger Avith them, looking even paler 
than her wont. 

“ Oh! doctor, how is my poor son ? ” said Lady Graves, 
in a Shaken voice. “ Mrs. Gillingwater says that I may not 
see him until I have asked you. I Avas in bed this morning 
and not vei'y well Avhen your note came, but Ellen had gone 
over to Upcott, and of course Sir Keginald could not drive 
so far, so J got up and came at once.” And she paused, 
glancing at him anxiously. 

“ I think that you would have done better to stop Avhere 
you AA'ere, Laily Graves, for you are not looking very grand,” 
answered Dr. (Jhilds. “ I thought, of coui-se, that your 
daughter aa'oaiUI (jome. Well, it is a bad doid)le fracture, 
and, imluckily. Captain Graves aa'us left exjmsed for some 
hours after the accident; but at present he seems to be 
going on«,s Avell as possible. That is all I can say.” 

" Hoav did it happen ? ” asked Mr. Ijcviuger. 

“ Joan Haste can tell you better than I can,” the doctor 
ansAvered. “ She is up, for 1 saAV her standing in the pas¬ 
sage. I will call hei‘.” 

At the mention of Joan’s name Mr. LeAringer’s face under¬ 
went a singular contraction, that, quic’k as it was, (M not 
escape tlie doctor’s observant eye. Indeed, he made a*dep- 
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recatory movement with his hand, as though he were about 
to.negative the idea of her being brought before them; then 
hearing Lady Graves’s murmured “by all means,” he seemed 
to change his mind suddenly and said nothing. , Dr. Childs 
opeifed the door and called Joan, and presently she stood 
before them. ^ 

Her face w.as very i)ale, her under lip was a little cut, and 
her right hand rested in a sling on the bosom of her simple 
brown dress; but her very pallor and the anxiety in her 
dark eyes made her beauty the more remarkable, by touch¬ 
ing it with an added refinement. Joan bowed to Mr. Lev- 
inger, who acknowledged her salute with a nod, and curtseyed 
to Lady Graves; then she opened her lips to speak, when 
her eyes met those of Emma Levinger, and she remained 
silent. 

The two women had seen each other before; in childhood 
they had even spoken together, though rarely; but since 
they were grown up they had never come thus face to face, 
and now it seemed that each of them found a curioirs fasci¬ 
nation in the other. It was of Emma Levinger, Joan 
remembered, that Captain Graves had sjioken on the pre¬ 
vious night, wlien his mind began to wander after the acci¬ 
dent; and though she scarcely knew why, this gave her 
a fresh interest in Joan’s eyes. AVhy had his thoughts 
flown to her so soon as his mental balance was destroyed ? 
she wondered. Was he in love with her, or engaged to be 
married to her ? It was possible, for she had heard that he 
was on his way to stay at Monk’s Lodge, ^where they never 
saw any company. 

Joan had almost made uij her mind, with considerable 
perspicuity, that there was something of the sort in the air, 
when she remembered, with a sudden flush of pleasure, that 
Captain Graves had spoken of herself also yonder in the 
churchyard, and in singularly flattering terms, which seemed 
to negative the idea that the fact of a i>erson speaking of 
another jrerson, when under the influence of delirium, neces- 
sarilv^plied the existence of affection, or even of intimacy, 
• b«t\i^en them. Still, thought Joan, it would not be wonder- 
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ful if he did love Miss Levinger. Surely that sweet and 
spiritual face and those solemn gi-ey eyes were such as any 
man might love. 

But if Joan was impressed with Emma, Emma Avas equally 
impressed with Joan, for in that instant of the meetiii^ of 
their gaze, the thought came to her that she had never hefore 
seen so physically perfect a specimen of Avomanhood. Al¬ 
though Emma could theorise against the material, and de¬ 
scribe beauty as an accident, and therefore a thing to be 
despised, she Avas too honest not to confess to herself her 
admiration for such an example of it as Joan afforded. 
This Avas the girl whose bravery, so she Avas told, had saved 
Captain Graves from almost certain death; and, looking at 
her, Emma felt a pang of envy as she compared her health 
and shai)e Avith her OAvn delicacy and slight proi)ortions. 
Indeed, there Avas something more than eiu'y in her mind— 
something that, if it AA'as not jealousy, at least partook of it. 
Of late Emma’s thoughts had centred themseh-es a great 
deal round Captain Graves, and she Avas envious of this 
lovely village girl AA'ith Avhom, in some unknoAvn Avay, he 
had be(!ome acquainted, and Avhose good fortune it had been 
to be able to protect him from the worst effects of his dread- 
•ful accident. 

At that moment a Avarniiig voice seemed to speak in 
Emma’s heart, telling her tbat this Avonian Avould not readily 
let go the man whom fate had brought to her, that she AA’ould 
cling to him indeed as closely as though he Avere her life. 
It had nothing tq do Avith her, at any late as yet; still 
Emma grcAV terribly afraid as the thouglit Avent home, afraid 
Avith a strange, impali)able fear she knew not of AA'hat. At 
least she trembled, and her eyes swam, and she Avished in 
her heart that slu* had never seen .loan Ifaste, that they 
might liA'c henceforth at, different ends of the.Avorld, that 
she might never see her again. 

All this Hashed through the minds of the tAvo girls in one 
short second; the next Emma's terror, jjj,)!- it may fitly be so 
called, had come and gone, and Lady Giua'cs Avas spesik^ig. 

“ Good day, Joan Haste,” she said kindly: “ I uuderst^d 
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that you were with iiiy son at the time of this shocking 
accident. Will you tell us how it came about ? ” 

“Oh, my Lady,” answered Joan with agitation, “it was 
all toy fa^t—at least, in a way it was, though I am sure 
I ndVer meant that he should be so foolish as to try and 
climb the tower.” And in a simple straightforward fashion 
she went on to relate what had occurred, saying as little 
as possible, however, about her o^vn share in the advent¬ 
ure. 

“Thank you,” said Lady Graves when Joan had finished. 
" You seem to have behaved very bravely, and I fear that 
you are a good deal hurt. I hope you ■will soon be well 
again. And now. Dr. Childs, do you think that I might see 
Henry for a little ? ” 

“ Well, perhaps for a minute or two, if you mil keep as 
quiet as possible,” he answered, and led the way to the sick 
room. 

By this time the effects of the sleeping draughts ha<l 
passed off, and when his mother entered Henry was wide 
awake and talking to Mrs. Gillingwater. He knew her step 
at once, and addressed her in a cheery voice, trying to con¬ 
ceal the pain which racked him. 

“ How do you do, mother ? ” he said. “ You find me in a 
queer yfray, but better off than ever I exjiected to be again 
when I was hanging against the face of that tower. It is 
very good of you to come to see me, and I hope that the 
news of my mishap has not upset my father.” 

“ My poor boy,” said Lady Graves, benjiing over him and 
kissing him, “I.am afraid that you must suffer a great deal 
of pain.” . 

“ Nothing to speak of,” he answered, “ but I &m pretty 
well smashed up, and expect that I shall be on my back 
here for some weeks. Queer old place, isn’t it ? This good 
lady tells me that it is her niece’s room. It’s a very jolly 
one anyhow. Just look at the oak panelling and that old 
mantelpiece. By tl^ way, I hope that Miss Joan—I think 
tba^ke said her name was Joan—is not much hurt. She 
i^lt^rave girl, I can tell you, mother. Had it not been -that 
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she caught me when I fell, I must have gone face first on to 
that spiked tomb, and then-” • 

“ Had it not been for her you would never have climbed 
the tower,”* answered Lady Graves with a shudder. “ I 
can’t think what induced you to be so foolish, at your hge, 
iny dear bqv.” 

“ I think it was because she is so pretty, and I wanted to 
oblige her,” he answered, ivith the candour of a mind excited 
by suffering.^ “ I say, I hope that somebody has written to 
the Levingers, or they will be wondering what on earth has 
become of me.” 

“ Yes, yes, dear; they are here, and everything has been 
explained to them.” 

“ Oh, indeed. Make them my excuses, will you ? ^yhen 
I am a bit better I should like to see them, but I don’t feel 
quite up to it just now.” 

Henry made this last remark in a weaker voice; and, 
taking the hint. Dr. Childs touched Lady Gi'aves on the 
shoulder and nodded towards the door. 

“Well, dear, I must be going,” said his mother; “but 
Ellen or I will come over to-morrow to see how you are 
getting on. By the way, should you like us to send for a 
‘trained nurse to look after yon ? ” 

“ Most certainly not,” Heni-y ansivered, with vigour; “ I 
hate the sight of hospital nurses—they always remind me 
of Haslar, where I was laid up with jaundice. There are 
two doctors and this good lady taking care of me here, and 
‘if that isn’t enough for me, nothing will be.” 

“ Well, dear, we will see how you get on,” said his mother 
•doubtfully. Then she kissed him and went; but the doctor 
stopped behind, and having taken his patient’s temperature, 
ordered him another sleeping draught. 

So soon as Lady Graves had left the parlour, Joan fol¬ 
lowed her example, murmuring with tmth that she felt a 
little faint. 

“What a beautiful girl, father!” |aid Emma to Mr. 
Levinger. “Who is she? Somebody said the othes: ^y 
that there was a mystery about her.” 



“ How on eiirtli should I know ? ” he answered. “ She is 
; Mra. GUlingwater’s niece and I believe that her parents are 
dead; that is the only mystery I ever heard.” 

“ I think , that there must be something odd, all the same,” 
said Emma “ If you notice, her manners are quite different 
from those of most village girls, and she speaks ^most like 
. a lady.” ^ 

“Been, educated above her station in life, I fancy,” her 
. father answered snappishly. “ That is the way girls of this 
kind are ruined, and taught to believe that nothing in their 
own surroundings is good enough for them. Anyhow, she 
has led poor Graves into this mess, for which I shall not 
forgive her in a hurry.” 

“ At least she did her best to save him, and at great risk 
to herself,” said Emma gently. “ I don’t see what more she 
could have done.” 

“That’s woman’s logic all over,” replied the father. 
"First get a man who is worth two of you into some ter¬ 
rible scrape, physical or otherwise, and then do your ‘ best 
to save him,’ and pose as a heroine. It would be kinder to 
leave him alone altogether in nine cases out of ten, only 
then it is impossible to play the guardian angel, as every 
. woman loves to do. Just to gratify her whim—for that i^ 
the plain English of it—this girl sends poor Graves up that 
tower; and because, when he falls off it, she tries to throw 
her arms round him, everybody talks of her wonderful 
courage. Bother her and her courp,ge! The net result is 
that he will never be the same man again.’’ 

Her father spoke with so much suppressed energy that 
Emma looked at him in astonishment, for of late years, at 
any rate, he had been accustomed to act calmly aAd to speak 
temperately. 

“ Is Captain Graves’s case so sqrious ? ” she asked. 

“From what young Salter tells me I gather that it is 
about as bad as it can be of its kind. He has fractured his 
leg in a very awkward place, there is some haemorrhage, and 
hej^y exposed for nearly five hours, and had to be carried 
^i^ral miles.” 



“What will happen to him, then?” asked Emma in 
alarm. “ I thought that the worst of it was over.” , 
“I can’t tell you. It depends on Providence and his 
constitution^ but what seems likely is that they will be 
forced to amputate his leg and make him a hopeless cripple 
for life.” 1 

“ Oh! ” raid Emma, catching her breath like one in pain; 
“ I had no idea that it was so bad. This is terrible.” And 
for a moment she leant on the back of a chair to support 
herself. * ^ 

“ Yes, it is black enough; but we cannot help by stoppng 
here, so we may as well drive home. I will send to inquire 
for him this evening.” 

So they went, and never had Emma a more unhappy drive. 
She was looking forward so much to Captain Graves’s visit, 
and now he lay Avounded—dangeroiisly ill. The thought 
wrung her heart, and she could almost find it in her gentle 
breast to detest the girl who, hoAvever innocently, had been 
the cause of all the trouble. 


CHAPTEE X. 


Fob the next tw;o days, notAvithstanding the serious condi¬ 
tion of his broken leg, Henry seemed to go on Avell, till even 
his mother and Emma LeAunger, both of Avhom were kept 
accurately informed of his state, ceased to feel any particu¬ 
lar alarm about him. On the second day Mrs. Gillingwater, 
being called away to attend to some other matter, sent for 
Joan—who, although her arm was still in a sling, had now 
almost recovered—to watch in the sick room during her 
absence. She came and took her seat by the bed, for at the 
time Henry was asleep. Shortly afterwards he awo^e and 
saw her. 



“Is Uiat yoB, Jtfiss Haste?” he said. “I did not know 
jiat you cared for nursing.” 

“Yes, sir,^’ answered Joan. “My aunt was obliged to go 
out for ‘a little while, and, as you are doing so nicely, she 
sail that she thought I might be trusted to look aiter you, 
till she came back.” 

' “It is very kind of you, I am sure,” said H€hry. “Sick 
rooms are not pleasant places. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
giving me some of that horrid stuff—barley-:water I think it 
ia I am thirsty.” ' ' 

^oan handed him the glass and supported hkt hiad while 
hadrank. When he had satisfied his thirst he said: 

“ I have never thanked you yet for your bravery. I do 
thank you sincerely. Miss Haste, for if I had fallen on to 
those spikes there would have been an end of : me. I 
saw them as I was hanging, and thought that my hour had 
come.” 

“Apd yet he told me to ‘stand clear’!” reflected Joan; 
but aloud she said: 

“Oh! pray, pray don’t thank me, sir. It is all my fault 
that you have met with this dreadful accident, and it breaks 
my heart to think of it.” And as she spoke a great tear ran 
down her beautiful face. 

“Come, please don’t cry: it upsets me; if the smash was 
anybody’s fault, it was my own. I ought to have known 
better.” 

“I will try not, sir,” answered Joan, in a choking voice; 
“but aunt said that you weren’t to'talk, and you are talking 
a great deal.” * 

1 .!j,“A 11 righV’ he replied: “you stop crying and I’ll, stdp 
taking.” t 

As may be guessed after this beginning, from that hour till 
the end of his long and dangerous illness, Joan was Hemy’s 
most constwt attendant. Her aunt did the’^oughor weak of 
the sick room, indeed, but for everything else he depi^nded 
apon her; clinging to her with a strange obstinacy that baf¬ 
fled ^1 attempts td replace her by a more highly trained 
^pne. On one occasion^ when ah effort of the sent waa 



made, the results upon the patient were so unfavourable that, 
to her secret satisfaction, Joan was at once reinstalled. ; 

/ After some days Henry took a decided turn for the worse. 
His temperature rose alarmingly, and he became delirious, 
with short coherent intervals. Blood poisoning, which the 
doctors feared, declared itself, and in the upshot he fell a vic¬ 
tim to a drladful fever that nearly cost him his life. At one 
time the doctors were of opinion that his only chance lay in 
amput^o||.' of the fractured limb; but in the end they 
gave ujl^liis idea, being convinced that, in his present state, 
he woidd certainly die of the shock were they to attmipt 
the operation. , 

Then followed three terrible days, while Henry lay be¬ 
tween life and death. For the greater part of those days 
Lady Graves and Ellen sat in the bar-parlour, the former 
lost in stony silence, the latter pale and anxious enough, 
but still calm and collected. Even now Ellen did not lose 
her head, and this was well, for the others were almost dis¬ 
tracted by anxiety and giief. Distrusting the capacities of 
Joan, a young person whom she regarded with disfavour as 
being the cause of her brother’s accident, it was Ellen who 
insisted upon the introduction of the trained nurses, with 
► consequences that have been de^ribed. When the doctors 
hesitated as to the possibility of an operation, it was Ellen 
also who gave her voice against it, and persuaded her mother 
to do the same. 

“ I know nothing of surgery,” she said, with conviction, 
“ and it seems probable that poor Henry will die; but I feel 
sure that if you tiy to cut off his leg he will certainly die.” j 
I think that you are right, Miss Graves,” said the 
nent surgeon who had been brought down in consultation, 
and with whom the final word lay. “ My opinion is that 
the only course to follow with your brother is to leave him 
alone, in the hi^e that his*constitution will pidl Kim through.” 

So it came about that Henry escaped the knife. 

Emma Levinger and her father also haunted the inn, smd 
it was during those dark days that the'state of the former’s 
aff^ions became cl^ both to herself and to every one 
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her. Before tius she had never confessed even to her own 
h^art that she wras attached to Henry Graves; but now, in 
the agony of her suspense, this love of hers arose in strength, 
and she knew that, whether he stayed or was caUed away, it 
must always be the nearest and most constant companion of 
her life. Why she loved him Emma could not tell, nor even 
SdieU she began to do so; and indeed these things are diflS- 
cult - to define. But the fact remained, hard, palpable, 
staring: a fact which she had no longer any care to conceal 
. or ignore, seeing that the conditions of the cas6 caused her 
‘ to set aside those considemtions of womanly reserve that 
doubtless would otherwise have induced her to veil the 
'secret of her heart for ever, or until circxunstances gave 
opportunity for its legitimate expression. 

At length on a certain afternoon there came a crisis to 
which there was but one probable issue. The doctors and 
nurses were in Henry’s room doing their best to ward off 
the fate that seemed to be approaching, whilst Lady Graves, 
Mr. Levinger, Ellen and Emma sat in the parlour awaiting 
tidings, and striving to hope against hope. An hour passed, 
and Emma could bear the uncertainty no longer. Slipping 
out unobserved, she stole towards the sick room and listened 
at a little distance from it. Within she could hear the« 
voice of a man raving in delirium, and the cautious tread of 
those who tended him. Presently the door opened and 
Joan appeared, walking towards her with ashen face and 
shaking limbs. 

" How is he ? ” asked Emma in an intense whisimr, catch¬ 
ing at her dress as she passed. 

Joan looked at her and shook her head: speak she could 
not. Emma watched her go with vacant eyes, ar.d a jeal¬ 
ousy smote her, which made itself felt even through the 
pain that tore her heart in two. Why should this woman 
be free to come and go about the* bedside of the man who 
was everything to her—to hold his dying hand and to lift 
his dying head —while she was shut outside his door? 
Emma wondered bitterly. Surely that should be her place, 
.n^^e village girl’s who had been the cause of all thirsor- 
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row. Thetf sHe turned, and, creeping back to the parlour, she 
flung herself into a chair and covered her face with her hands, 

“ Have you heard anything ? ” asked Lady Graves. 

Emma nu^e no reply but her despur broke from her in 
a low moaning that was very sad to hear. > 

Do not grieve so, dear,” said Ellen kindly. 

“Let me'grieve,” she answered, lifting her white face;<‘ 
“let me grieve now and always. I know that Faith should 
give me comfort, but it fails me. 1 have a right to grieve,” 
she went on passionately, “ for I love him. 1 do not care 
who knows it now: though I am nothing to him, I love him, 
and if he dies it will break my heart.” . 

So great was the tension of suspense that Emma’s announce¬ 
ment, startling as it was, excited no surprise. Perhaps they 
all knew how things were with her; at any rate Lady Graves 
answered only, “We all love him, dear,” and for a time no 
more was said. 

Meanwhile, could she have seen into the little room behind 
her, Emma might have witnessed the throes of a grief as 
deep as her own, and even more abandoned; for there, face 
downwards on her bed, lay Joan Haste, the girl whom she 
had envied. Sharp sobs shook her frame, notwithstanding 
that she had thrust her handkerchief between her teeth to 
check them, and she clutched nervously at the bedclothes 
with her outstretched hands. Hitherto she had been calm 
and silent; now, at length, when she was of .no more service, 
she broke down, and Nature took its way with her. 

“ O my God! ” she muttered between her strangling sobs, 
“spare him and kill me, for it was my fault, and I am his 
mi^eresB. O my God! my God! What have I done that 
I should suffer so ? What makes me suffer so ? -Oh 1 spare 
him, spare him! ” 

Another half-hour passed', and the twilight began to gather 
in the parlour. 

“It is very long,” murmured Lady Graves. 

“While they do not come to call us ^ere is hope,” an¬ 
swered Ellen, striving to keep up a show of courage. 
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Once mote there was silence, and the time wmit on and 
.the darkness gathered. 

At length a step was heard approaching, and they knew 
it for that of Dr. Childs. Instinctively they all rose, expect¬ 
ing the last dread summons. He was among them now, but 
they could not see his face because of the shadows. 

“ Is Lady Graves there ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes,” whispered the poor woman. 

“ Lady Graves, I have come to tell you that by the mercy 
of Heaven your son’s constitution has triumphed, and, so far 
as my skill and knowledge go, I believe that he will live.” 

For a second the silence continued; then, with a short 
sharp cry, Emma Levinger went down upon the floor as 
suddenly as though she had been shot through the heart. 

Joan also had heard Dr. Childs’s footstep, and, risii^ 
swiftly from her bed, she followed him to the door of the 
parlour, rvhere she stood listening to his fateful words — 
for her anxiety rvas so intense that the idea of intrusion did 
not even cross her mind. 

Joan heard the words, and she believed that they were an 
answer to her prayer; for her suffering had been too fierce 
and personal to admit of her dissociating herself from t^jp 
issue, at any rate at pre.sent. She forgot that she was not 
concerned alone in this matter of the life or death of Henry 
Graves—she who, although as yet she did not know it, was 
already wrapped with the wings and lost in the shadow of 
a great and tragic passion. She had prayed, and she had 
been answered. His life had been giveh back to her. 

Thus she thought for a moment; the ne^t she heard 
Emma’s cry, and saw her fall, and was imdec^ved. Now 
she was assured of what before she had suspected, that this 
sweet and beautiful lady loved the man who lay yonder; 
and, in the assurance of that lo^'e, she learned her own. It 
became clear to her in an instant, as at night the sudden 
lightning makes clear the landscape to some lost wanderer 
among mountains.*'' As in the darkness such a wanderer may 
Jjclieve that his feet are set upon a trodden road, and in th^ 
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baleful glare discover himself to be surrounded by dangers, 
amid desolate wastes; so at this sight Joan understood, 
whither her heart had strayed, and was affrighted, for truly 
the place see,med perilous and from it there was no retreat. 
Before her lay many a chasm and precipice, around her was 
darkness, and a blind mist blew upon her face, a mist wet 
as though ■tt^lth tears.' 

Somebody in the parlour called for a light, and the voice 
brought her back from her vision, her hopeless vision of 
what was, had been, and might be. ^Vhat had chanced or 
could chance to her mattered little, she thought to herself, 
as she turned to seek the lamp. He would live, and that 
was what she had desired, what she had prayed for while as 
yet she did not know why she prayed it, offering her own 
life in payment. She understood now that her prayer had 
been answered more fully than she deemed; for she had 
given her life, her true life, for him and to him, though he 
might never learn the price that had been exacted of her. 
Well, he would live — to be happy with Miss Levinger— 
and though her heai't must die because of him, Joan could 
be glad of it even in those miserable moments of revela¬ 
tion. 

She returned with the lamp, and assisted in loosening the 
collar of Emma’s dress and in sprinkling her white face with 
water. Nobody took any notice of her. AVliy should they, 
who were overcome by the first joy of hope renewed, and 
moved with pity at the sight of the fainting girl ? They 
even spoke openly before her, ignoring her presence. 

“Do not ^ afraid,” said Dr. Childs: “I have never 
known happiness to kill people, But she must have suffered 
a great deal from suspense.” 

“ I did not know that it had gone so far with her,” said 
her father in a low voice to Lady Graves. “ I believe that 
if the verdict had been the other way it would have killed 
her also.” 

“ She must be very fond of him,’’ answered Lady Graves; 
“ and I am thankful for it, for now 1 h^e seen how sweet 
she is. Well, if it pleases God that Henry should recover^ 
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I hope that it will all come light in the end. Indeed, he will 
he a strange man if it does not.” 

Just then Ellen, who was watching and listening, seemed 
to become aware of Joan’s presence. 

" Thank you,” she said to her; “ you can go now.” 

So Joan went, humbly enough, suffering a sharper misery 
than she had dreamed that her heart could Hold, and yet 
vaguely happy through her wretchedness. “ At least,” she 
thought to herself, with a flash of defiant feeling, “ I am his 
nurse, and they can’t send me away from hiih yet, because 
he won’t let them. It made him worse when they tried 
before. When he is well again Miss Levinger will take him, 
but till then he is mine—mine. Oh! I wish I had knoivn 
that she was engaged to him from the beginning: no, it 
would have made no difference. It may be wicked, but I 
should have loved him anyhow. It is my doom that I should 
love him, and I would rather love him and be wretched, than 
not love him and be happy. I suppose that it began when 
I first saw him, though I did not understand it then—I 
only wondered why he seemed so different to any other man 
that I had seen. Well, it is done now', and there is no use 
crying over it, so I may as w'ell laugh, if one can laugh wdth 
a heart like a lump of ice.” 

Once out of danger, Henry’s progress towards recovery 
was sure, if slow'. Three weeks passed before he learned 
how near he had been to death. It was Joan who told him, 
for as yet he had been allowed only t^e briefest of inter¬ 
views with his mother and Ellen, and on these occasions, by 
the doctor’s orders, their past anxieties w'ere not even alluded 
to. Now, however, all danger was done writli, and that 
afternoon Joan had been informed by Dr. Childs that she 
might read to her patient if he wished it, or talk to him 
upon any subject in which he seemed to take interest. 

It was a lovely July day, and Joan was seated sewing in 
Henry’s, or rather in her own room, by the open window, 
through which flohted the scent of flowers and a murmuring 
,«ound of the sea. Henry had been dozing, and she laid her 
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work upon her knee and watched him while he slept. Pres¬ 
ently she saw that his eyes were open and that he wag 
looking at her. 

“Do you ^ant anything, sir ? ” she said, hastily resuming 
her sewing. “ Are you comfortable ? ” 

“Quite, thank you; and I want notliing except to go on 
looking at you. You make a v^ery pretty picture in that old 
window place, I assure you.” 

She coloured faintly and did not answer. Presently he 
spoke again. ‘ 

“ Joan,” he said—he always called her Joan now—“ was 
I very bad at any time ? ” 

“Yes, sir; they almost gave you up three weeks ago— 
indeed, they said the chances were ten to one against your 
living.” 

“It is strange: I remember nothing about it. Do you 
know, it gives me rather a turn. I have been too busy a 
man and too occupied with life to think much of death, and 
I don’t quite like the sensation of having been so near- to it; 
though perhaps it is not so bad as one thinks, and Heaven 
knows it would have saved me plenty of worry here below,” 
and Henry sighed. 

“I am very grateful to you all,” he went on after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, “for taking so much trouble about me — 
especially to you, Joan, for somehow or other I realised 
your presence even when I was off my head. I don’t know 
how you occupy yourself generally, but I am sui-e you are 
fond of fresh air. ^It is uncommonly good of you to mew 
yourself up here just to look after me.” 

“ Don’t talk like that, sir. It is my business.” 

“ Your iusijness! Why is it your business ? You are 
not a professional nurse, ai-e you ? ” 

“ No, sir, though they offered to pay me to-day,” and she 
flushed wil^ indignation as she said it. 

“ Well, don’t be angry if they did. Why shouldn’t you 
have a week’s wage for a week’s work ? I suppose you like 
to earn something, like the rest of us.” 

“ Because I don’t choose to,” answered Joan, tapping the • 
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floor with her foot: “ Fd rather starve. It is my fault that 
you got into this trouble, and it is an insult to offer me 
money because I am helping to nurse you out of it.” 

“Well, there is no need to excite yourself,about it. I 
have no doubt they thought that you would take a different 
view, and really I cannot see why you should not. Tell me 
what happened on the night that they gave me up: it inter¬ 
ests me.” 

Then in a few graphic words Joan sketched the scene so 
vividly, that Henry seemed to see himself lying unconscious 
on the bed, and sinking fast into death while the doctors 
watched and whispered round him. 

“Were you there all the time?” he asked curiously. 

“ Most of it, till I was of no further use and could bear 
no more.” 

" IVbat did you do then ? ” 

“ I went to my room.” 

“ And what did you do there ? Go to sleep ? ” 

“Go to sleep! I — I — cried m}' heart out. I mean— 
that I said my prayers.” 

“ It is very kind of you to take so much interest in me,” 
he answered, in a half bantering voice; then, seeming to 
understand that she was very much in earnest, he changed 
the subject, asking “ And what did the others do ? ” 

“ Thfey were all in the bar-parlom; they waited there till 
it grew dark, and then they waited on in the dark, for they 
thought that presently they would be called in to see you 
die. At last the change came, and Dr. ^hilds left you to 
tell them when he was sure. 1 heard his step, and followed 
him. I had no business to do it, but I could not help myself. 
He went into the room and stood still, trying to make out 
who was in it, and you might have heard a pin drop. Then 
he spoke to^your mother, and said that through the mercy of 
Heaven he believed that you would live.” 

“ Yes,” said Henry; “and what did they say then? ” 

“ Nobody said anything, so far as I could hear; only Miss 
Levinger screamed knd dropped on the floor in a faint.” 

^« Why did she do that ? ” asked Henry. “ I suppose that 
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they had been keeping her there without any dinner, and her 
nerves were upset” . 

«Perhaps they were, sir,” said Joan sarcastically: “most 
women’s nerves would be upset when they learned that the 
man they were engaged to was coming back to them fiom 
the door of, the dead.” 

“Possibly; but 1 don’t exactly see how the case applies.” 

Joan rose slowly, and the work upon which she hsid been 
employed fell from her hand to the floor. 

“I do not quite understand you, sir,” she said. “Do you 
mean to say that you are not engaged to Miss Levinger?” 

“ Engaged to Miss Levinger! Certainly not. Whatever 
may happen to me if I get out of this, at the present 
moment I am under no obligations of that sort to any 
human creature.” 

“ Then I am sorry that I said so much,” answered Joan. 
“ Please forget my silly talk: I have made a mistake. I — 
think that I hear my axmt coming, and—if you will excuse 
me, I will go out and get a little air.” 

“ All this is Greek to me,” thought Henry, looking after 
her. “ Surely Ellen cannot have been right! Oh, it is stuff 
and nonsense, and I will think no more about it.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

KLLRN OKOWS AL.4RMED. 

On thefmorrow Henry had his first long interview with 
his mother and Ellen, who again detailed to him those 
particulars of his illness of which he had no memory, speak¬ 
ing more especially of the events of the afternoon and even¬ 
ing when he was supposed to be dying. To these Ellen 
added her version of the incident of Emma’s fainting fit, 
which, although it was more ample, did^iot.differ materially 
from that given him by Joan. 
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“ I have heard about this,” said Heiu-y, when she paused; 
“.and I am sorry that my illness should have pained Miss 
Levinger so much.” 

“ You have heard about it ? Who told you—Dr. Childs ? ” 

“<No; Joan Haste, who is nursing me.” 

“ Then I can only say that she had no business to do so. 
It is bad enough that this young woman, to whom we cer¬ 
tainly owe no gratitude, should have thrust herself upon 
us at such a terrible moment; but it is worse that, after 
acting the spy on poor Emma’s grief, she shoidd have the 
hardihood to come and tell you that she had done so, and to 
describe what passed.” 

“ You must really excuse me, Ellen,” her brother answered; 
“ but I for one owe a great deal of gi-atitude to Joan Haste 
—indeed, had it not been for her care, T doubt if I should 
be here to be grateful today. Also it does not seem to have 
struck you that probably she took some interest in my case, 
and that her motive was not to spy upon you, but to hear 
what the doctor had to say.” 

“A great deal of interest—too much, indeed, I think,” 
said Ellen drily; and then checked herself, for, with a warn¬ 
ing glance at her daughter, Lady Graves suddenly changed 
the conversation. •- 

A few minutes later his mother went out of the room 
to speak to Mrs. Gillingwater, leaving Ellen and Henry 
alone. 

“I am sorry, dear, if I spoke sharply just now,” said 
Ellen presently. “lam afraid that I an;, an argumentative 
creature, and it is not good for you to argue at present. 
But, to tell the truth, I was a little put out because you 
took the story of dear Emma’s distress so coolly; and also 
because I had wished to be the first to tell it to you.” 

“ I did not mean to take it coolly, Ellen, and I can only 
repeat that t am sorry. I think it a pity that a girl of Miss 
Levinger’s emotional temperament, who probably has had 
no previous experience of illness tiireatening the life of a 
friend, should have been exposed to such a strain upon her 
nerves.” 
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“ A friend—a friend ? ” ejaculated Ellen, arching her eye¬ 
brows. 

“ Yes, a friend—at least I suppose that I may call myself 
so. Really^Ellen, you mystify me,” he added petulantly. 

“Keally, Henry, you astonish me,” his sister answwed. 
« Either you are tlie most simple of men, or you are pretend¬ 
ing ignoralnce out of sheer contrariness.” 

“Perhaps if you Avould not mind explaining, it might 
simplify mattei-s, Ellen. I never was good at guessing 
riddles, and" a fall off a church tower has not improved 
my wits.” 

“ Oh, how can you talk in that way! Don’t you remem¬ 
ber what I told you when you came home ? ” 

“ You told me a good many things, Ellen, most of which 
were more or less disagreeable.” 

“ I told you that Emma Leviiiger was half in love with 
you, Heniy.” 

“ Yes, I know you did; and I didn’t believe you.” 

“ Well, perhaps you will believe me now, when I say that 
she is wholly in love with you — as much in love as ever 
woman was with man.” 

“Ho,” said Henry, shaking his head; “I don’t wish to 
Contradict, but I must decline to believe that.” 

“ Was there ever so obstinate a person! Listen now, and 
if you ai'e not satisfied of the truth of what I say, ask 
mother, ask Mr. Levinger, ask the girl herself.” And word 
for Avord she repeated the passionate confession that had 
been Avning fron^ poor Emma’s agony. Noav Avill you 
believe me ? ” she said. 

“ It seems that I must,” he answered, after a pause; 
“though € think it quite possible that Miss Levinger’s 
Avords sprang from her excitement, and did not mean what 
they appeared to convey. , I think also, Ellen, thqt you ought 
to be ashamed of youtself for repeating to me what slipped 
from her in a moment of mental strain, and thus put¬ 
ting her in a false position. Supposing that the doctor, or 
Joan Haste, were to tell you every f^lish thing which I 
may have uttered during my delirium, what would yo” 
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think of them, I wonder ? Still, I dare say that I led you 
on and you meant it kindly; but after this I am sure I 
do not know how I shall dare to look that poor girl in the 
face. And now I think I am a little tired. .Would you 
callers. Gillingwater or some one ? ” 

Ellen left her brother’s room in a state of irritation which 
was not the less intense because it was suppressed. She 
felt that her coup had not come off—that she had even 
made matters worse instead of better. She had calculated, 
if Henry’s affections were not touched, that "at least his 
vanity would be flattered, by the tale of Emma’s dramatic 
exhibition of feeling: indeed, for aught she knew, either or 
both of these conjectures might be correct; but she was 
obliged to confess that he had given no sign by which she 
could interpret his mind in any such sense. The signs were 
all the other way, indeed, for he had taken the opportunity 
to lecture her on her breach of confidence, and it angered 
her to know that the reproof was deserved. In truth, she 
was so desperately anxious to bring about this marriage as 
soon as possible, that she had allowed herself to be carried 
away, with the result, as she now saw, of hindering her own 
object. 

Ellen had a very imperfect appreciation of her brother’c 
character. She believed him to be cold and Pharisaical, and 
under this latter head she set down his notions concerning 
the contraction of marriages that clianced to be satisfac¬ 
tory from a money point of view. 11 did not enter into her 
estimate of him to presume that he mighty possess a delicacy 
of feeling which was lacking in her own nature; that the idea 
of being thrust into marriage with any woman in order to 
relieve the pecuniary necessities of his family, might revolt 
him to the extent of causing a person, whom perhaps he 
would otherwise have loved, to become almost distasteful 
to him. She did not understand even that the premature 
and unsought declaration of affection for himself on the 
part of the lady who was designed by others to be his wife, 
might produce a soiSewhat similar effect. And yet a very 
slight consideration of the principles of human nature 
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would have taught her that this was likely to be the 
case. . 

These were solutions' of Henry’s conduct that did not 
suggest themselves to Ellen, or, if they did, she dismissed 
them contemptuously in her search for a more plausible 
explanation. Soon she found one which seemed to explain 
everything: Joan was the explanation. Nothing escaped 
Ellen’s quick eyes, and she had noticed that Joan also was 
distressed at Henry’s danger. She had marked, moreover, 
how he clung to this girl, refusing to be parted from her 
even in his delirium, and with what tenderness she nursed 
him; and she knew how often men fall in love with women 
who tend them in sickness. 

Now, although she did not like Joan Haste, and resented 
as an impertinence, or worse, her conduct in following Dr. 
Childs to the parlour and reporting what took place there 
to Henry, Ellen could not deny that she was handsome, 
indeed beautiful, or that her manners were refined beyond 
what was to be expected of one in her station, and her 
bearing both gracious and dignified. Was it not possible, 
Ellen reflected, that these charms had produced an effect 
even upon her puritan brother, who already expressed his 
latitude with such unnecessary warmth ? 

The thought filled her with alarm, for if once Henry 
became entangled with this village beauty, she knew enough 
of him to be sure that there would be an end of any pros¬ 
pect of his engagement to Emma—at least for the present. 
Meanwhile the gii -1 was about him all day and every day, 
and never had a woman a l)etter opportunity of carrying 
her nefarious schemes to a successful issue ; for that Joan 
had scheifies she soon ceased to doubt. 

In this dilemma Ellen took counsel with her./fanc^, whom 
she knew to possess a certain shrewdness; for she preferred 
to say nothing to her mother, and Sir Reginald was so unwell 
that he could not be troubled with such matters. By this 
time Edward Milward was aware that the Graves family 
desired greatly to bring about a match *between Henry and 
Emma, though he was not aware how pressing were the 
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money difficulties which led them to be anxious for this 
alliance. He listened with interest to Ellen’s tale, then 
chuckled and said, — 

“ Depend upon it you have knocked the right, nail on the 
head as usual, Ellen. Those sanctimonious fellows like 
your brother are always the deepest, and of coiurse he is 
playing his little game.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘his little game,’ 
Edward, and I wish that you would not use such vulgar ex¬ 
pressions to me; nor can I see how Henry can be playing 
anything, considering that he never saw this person till the 
day of his accident, and that he has been laid up in bed 
ever since.” 

“ Oh, well, he is getting ready to play it, which is much 
the same thing, and of course it puts him off the other girl. 
I am sure T don’t blame him either, for I tliink that Joan — 
what’s her name— is about the loveliest woman I ever saw, 
and one can’t wonder that he prefers her to that thin ghost 
of a Miss Levinger with her die-away airs and graces. 
After all flesh and blood is the thing, and you may depend 
upon it Henry thinks so.” 

In this speech, had he but known it, Edward contrived to 
offend his betrothed in at least three separate ways, but she 
thought it prudent to suppress her resentment, at any rate 
for the moment. 

“Do you think, dear,” Ellen said blandly, “that you 
could manage to remember that you are not in a club smok¬ 
ing-room ? I did not ask for these refleotjons; I asked you 
to give me your advice as to the best way to deal with a 
difficulty.” 

“All right, love: please don’t look so superior;oand save 
up your sarcasm for the wicked Henry. As for my advice, 
here it is in a nutshell: get the girl out of his way, and then 
perhaps he will begin to think of the other one, to whom 
you are so anxious to tie him up, though I can’t say that I 
consider the connection desirable myself.” 

Having delivered^ himself thus, Edward put his hands 
.into his pockets and strolled off in a huff. Although he 
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was not thin-skinned, to tell the truth Ellen’s slings and 
arrows sometimes irritated this young man. 

‘<I wonder if she will always go on like this after we are 
married?”.he thought to himself. “Perhaps she’ll get 
worse. What’s that about a green and a dry tree ? She’s 
dry enouglj anyway when she likes, and sometimes I think 
that I am pretty green. By George! if I believed that she 
always meant to keep up this game of snubs and sharp 
answers, fond as I am of her, I think T would cut the show 
before it is too late. There are a good many things that I 
don’t like about it; I sometimes suspect that the whole set 
of them are pretty well broke, and I don’t want to marry 
into a bankrupt family. Then that fellow Henry is an 
infernal prig, — not but what 1 would be careful to see 
precious little of him. I wonder why Ellen is so anxious 
that he should take up with the Levinger girl ? From all I 
can find out the father is a disreputable old customer, who 
made a low marriage, and whom everybody declines to know. 
It is shady, deuced shady,” and, filled with these gloomy 
musings, Edward made his way into the dining-room to 
lunch. 

Here Ellen, who in the interval had bethought herself 
that she was showing a little too much of the iron hand, 
received him graciously enough: indeed, she was so affec¬ 
tionate and pleasant in her manner, that before the afternoon 
was over Edward’s doubts were dispelled, and he forgot that 
he had that morning contemplated a step so serious as the 
breaking off of h^ engagement. 

However coarsely he might express himself, Ellen had 
wit enough to see that Edward’s advice was of the soundest. 
Certainly it was desirable that Joan Haste should be got 
rid of, but how was this to be brought about ? She could 
not tell her to go, nor could she desire Mrs. Gfllingwater to 
order her out of the house. Ellen pondered the question 
deeply, and after sleeping a night over it she came to the 
conclusion that she would take Mr. Levtnger into her counsel. 
She knew him to be a shrewd and resourceful man; she 
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knew, moreover—for her father had repeated the gist of 
t^e conversation between them—that he was bent upon 
the marriage of Henry with his daughter; and lastly she 
knew that he was the landlord of the Crown a^id Mitre, in 
whitth the Gillingwaters lived. Surely, therefore, if any 
one could get rid of Joan, Mr. Levinger woulil he able to 
do so. 

As it chanced upon this particular morning, Ellen was to 
drive over in the dogcart to lunch at Monk’s Lodge, calling 
at the Crown and Mitre on her way through Kradmouth in 
order to hear the latest news of Henry. This programme 
she carried out, only stopping long enough at the inn, how¬ 
ever, to run to -her brother’s room for a minute while the 
cart waited at the door. Here she discovered him propped 
' up with pillows, while by his side was seated Joan, engaged 
in reading to him, and, worse still, in reading poetry. Now, 
for poetry in the abstract Ellen did not greatly care, but she 
had heard the tale of Paolo and Francesca, and knew well 
that when a young man and woman are found reading verses 
together, it may be taken as a sign that they are very much 
in sympathy. 

" Good morning, Henry,” said Ellen. “ Good gi'acioms, my 
dear! what are you doing ? ” 

“ Good morning, Ellen,” he answered. “ I am enjoying 
myself listening to Joan here, who is reading me some 
poetry, which she does very nicely indeed.” 

Ellen would not even turn her head to look at Joan, who 
had risen and stood book in hand. 

“ I had no idea that you wasted your time ujmn such non¬ 
sense, especially so early in the morning,” she said, glancing 
round, “when I see that your room has not yet bero dusted. 
But never mind about the poetry. I only came in to ask 
how you were, and to say that I am going to lunch with the 
Levingers. "Have ^ou any message for them? ” 

“Nothing particular,” he said precisely,and with a slight 
hardening of his face, “except my best thnnka to Miss 
Levinger for her note and the fruit and flowers she has so 
Jdndly sent me.” 



« Very well, then; I will go on»*4 
the mare standing. Good-bye, dear; I eball 
in the afternoon.” And she went Without WMtlDJ 


answer. 

“ I wished to ask her how father was,” said Henry, 
“ but she never gave me a chance. Well, now that the excite¬ 
ment is over, go on, Joan.” 

“No, sir; if you will excuse me, I don’t think that I will 
read any more poetry.” 

“ Why noC ? I am deeply interested. I think it must lie 
nearly twenty years since I have seen a line of < Lancelot 
and Elaine.’ ” And he looked at her, waiting for an answer. 

“ Because,” blurted out Joan, blushing furiously, “ because 
Miss Graves doesn’t wish me to read poetry to you, and I 
dare say she is right, and—it is not my place to do so. But 
all the Eu^e it is not true to say that the room wasn’t dusted, 
for you know that you saw me dust it yourself after aunt 
left” 


“My dear girl, don’t distress yourself,” Henry answered, 
with more tenderness in his voice than perliaps he meant to 
betray. “ I really am not accustomed to be dictated to by my 
sister, or anybody else, .os to who should or should not read 
««e poems. However, as you seem to be upset, quite unne¬ 
cessarily I assure you, let us give it up for this morning and 
compromise on the Times.” 


Meanwhile Ellen was pursuing her course along the beach 
road towards Monk’s Lodge, where she arrived within half 
an hour. 

Monk’s Lodge, a quaint red-brick house of the Tudor 
period, was surrounded on three sides by plantations of Scotch 
firs. To the east, however, stretching to the top of the sea 
cliff, was a strip of turf, not more than a hundred yards 
wide, so that all the front* windows of the house* commanded 
an uninterrupted view of the ocean. Bfliind the building 
lay the gardens, which were old-fashioned and beautiful, and 
sheltered by the encircling belts of fits; but in front were 
neither trees nor fiowers, for the fierce easterly gales, and. 
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the salt spray which drifted thither in times of storm, w<ndd 
not allow of their growth. 

* Descending from the dogcart, Ellen was shown throng 
the house into the garden, where she found Emma seated 
readmg, or pretending to read, under the shade of a cedar; 
for the day was hot and still. 

“ How good of you to come, Ellen! ” she said, springu]|' 
up, — “ and so early too.’’ • ,, y- 

“I can’t take credit for any particular virtue in that respeet; 
my dear,” Ellen answered, kissing her affectionately; “ it is 
pleasant to e.scape to this delightful place and be quiet foi: a 
few hours, and I have been looking forward to it for a week. 
What between sickness and other things, my life at home is 
one long worry just now.” 

“It ought not to be, when you are engaged to be married,” 
said Emma interrogati vel14' . ' ' 
“Even engagements have their drawbacks, as ho doubt 
you will discover one day,” she answered, with a little shrug 
of her shoulders. “ Edward is the best and dearest of men, 
but he can be a wee bit trying at times: he is too affec¬ 
tionate and careful of me, if that is possible, for you know 
1 am an independent person and do not like to have some 
one always running after me like a nurse with a child.” «. 

“Perhaps he will give up that when you are married,” 
said Emma doubtfully. Somehow she could not picture her 
handsome and formidable friend—for at times the gentle 
Emma admitted to herself that she ivas rather formidable — 
as the constant object and recipient of petiis soins and sweet 
murmured nothings. 

“ Possibly he will,” answered Ellen decisively. “ By the 
way, I just called in to see Henry, whom I foundnn a state 
of great delight with the note and roses which you sent him. 
He asked me to give you his kindest regards, and to say 
that he was* much touched by youir thought of him.” 

“They were liRes, not roses,” answered Emma, looking 
down. , 

“I meant lilies,c—did I say roses?” said Ellen iimo- 
cently. “ And, talking of lilies, you look a little pale, dear.” 
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’llalways pale; Ellen; and, like you, I have been a 
good deal worried lately.” 

« Worried! Who can worry you in this Garden of Eden ? ” 

“Nobody.. It is—my own thoughts. I dare say that 
even Eve felt worried in her garden after she had eaten tJhat 
ap^le, you lyiow.” 

^Uen' shook her head. “ I am not clever, like you,” she 
SQ^'kniling, “and I don’t understand parables. If you 
Wfint faiy advice you must come down to my level and speak 

p}^y.” 

- Emma turned, and walked slowly from the shadow of the 
cedar tree into the golden flood of sunlight. Very slowly 
s^e passed .down the gravel path, that was bordered by 
blooming roses, pausing now and again as though to admire 
sdnle>'t>^|1acular flower. 

•'“She looks more like a white butterfly than a woman, in 
that dress of hers,”' thought Ellen, who was watching her 
curiously; “ and really it would not seem wonderful if she 
floated away and vanished. It is hot out there, and I think 
thht I had better not follow her. She has something to say, 
and will come back presently.” 

She was right. After a somewhat prolonged halt at the 
0ftd of the path, Emma turned and walked, or rather flitted, 
straight back to the cedar tree. 

“I will speak plainly,” she said, “though I could not 
make up my mind to do so at first. I am ashamed of my¬ 
self, Ellen—so bittei’ly ashamed that sometimes I feel as 
though I should lil^e to run away and never be seen again.” 

“And why, my dear?” asked Ellen, lifting her eyes. 
“ What dreadful crime have you committed, that you should 
suffer suclf remorse ? ” 

“No crime, but a folly, which they say is worse,—an 
unpardonable folly. You l^ow what I mean, — those words 
that I said when your brother was supposed to be dying. 
You must have heard them.” 

“Yes, I heard them; and now that he is not dying, they 
please me more than any words that I e^er listened to from 
your lips. It is my dearest wish that things should come 
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about between Henry and you as I am silife that they will 
come about, now that I know your mind towards him.” 

‘‘If they please you, the memory of them tortures me,” 
Emma answered, passionately clenching her slim white 
han'ds. “ Oh! how could I be so shameless as to declare my 
—my love for a man who has never spoken a,single affec¬ 
tionate word to me, who probably looks on me with utter 
indifference, or, for aught I know, with dislike! And the 
worst of it is I cannot excuse myself: I cannot say that they 
were nonsense uttered in a moment of fear and excitement, 
for it was the truth, the dreadful truth, that broke from me, 
and which I had no power to withhold. I do love him; I 
have loved him from the day when I first saAV him, nearly 
two years ago, as I shall alw'ays love him; and that is why 
I am disgraced.” 

“ Keally, Emma, I cannot see what there is shocking in a 
girl becoming fond of a man. You are not the first person 
to whom such a thing has happened.” 

“ No, there is nothing shocking in the love itself. So long 
as I kept it secret it was good and holy, a light by which I 
could guide my life; but now that I have blurted it, it is dis¬ 
honoured, and I am dishonoured with it. That I was my¬ 
self half dead with the agony of suspense is no excuse 5T 
say that I am dishonoured.” 

To the listening Ellen a^ these sentiments, natural as they 
might be to a girl of Emma’s exalted temperament and spot¬ 
less purity of mind, were as speeches made in the Hebrew 
tongue—indeed, within herself she did not hesitate to char¬ 
acterise her friend as “ a high-flown little idiot.” But, as 
she could not quite see what would be the best line to thke 
in answering her, she satisfied herself with shakiftg her head 
as though in dissent, and looking sympathetic. 

“What -torments me most,” went on Emma, who by now 
was thoroughly worked up—“I can say it to you, for you are 
a woman and will pnderstand—is the thought that those 
shameless words inight possibly borne to your brother’s ears. 
Three people heard them, — Lady Graves, yourself and my 
father. Of course I know that neither you nor your mother 
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would botray me, for, as I say, you are women and will feel 
for me; but, oh! I cannot be sure of my father. I kno^s; 
what he desii-es; and if he thought that he could advance 
his object, I am not certain that I could trust him—no, 
although he has promised to be silent: though, indeed^ to 
tell your brother would be the surest way to defeat himself; 
for, did he le'arn the truth, such a man would despise me for 
ever.” 

“My dear girl,” said Ellen boldly, for she felt that the 
situation required courage, “do calm yourself. Of course 
no one would dream of betraying to Henry what you insist 
upon calling an indiscretion, but what I thought a very beau¬ 
tiful avowal made under touching circumstances.” Then 
she paused, and added reflectively, “ I only see one danger.” 

“ What danger ? ” asked Emintt. 

“Well, it has to do with that girl — Joan somebody — 
who brought about all this trouble, and who is nursing Henry, 
very much against my wish. I happen to have found out 
that she was listening at the door when Dr. Childs came 
into the room that night, just before you fainted, and it is 
impossible to say how long she had been there, and equally 
impossible to answer for her discretion.” 

Joan Haste — that lovely woman! Of course she heard, 
and of course she will tell him. I was afraid of her the 
moment that I saw her, and now I begin to see why, though 
I believe that this is only the beginning of the evils which 
she will bring upon me. I am sure of it; I feel it in my 
heart.” j, 

“ I think that you are alaamiing yourself quite unnecessa¬ 
rily, Emma. It is possible that this girl may repeat any¬ 
thing that She chances to overhear, and it is probable that 
she will do her best to strike up a flirtation with Henry, if 
he is foolish enough to aljow it; for persons o^ this kind 
always avail themselves of such an opportqpity — generally 
with a view to future compensation. But Henry is a cau¬ 
tious individual, who has n«ver been known to commit him¬ 
self in that fashion, and I don’t see wh^ he should begin 
now; though I do think it would be a good thing if that 
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young lady could be sent about her business. At the worst, 
however, &ere would only be some temporary entanglement, 
such as happens every day, and means nothing serious.” 

“Nothing serious ? I am sure it would be serious enough 
if that girl had to do with it: she is not a flirt — she looks 
too strong and earnest for that kind of thing and if once 
she made him fond of her, she would never let him go.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Ellen; “but first of all she has to 
make him fond of her, and 1 have reasons for knowing, even 
if she wishes to do this, that she will find it a little difficult.” 

“ What reasons ? ” asked Emma. 

“ Only that a man like Henry does not generally fall in 
love with two women at the same time,” Ellen answered 
drily. 

“Is he—is he already in love, then? ” 

“Yes, dear; unless I am veiy much mistaken, he is 
already in love — with you.” 

“ I doubt it,” Emma answered, shaking her head. “ But 
even if it should be so, there will be an end of it if he 
hears of my behaviour on that night. And he is sure to 
hear: I know that he will hear.” 

And, as though overcome by the bitterness of her position, 
Emma put her hands before her eyes, then turned sudde*iy 
and walked into the house. 


CHAPTER XII. 

EI.I/EN FIKDS A BEMEOY. 

When Emma had gone Ellen settled herself comfortably 
in a garden chai^, sighed, and began to fan her face with a 
newspaper which lay at hand. Her mind was agitated, for, 
it had become obvious to her that the position was full of 
complications, whfch at present her well-meant efforts had 
increased rather than diminished. 
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“I only hope that I may be forgiven for all the white 
lies I have been forced to tell this morning,” she reflected. 
Ellen did not consider her various embellishments of the 
truth as deserving of any harsher name, since it seemed to her 
not too sensitive conscience, that if Jove laughs at lovers’<)er- 
juries, he mi;st dismiss with a casual smile the prevarications 
of those who wish to help other people to become lovers. 

Still Ellen felt aggrieved, foreseeing the possibility of 
being found ^ out and placed in awkward positions. Oh, 
what fools they were, and how angry she was with both of 
them —with Emma for her sehoolgirlish sentiment, and 
with Henry for his idiotic pride and his headstrong obsti¬ 
nacy ! Surely the man must be mad to wish to fling away 
such a girl as Emma and her fortune, to say nothing of the 
romantic devotion that she cherished for him, little as he 
deserved it — a devotion which Ellen imagined would have 
been flattering to the self-conceit of any male. It was hard 
on her that she should be obliged to straggle against such 
rank and wrong-heatled stupidity, and even driven to con¬ 
descend to plots and falsehoods. After all, it was not for 
her own benefit that she did this, or only remotely so, since 
she was well provided for; though it was true that, should 
§Re become involved in an immediate financial scandal, her 
matrimonial prospects might be affected. 

No, it was for the benefit of her family, the interests of 
which, to do her justice, Ellen had more at heart than any 
other earthly thing, her own welfare of course excepted. 
Should this marriage fall through, rain must overtake their 
house, and their name would be lost, in all probability never 
to be heard again. It seemed impossible to her that her 
brother sHould wish to reject the salvation which was so 
freely proffered to him; and yet, maddening as the thought 
might be, she could not 4eny that she saw sign^ of such a 
desire. Well, she would not give up the game; tired,as she 
was of it, she would fight to the last ditch. Were she to 
draw back now, she felt that she should fail in her most 
sacred duty. 

As Ellen came to this determination she saw Mr. Levinget 
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walking towards lier. He was leaning on his stick, as usual, 
and looked particularly refined in his summer suit and 
grey wide-awake hat. 

How do you do, Miss Graves ? ” he said, in his gentle 
voice: “ I heard that you were here, but did not come out 
because I thought you might wish to have q chat with 
Emma. Where has she gone ? ” 

“ I don't know,” Ellen answered, as they shook hands. 

“Well, I dare say that she will be back presently. How 
hot it is here! Would you like to come and sit in my study 
till luncheon is ready ? ” And he led the way to a French 
window that opened on to the laAvn. 

Mr. Levinger’s study was a very comfortable room, and 
its walls were lined with books almost to the ceiling. Books 
also lay about on the desk. Evidently he had risen from 
reading one of them, and Ellen noticed with surprise that 
it was Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Living.” 

“How is your brother to-da}’^?” he asked, when they 
were seated. 

Ellen reflected a moment, and determined to take advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity to unbosom herself. 

“He is doing as well as possible, thank you. Still I am 
anxious about him.” 

“Why ? I thought that he was clear of all complications 
except the chance of a limp like mine.” 

“I did not mean that I was anxious about his health, Mr. 
Levinger. I am sure that you will forgive me if I am frank 
with you, so I will speak out.” 

He bowed expectantly, and Ellen went on; 

“ My father has told me, and indeed I know it from what 
you have said to me at different times, that for vdrious rea¬ 
sons you would be glad if Henry and Emma—made a 
match of it.” 

Again Mr. Levijiger bowed. ’* 

“I need not say that our family would be equally glad; 
and that Emma herself would be glad we learned from what 
she said the other day. There remains therefore only one 
•person who could object—Henry himself. As you know, 
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he is a curiously sensitive man, especially where money 
matters are concerned, and I believe firmly that the fact of 
this marriage being so greatly to his advantage, and to that 
of his family, is the one thing which makes him hesitate, for 
I am sure, from the way in which he has spoken of her, that 
he is much attracted by Emma. Had he come here to stay, 
however, I fancy that all this would have passed off, and by 
now they might have been happily engaged, or on the verge 
of it; but you see, this accident happened, and he is laid up 
—unfortunately, not here.” 

“He will not be laid up for ever. Miss Graves. As yoia 
say, I am anxious for this marriage, and T hope that it will 
come about in due course.” 

“No, he Avill not be laid up for ever; but what I fear is, 
that it may be too long for Emma’s and his own welfare.” 

“You must pardon me, but I do not quite understand.” 

“Then you must pardon me if I speak to you udtliout 
reserve. You may have noticed that there is a singularly 
handsome girl at the Bradmouth inn. I mean Joan 
Haste.” 

At the mention of this name Mr. Levinger rose suddenly 
from his chair and walked to the end of the room, where he 
appeared to lose himself in the contemplation of the morocco 
l^ks of an encyclopedia. Presently he turned, and it struck 
Ellen that his face was strangely agitated, though at this 
distance she could not be sure. 

“ Yes, I know the girl,” he said in his usual voice — “ the 
one who brought about the accident What of her ? ” 

“ Only this: I fear that, unless something is done to pre¬ 
vent it, she may bring about another and a greater accident. 
Listen, Mr. Levinger. I have no facts to go on, or at least 
very few, but I have my eyes and my instinct. If I am not 
mistaken, Joan Haste is in love with Henry, and doing her 
best to make him in love*with her—an effort in which, con¬ 
sidering her opportunities, her great personal advantages, 
and the fact that men generall}' do become fond of their 
nurses, she is likely enough to succeed, for he is just the 
kind of person to make a fool of hidiself in this way.” 
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“ What makes yon think so ? ” asked Mr. Levinger, with 
evident anxiety. 

* “ A hundred things: when he was not himself he would 
scarcely allow her out of his sight, and now it is much the 
same. But I go more by what I saw upon her' face during 
all {hat day of the crisis, and the way in which she looks at 
him when she fancies that no one is observing her. Of 
course I may be wrong, and a passing flirtation with a vil> 
lage beauty is not such a very serious matter, or would not 
be in the case of most men; but, on the other hand, perhaps 
I am right, and where an obstinate person like my brother 
Henry is concerned, the consequences might prove fatal to 
all our hopes.” 

, Mr. Levinger seemed to see the force of this contention, 
and indeed Ellen had put the case very sensibly and clearly. 
At any rate he did not try to combat it. 

“"Vi^at do you suggest ? ” he asked. “ You are a woman 
of experience and common sense, and I am sure that you 
have thought of a remedy before speaking to me.” 

“My suggestion is, that Joan should be got out of the 
way as quickly as possible; and I have consulted you, Mr. 
Levinger, because your interest in the matter is as strong as 
my own, and you are the only person who can get rid of her* 

“ Why do you say that ? ” he asked, rising for the second 
time. “ The girl is of age, and 1 cannot control her move¬ 
ments.” 

“ Is she ? I was not aware of her precise age,” answered 
Ellen; “ but I have noticed, Mr. Levinger, that you seem to 
have a great deal of authority in all sol-ts of unsuspected 
places, and perhaps if you think it over a little you may 
find that you have some here. For instance, I bqjieve that 
you own the Crown and Mitre, and I should fancy, from 
what I have seen of her, that Mrs* Gillingwater, the aunt, 
is a kind of person who might be approached with some 
success. There gses the bell for luncheon, and as I think I 
have said everything that occurs,, to me, I will run up to 
Emma’s room and v^ash my hands.” 

“The bell for luncheon,” mused Mr. Levinger, loqking 
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after her. “ Well, I have not often been mote glad to hear 
it. That woman has an alarming way of putting things^ 
and I wonder how much she knows, or if she was merely 
stabbing in t}ie dark ? Gone to wash her hands, has she ? 
Yes, I see, and left me to wash mine, if I can. Anyway, 
she is sharp^ as a needle, and she is right. The man will 
have no chance with that girl if she chooses to lay siege to 
him. Her mother before her was fascinating enough, and 
she was nothing compared to Joan, either in looks or mind. 
She must be ^t rid of; but how ? ” and he looked round as 
though searching for a clue, till his eye fell upon the book 
that lay open before him. 

“ ‘ Holy Living,’ ” he said, shutting it impatiently: “ no 
more of that for me to-day, or for some time to come. I 
have other things to think of now, things that I hoped I 
had done with. Well, there goes the bell for luncheon, and 
I must go too, but without washing my hands,” and he 
stared at his delicate fingers. “ After all, they do not look 
so very dirty; even Ellen Graves will scarcely notice 
them ”; and laughing bitterly at his own jest he left the room. 

That afternoon Mr. Levinger had a long conversation with 
Mrs. Gillingwater, whom he sent for to see him after Ellen 
bad gone. 

With the particulars of this interview we need not concern 
ourselves, but the name of Samuel Bock was mentioned in it. 

On the following morning it chanced that Mr. Samuel 
Bock received a letter from Mr. Levinger referring to the 
erection of a cattle-shed upon some fiftj’^ acres of grass land 
which he held as that gentleman’s tenant. This cattle-shed 
Samuel had long desired; indeed, it is not too much to say 
that he had clamoured for it, for he did not belong to that 
class of tenant which considers the landlord’s pocket, or 
makes shift without improvements when they can be had by 
importunity. Consequently, as was suggested in the letter, 
he hastened to present hiraself at Monk’s Lodge on that very 
afte^oon, adorned in his shiniest black toat and his broad¬ 
est-brimmed wide-awake. 
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“The mau looks more like a Methodist parson than ever/’ 
fought Mr. Levinger, as he watched his advent “ I won¬ 
der if she will have anything to say to him ? Well, I must 
try.” 

In due course Samuel Eock was shown in, and took the 
chair that was offered to him, upon the very edge of which 
he seated himself in a gingerly fashion, his broad hat rest¬ 
ing on his knee. Mr. Bock’s manner towards his landlord 
was neither defiant nor obsequious, but rather an unhappy 
combination of these two styles. He did not touch his fore¬ 
head according to the custom of the old-times tenant, nor did 
he offer to shake hands. His greeting consisted of a jerky 
bow, lacking alike dignity and politeness, a half-hearted 
salute which seemed to aim at compromise between a cer¬ 
tain respect for tradition and a proper sense of the equality 
of all men in the sight of Heaven. 

“How do you do, Mr. Eock?” said Mr. Levinger cheer¬ 
fully. “ I thought that I would ask you to have a chat with 
me on the matter of that cowshed, about which you spoke at 
the audit last January — rather strongly, if I remember.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Levinger, .sir,” answered Samuel, in a hesitating 
but mellifluous voice. “ I shall be very glad to speak about 
it. A shed is needed on those marshes, sir, where we lo^ 
to let the cattle lie out till late iu autumu, untempered to all 
the winds of heaven, Avhich blow keen down there, and also 
in the spring; and I hope you see your way to build one, 
Mr. Levinger, else 1 fear that 1 shall have to give you notice 
and find others more accommodating.” ^ 

“ Eeally ! do you think so ? Well, if you wish to do that, 
1 am ready to meet you half way and accept short service, 
so that you can clear out next Michaelmas} for I don’t mind 
telling you that I know another party who jvill be glad to 
take the land.” 

I ^ 

“Indeed, sir, I was not awaic,” answered Samuel, run¬ 
ning his fingers tlirough his straight hair uncomfortably — 
for the last thing that he desitod was to part with these 
particular marshe^. “Not that I should wish to stand 
between a landlord and a better offer in these times. Still, 
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Mr. Levinger, I don’t hold it right, as between man and 
man, to slip like that behind a tenant’s back as has always 
paid his rent.” 

The conversation, which was a long one, need not be pur¬ 
sued further. Samuel was of the opinion that Mr. Levinger 
should bear tjie entire cost of the shed, which the latter de¬ 
clined to do. At length, however, an arrangement was 
effected that proved mutually satisfactory; the “ said land¬ 
lord ” agreeing to find all material necessary, and to pay the 
skilled labour, and the “ said tenant” undertaking to dig the 
holes for the posts and to cut the reed for thatch. 

“ Ah, Mr. Eock,” said Levinger, as he signed a note of 
their contract, “ it is very well for you to pretend that you 
are hard up; but 1 know well enough, notwithstanding the 
shocking times, that you are the warmest man in these parts. 
You see you began well, with plenty of capital ; and though 
you rent some, you have been wise enough to keep your own 
land in hand, and not trust it to the tender mercies of a ten¬ 
ant. That, combined with good fanning, careful living and 
hard work, is what has made you rich, when many others 
are on the verge of ruin. You ought to be getting a wife, 
Mr. Bock, and starting a family of your own, for if anything 
MBppened to you there is nowhere for the property to go.” 

“ We are in the Lord’s hands, sir, and man is but grass,” 
answered Samuel sententiously, though it was clear from 
his face that he did not altogether appreciate this allusion 
to his latter end. “ Still, under the mercy of Heaven, hav¬ 
ing my health, and always being careful to avoid chills, I 
hope to see a good many younger men out yet. And as for 
getting married, Mr. Levinger, I think it is the whole duty 
of man, 01* leastways half of it, when he has earned enough 
to support a wife aird additions which she may bring with 
her. But the thing is to, find the woman, sir, for it isn’t 
every girl that a careful Christian would wish to wed.” 

“ Quite so, Mr. Eock. Have a glass of port, won’t you ? ” 
— and Mr. Levinger pourefd out some wine from a decanter 
which stood on the table and pushed it tdwards him. Then, 
taking a little himself by w&y of company, he added, “I • 
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should have thought that you could find a suitable person 
about here.” 

“Your health, sir,” said Samuel, drinking off the port 
and setting down the glass, which Mr. Levinger refilled. 
“ I am not saying, sir,” he added, “ that such a girl cannot 
be found,—I am not even saying that I havp not found 
such a girl: that’s one thing, marrying is another.” 

“ Ah! indeed,” said Mr. Levinger. 

Again Samuel lifted his glass and drank half its contents. 
The wine was of the nature that is known as “ fuU-bodjied,” 
and, not having eaten for some hours, it began to take effect 
on him. Samuel grew expansive. 

“I wonder, sir,” he said, “if I might take a liberty? 
I wonder if I might ask your advice ? I should be grateful 
if you would give it to me, for I know that you have the 
cleverest head of any gentleman in these parts. Also, sir, 
you are no talker.” 

“I shall be delighted if I can be of any service to an old 
friend and tenant like yourself,” answered Mr. Levinger 
airily. “ What is the difficulty ? ” 

Samuel finished the second glass of wine, and felt it go 
ever so little to his head; for which he was not sorry, as it 
made him eloquent. 

if'The difficulty is this, sii*. Thank you—just a taste 
more. I don’t drink wine myself, as a rule — it is too 
costly; but this is real good stuff, and maketh glad the 
heart of man, as in the Bible. Well, sir, here it is in a nut¬ 
shell : I want to marry a girl; I am dea^ set on it; but she 
won’t have me, or at least she puts me off.” 

“ Why not try another, then ? ” 

“Because I don’t want no other, Mr. Levinget, sir,” he 
answered, suddenly taking fire. The wine had done its 
work with him, and moreover this was the one subject that 
had the power to break through the cold cunning which 
was a characteristic of his nature. “ I want this girl or none, 
and I mean to have her if I wait half a lifetime for her.” 

“ You are in earnest, at any rate, which is a good augury 
for your success. And who may the lady be ? ” 
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« Who may she be ? Why, I thought you knew! There’s 
only one about here that she could be. Joan Haste, of 
course.” 

« Joan Ha^te! Ah! Yes, she is a handsome and attrac¬ 
tive girl.” 

''Handsofie and attractive? Eh! she is all that. To 
me she is what the sun is to the corn and the Water to the 
fish. I can’t live without her. Look here: I have watched 
her for years, ever since she was a child. I have summered 
her and wintered her, as the saying is, thinking that I 
wouldn’t make no mistake aljout her, whatever I might feel, 
nor give myself away in a hurry, seeing that I wanted to keep 
what I earn for myself, and not to spend it on others just 
because a pretty face chanced to take my fancy.” 

“ Perhaps you have been a little too cai-eful under the cir¬ 
cumstances, Mr. Rock.” 

Maybe I have: anyway, it has come home to me now. 
A month or so back I spoke out, because I couldn’t keep 
myself in no longer.” 

“ To Joan Haste ? ” 

“Yes, to Joan Haste. Her aunt knew about it before, 
but she didn’t seem able to help me much.” 

“ And what did Joan say ? ” 

“ She said that she did not love me, and that she n^er 
would love me nor marry me; but she said also that she 
had no thought for any other man.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Bock, but did this interview happen 
before Captain Graves and Joan Haste met with their acci¬ 
dent in Bamborough Abbey ? I want to fix the date, that’s 
all.” 

“ It happened on that same afternoon, sir. The Captain 
must have come along just after I left” 

And Samuel paused, passing his white hands over each 
other uneasily, as though he were washing them, for Mr. 
Levinger’s question seemed to suggest some new and un¬ 
pleasant idea t6 his mind! 

“Well?” 

“ Well, there isn’t much more to say, sir, except that I. 
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it slipped oat of 'my mouth abbat her father never having 
had a name, and that seemed to anger her.” 

“Perhaps it was not the best possible way,to ingratiate 
youfself with the young woman,” replied Mr. Levinger 
sweetly. “ So you came to no understanding ^vjth her ? ” 

“Well, I did and I didn’t. I foimd out that she is afraid 
for her life of her aunt, who favours me; so I made a bargain ’ 
with her that, if she would let the matter stand open for 
six months, I’d promise to say nothing to Mrs. Gilling- 
water.” 

“ I see: you played upon the girl’s fears. Doubtful policy 
again, I think.” 

“ It was the best I could do, sir; for starving dogs must 
eat offal, as the saying is. And now, Mr. Levinger, if you 
can help me, I shall be a grateful man all my days. They 
do say down in Bradmouth that you know something about 
Joan’s beginnings, and have charge of her in a way, and 
that is why I made bold to speak to you; for I only prom¬ 
ised to be mum to her aunt.” 

“Do they indeed, Mr. Rock '! Truly in Bradmouth their 
tongues are long and their ears open. And yet, as you are 
seeking to many her, I do not mind telling you that there 16 
enough truth in this report to give it colour. As it chances, 

I did know something of Joan’s father, though I am not at 
liberty to mention his name. He was a gentleman, and has 
been dead many years; but he left me, not by deed but in an 
informal manner, in a position of some responsibility towards 
her, and entrusted me with a sum of money —small, but 
sufficient — to be employed for her benefit, at my entire 
discretion, which was only hampered by one condition— 
namely, that she should not be educated as a lady. Now, 
Mr. Bock, I have told you so much in order to make matters 
clear; but 1 .will add this to it: if you repeat a single word, 
either to Joan herself or to anybody else, you need hope for 
no help from me in your suit. YOu see I am’perfectly frank 
with you. I ask no fjromises, but I appeal to your interests.” 

“ I understand, sir; but the mischief of it is, whether you 
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wished or not^ that you horn made a lady of her, and 
that is why she looks down on me; or perhaps, being in her 
blood, it will out.” 

" It would .be possible 'to suggest other reasons for her 
unwillingness to accept your offer,” replied Mr. Levi^ger 
drily; " but this is neither here nor there. On the whole I 
approve of your suit, provided that you are ready to make 
proper settlements upon Joan, for I know you are a thriving 
man, and I see that you are attached to her.” 

«I’ll do anything that I can, sir, for I have no mind to 
stint money in this matter. But though you are so kind 
as to wish me well, I don’t see how that sets me any for- 
rarder with Joan.” 

“Perhaps you will in a few days’ time, though. And 
now I’ve got a bit of advice to give you: don’t you bother 
about that six months’ promise. You go at her again—in 
a week, let us say. You know how she is employed now, do 
you not ? ” 

“ I have heard that she is helping to nurse the Captain.” 

“ Quite so: she is helping to niu'se the Captain. Now, 
please understand that I make no imputations, but I don’t 
know if you consider this a suitable occupation for a beau¬ 
tiful young woman whom you happen to wish to marry. 
Captain Graves is a very fine fellow, and people sometimes 
grow intimate under such circumstances. Joan told you 
that she cared for no man on the tenth of June. Perhaps if 
you wait till the tenth of December she may not be able to 
say so much.” 

By this time the poison of Mr. Leviuger’s hints had sunk 
deep into his hearer’s mind; though had he kno\vn Samuel’s 
character teore thoroughly, he might have thought the dan¬ 
ger of distilling it greater than any advantage that was 
to be gained thereby. Indeed, a minute later he regretted 
having said so much, for, glancing at him, he saw that Rook 
was deeply affected. His sallow face haS become red, his 
quivering lips were livid, hud he was snatching at his thin 
^ard. 

“ Damn him! ’’ he said, springing to his feet: “ if he leads. 
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my ewe-lamb alone.” js _ i. 

In am instant Mr. Levinger saw, tljat he hw, set lure to a 
jealpusy fierce enough to work endless mischiefp and too late 
he tried to stamp out the flame. , 

“ Sit down, sir,” he said quietly, but in the tone of one who 
at some time in his career had been accustomed to the com¬ 
mand of men“ sit down, and never dare to speak before me 
like that again. Now,” he added, as Samuel obeyed him, 
«you will apologise to me for those words, and you will 
dismiss all such thoughts from your mind. Otherwise 1 tell 
you that I take back everything I have said, and that you 
shall never even speak to Joan Haste again.” 

Samuel’s fit of passion had passed by now, or perhaps it 
had been frightened away, for his face grew pale, paler than 
usual, and the constant involuntary movement of his furtive 
hands was the only sign left of the storm that shook him. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” he said in a whining voice: 
the Lord knows I beg your pardon; and what’s more, I 
didn’t mean nothing of what I said. It was jealousy that 
made me speak so, jealousy bitter as the grave; and when I 
heard you talk of her getting fond of that Captain — tty 
Joan fond of another man, a gentleman too, who would be 
bound to treat her as her mother was treated by some 
villain—it seemed as though all the wickedness in the 
world bubbled up in my heart and spoke through my 
mouth.” 


"There, that will do,” answered Mr. Levinger testily. 
•• See that you do not let such wickedness bubble again in 
your heart, or anywhere else, that’s all; for a# the first 
sign of it — and remember I shall have my eye on you —, 
there will be an end of your courtship. And now you had 
better go. ' Take my advice and ask her again in a week or 
so; you can come and tell me how you get on. Good-day.” 

Samuel picked up his broad %at, bowed, and departed, 
walking delicately,^like Agag, as though he expected at every 
moment to put his foot upon an egg. 
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“Upon my word,” thought Mr. Leringer, “Pm half 
afraid of that fellow! I wonder if it is safe to let the girl 
marry hiih. On the whole 1 should think so; he has a 
great deal to ^recommend him, and this kind of thing will 
pass off. She isn’t the woman to stand much of it. Any¬ 
way, it seems necessary for everybody’s welfare, though 
somdiow 1 doubt if good will come of all tiiis scheming.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A MEETING BY THE MERE. 

Mr. Levinger’s confidential interview mth Mrs. Oilling- 
water was not long in bearing fruit. Joan soon became 
aware that her aunt was watching her closely, and most 
closely of all whenever she chanced to be in attendance on 
Henry, with whom she was now left alone as little as pos¬ 
sible. The effect of this knowledge was to produce an 
intense irritation in her mind. Her conscience was guilty, 
bufe Joan was not a woman to take warning from a guilty 
conscience. Indeed, its sting only drove her faster along 
the downward road, much as a high-mettled horse often 
rebels furiously under the punishment of the whip. There 
was a vein of self-willed obstinacy and of “ devil-may-cared- 
ness ” in Joan’s nature that, dormant hitherto, at this crisis 
of her life began to assert itself with alarming power. Come 
what might. She was determined to have her way and not to 
be thwarteci There is this to be said in excuse for her, that 
now her whole being was dominated by her passion for 
Henry. In the ordinary sense of the word it was not love 
that possessed her, nor was it strictly what is understood by 
passion, buif-rather, if it can be defined at ^1, some strange 
new force, some absorbing influence that included both love 
and passion, and yet had mysterious qualities of its own. 
Fortunately, with English women such infatuations are not 
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common, though they are to be found frequently enough 
funong people of the Latin race, where sometimes they result 
in blind tragedies that seem, almost inexplicable to our sober 
sense. But, whatever the cause, Joan had fallen a victim to 
thig fate, and now it mastered her, body and mind and soul. 
She had never cared for any one before, and on Heniy she 
let loose the pent-up affections of a lifetime. No breath of 
passion had ever moved her, and now a look from his eyes 
or a touch of his hand stirred all the fibres of her nature as 
the wind stirs every leaf upon a tree. He was her darling, 
her desire. Till she had learnt to love him she had not 
known the powers and the possibilities of life, and if she 
could "win his love she would even have been willing to pay 
for it at the price of her own deatli. 

The approach of such an infatuation would have terrified 
most girls: they would have crushed it, or put themselves 
beyond its reach before it took hold of them. But then the 
majority of young English women, even of those who belong 
to the humbler walks of life, do not stand by their own 
strength alone. Either they have an inherited sense of the 
proprieties that amounts almost to an instinct, or they possess 
strong religious principles, or there are those about them 
who guide and restrain any dangerous tendency in their 
natures. At the very least they are afraid of losing the 
respect and affection of their friends and relatives, and of 
becoming a mark for the sneers and scandal of the world in 
which they move. 

In Joan’s case these influences were for the most part 
lacking. From childhood she had lived beneath the shadow 
of a shame that, in some degree, had withered her moral 
sense; no father or mother gave her their tender guidance, 
and of religion she had been taught so little that, though she 
conformed to its outward ceremonies, it could not be said to 
have any fqial part in her life. Eelatives she had none except 
her harsh and cbarse-minded aunt; her few friends made at 
a middle-class school were now tost to her, for with the girls 
of her own rank «n the village she would not associate, and 
those of better standing eitlxer did, or affected to look down 
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In short, her character was compounded of po¬ 
tentialities for good and evil; she was sweet and strong- 
natured and faithful, but she had not learned that these 
qualities are of little avail to bring about the happiness or 
moral well-being of her who owns them, unless they, are 
dominated b^y a sense of duty. Having such a sense, the 
best of us are liable to error in this direction or in that; 
wanting it, we must indeed be favoured if we escape disas¬ 
ter among the many temptations of life. It was Joan’s 
misfortune rather than her fault, for she was the victim of 
her circumstances and not of any innate depravity, that she 
lacked this controlling power, and in this defenceless state 
found herself suddenly exposed to the fiercest temptation 
that can assail a woman of lier character and gifts, the temp¬ 
tation to give way to a love which, if it did not end in empty 
misery, could only bring shame upon herself and ceaseless 
trouble and remorse to its object. 

Thus it came about that during these weeks Joan lived in 
a wild and fevered dream, lived for the hour only, thinking 
little and caring less of what the future might bring forth. 
Her purpose, so far as she can be said to have had one, was 
to make Henry love her, and to the consummation of this 
ei«i she brought to bear all her beauty and every power of 
her mind. That success must mean sorrow to her and to 
him did not affect her, though in her wildest moments she 
never dreamed of Henry as her husband. She loved him 
to-day, and to-day he was there for her to love: let the mor¬ 
row look to itself, and the griefs that it might bring. 

If such was Joan’s attitude towards Henry, it may be 
asked what was Henry’s towards Joan. The girl attracted 
him strangely, after a fashion in which he had never been 
attracted by a woman before. Her fresh and ever-varying 
loveliness was a continual source of delight to him, as it 
must have been to any man; but by degreea, he became 
conscious that it was not her beauty aldne which moved 
him. Perhaps it was her tenderness — a tenderness appar¬ 
ent in every word and gesture; or more probably it may 
have been the atmosphere of love that surrounded her, of 
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love directed towards himself, which gradually conquered 
^lim mind and body, and broke down the barrier of hib self- 
control. Hi^erto Henry had never eared for any woman, 
and if women had cared for him he had not understood it. 
Not? he was weak and he was worried, and in his way he 
also was rebellious, and fighting against a marrmge that men 
and circumstances combined to thrust upon him. Under 
such conditions it was not perhaps umiatural that he should 
shrink back from the strict path of interest, and follow that 
of a spontaneous affection. Joan had taken his fancy from 
the first moment that he saw her, she had won his gratitude 
by her bravery and her gentle devotion, and she was a young 
and beautiful woman. Making some slight allowance for 
the frailties of human nature, perhaps we need not seek for 
any further explanation of his future conduct. 

For a week or more nothing of importance occurred 
between them. Indeed, they were very seldom alone to¬ 
gether, for whenever Joan’s duty took her to the sick room 
Mrs. Gillingwater, whom Henry detested, made a point of 
being present, or did she chance to be called away, his sister 
Ellen would be certain to appear to take her place, accom¬ 
panied at times by Edward Milward. 

At length, on a certain afternoon, Mrs. Gillingwater w- 
dered Joan to go outwalking. Joan did not wish to go out, 
for the weather threatened rain, also for her own reasons 
she preferred to remain where she was. But her aunt was 
peremptory, and Joan started, setting her face towards Ram- 
borough Abbey. Very soon it came on to rain and she had 
no umbrella, but this accident did not <fcter her. She had 
been sent out to walk, and walk she would. To tell the 
truth, she was thinking little of the weather, for- her mind 
was filled with resentment against her aunt. It was un¬ 
bearable that she should be interfered with and ordered 
about like' p. child. There were a hundred things that she 
wished to do in the house. Who would give Captain Graves 
his tea? And she was sure that he wotild never remember 
about the medicine unless she was there to remind him. 

As Joan proceeded on her walk along the edge of the 
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cliff, she noticed the figure of a man, standing about a qaar> 
ter of a mile to her right on the crest or hog’s back of land, 
beyond -which lay the chain of melancholy meres, and won¬ 
dered vaguely what he could be doing there in such weather. 
Xt length it occurred to her that it was time to retirrn^ for 
now she was near to Raraborough Abbey. She was weary 
of the sight of the sea, that moaned sullenly beneath her, 
half hidden by the curtain of the rain; so she struck across 
the ridge of land, heedless of the -wet saline grasses that 
swept against her skirt, purposing to walk home by the 
little sheep-track which follows the edge of the meres in the 
valley. As she Avas crossing the highest point of the ridge 
she saw the man’s figure again. Suddenly it disappeared, 
and the thought struck her that he might have been follow¬ 
ing her, keeping parallel to her i>ath. For a moment Joan 
hesitated, for the country just here Avas very lonely, espe¬ 
cially in such weather; but the next she dismissed her fears, 
being courageous by nature, and passed on towards the first 
mere.. Doubtless this person aa’us a shepherd looking for a 
lost sheep, or perhaps a gamekeeper. 

The aspect of the lakes Avas so dreary, and the path so 
sopping wet, that soon Joan began to wish that she had re- 
nAined upon the cliff. IIoAvever, she trudged on bravely, 
the rain beating in her face till her thin dress was soaked 
and climg to her shape in a manner that was picturesque 
but uncomfortable. At the head of the second mere the 
sheep-walk ran past some clumps of high reeds; and as she 
approached them Joan, whose eye for natural objects was 
quick, observed that something had disturbed the wild fowl 
which haunted the place, for a heron and a mallard rose and 
circled high in the air, and a brace of curlew zigzagged away 
against the wind, uttering plaintive cries that reached her 
for long after they vanish,ed into the mist. ISFow she had 
come to the first clump of reeds, Avhen she Jieard a stir 
behind them, and a man stepped forward and stood in the 
middle of the path Avithin 'three paces of her. 

The man was Samuel Bock, clad in >a long cloak; and, 
recognising him, Joan miderstood that she had been way- 
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laid. She halted and said angrily — for her first feeling 
was one of indignation; 

“ What are you doing here, Mr. Rock ? ” 

“Walking, Miss Haste,” he answered nervously; “the 
same as you.” 

“That is not true, Mr. Rock: you were hiding behind 
those reeds.” 

“ I took shelter there against the rain.” 

“ I see; you took shelter from the rain, and on the weather 
side of the reeds,” she said contemptuously. “ Well, do not 
let me keep you standing in this wet.” And she attempted 
to pass him. 

“ It is no use telling you lies,” he muttered sullenly: “ I 
came here to speak to you, where there ain’t none to disturb 
us.” And as he spoke Samuel placed himself in such a 
position that it was impossible for her to escape him with¬ 
out actually breaking into a run. 

“Why do you follow.me,” she said in an indignant voice 
— “ after what you promised, too ? Stand aside and let me 
go home.” 

Samuel made no move, but a curious light came into his 
blue eyes, a light that was not jileasant to see. 

“I am thinking I’ve stood aside enough, Joan,” he sR- 
swered, “ and I ain’t argoing to stand aside till all the mis¬ 
chief is done and I am ruined. As for promises, they may 
go hang: I can’t keep no more of them. So please, ymi’ll 
just stand for once, and listen to what I have to say to 
you. If you are wet you can take iry cloak. I don’t 
mind the rain, and I seem to want some cooling.” 

“ I’d rather drown than touch anything that belongs to 
you,” she replied, for her hatred of the man mastered her 
courtesy and reason. “ Say what you’ve got to say and let 
me go on.”. 

The remafk was an unfortunate one, for it awoke in Sam¬ 
uel’s breast the fury that accompanied and underlay his 
passion, that fury which had astonished Mr. Levinger. 

“ Would you, noV! ” he broke out, his lips turning white 
with rage. “Well, if half I hear is true, there’s others 
whose things you don’t mind touching.” 
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“ What do you mean, Mr. Rock ? ” 

“I mean that Captain whom you’re not ashamed to,bp 
hanging after all day long. Oh, I know about you. T heard 
how you was, found holding him in your arms, the first day 
that yoix met him by the tower yonder, after you’d been 
flirting with .him like any street girl, till you brought him 
to break his leg. Yes, holding him in those arms of yours 
— nothing less.” 

“ Oh! how dare you! How dare you! ” she murmured, 
for no other words would come to her. 

“ Dare ? I dare anything. You’ve worked me up to that, 
my beauty. Now I dare ask you when you’ll let me make 
an honest woman of yoxi, if it isn’t too late.” 

By this time Joan was positively speechless, so great were 
the rage and loathing with which this man and his words 
filled her. 

“ Oh! Joan,” he went on, with a sudden change of tone, 
“do you forgive me if I have said sharp things, for it’s you 
that drives me to them with your cruelty; and I’m ready to 
forgive you all yours — ay! I’d bear to hear them again, for 
you look so beautiful when you are like that.” 

“ Forgive you! ” gasped Joan. 

•But he did not seem to hear. “ Let’s have done with this 
eat-and-dog quarrelling,” he went on; “ let’s make it up and 
get married, the sooner tlie better — to-morrow if you like. 
You will never regret it; you’ll be happier then than with 
that Captain who loves Miss Levinger, not you; and I, I 
shall be happy tqo—happy, happy!” And he flung his 
arms wide, in a kind of ecstasy. 

Of all this speech only one sentence seemed to reach 
Joan’s unflerstanding, at any rate at the time: “who loves 
Miss Levinger, not you.” Oh! was it true ? Did Captain 
Graves really love Miss Levinger as she knew that Emma 
loved him ? The man spoke certainly, as though he had 
knowledge. Even in the midst of her unspeakable anger, 
the thought pierced her like a spear and caused her face to 
soften and her eyes to grow troubled. » 

Samuel saw tiiese signs, and misinterpreted them, think- 
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. ing that her resentment vas yielding-beneath his entreaties. 
For a moment he stood searching his mind for more words, 
but unable to find them; then suddenly he sought to clinch 
the matter in another fashion, for, following the promptings 
of instinct that was natural enough under the circum¬ 
stances, however ill-advised it might be, suddenly he caught 
Joan in his long arms, and drawing her to him, kissed her 
twice passionately upon the face. At first Joan scarcely 
seemed to understand what had happened—indeed, it was 
not until Samuel, encouraged by his success, was about 
to renew his embraces, that she awoke to the situation. 
Then her action was prompt enough. She was a strong 
woman, and the emergency doubled her strength. With a 
quick twisting movement of her form and a push of her 
hands, she shook off Samuel so effectively, that in stagger¬ 
ing back his foot slipped in the greasy soil and he fell upon 
his side, clutching in his hand a broad fragment from the 
bosom of Joan’s dress, at which he had caught to save 
himself. 

“ Now,” she said, as Samuel rose slowly from the mire, 
“ listen to me. You have had your say, tmd I will have 
mine. First understand this: if ever you try to kiss me 
again it will be the worse for you; for your own sake«l 
advise you not, for I think that I should kill you if I could. 
I hate you, Samuel Eock, for you have lied to me, and you 
have insulted me in a way that no woman can forgive. I 
will never marry you—I had rather beg my bread; so if 
you are wise, you will forget all about me, or at the least 
keep out of my way.” 

Samuel faced the beautiful woman, who, notwithstanding 
her torn and draggled dress, looked royal in 'her scorn 
and anger. He was very white, but his passion seemed to 
have left him, and he spoke in a quiet voice. 

“Don’t bq, afraid,” he said; “I’m not going to try and 
kiss you again. 1 have kissed you twice; that is enough 
for me at present. And what’s more, though you may irub 
your face, you can’t rub it out of your mind. But you are 
. wrong when you say that you won’t marry me, because you 
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will. I know it. And the first time I kiss you after we 
are married, I will remind you of this, Joan Haste. I am 
not going to ask you to have me again. I shall wait till 
you ask me to take you, and then I shall be revenged upon 
you. That day will come, the day of your shame and 3ieed, 
the day of my reward, when, as I have lain in the dirt before 
yoix, you will lie in the dirt before me. That is all I have 
to say. Good-bye.” And he walked i)ast her, vanishing 
behind the reeds. 

Now it was for the first time that Joan felt afraid. The 
insult and danger had gone by, yet she was frightened, 
horribly frightened; for though the thing seemed impossi¬ 
ble, it was borne in upon her mind that Samuel Rock’s pre- 
jSentiment was tme, and that an hour might come when, in 
some sense, she would lie in the mire before him and seek 
a refuge as his wife. She could not conceive any circum¬ 
stances in which a thing so horrible might happen, for how¬ 
ever sore her necessity, though she shrank from death, it 
seemed to her that it would be better to die rather than to 
suffer such a fate. Yet so deeply did this terror shake her, 
that she turned and looked upon the black waters of the 
mere, wondering if it would not be better to give it the lie 
oace and for all. Then she thought of Henry, and her mood 
changed, for her mind and body were too healthy to alb .,t 
her to submit herself indefinitely to such forebodings. 
Like many women, Joan was an opportunist, and lived 
very much in the day and for it. These things might be 
true, but at least they were not yet; if she was destined to 
be the wife of Samuel Rock in the future, she was her own 
mistress in the present, and the shadow of sorrow and bonds 
to come, ao she argued, suggested the strongest possible 
reasons for rejoicing in the light and liberty of the fleeting 
hour. If she was doomed to an earthly hell, if her hands 
must be tom by thorns and her eyes gi’ow blind with tears, 
at least she was minded to be able to remember that once 
she had walked in Parad&e, gathering flowers there, and 
beholding her heart’s desire. 

Thus she reasoned in her folly, as she tramped home- 
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wards through lie rain, heedless of the fact that no logic 
could be more fatal, and none more pleasing to that tempter 
who as of old lurks in paradises such as her fancy painted. 

When she reached home Joan foxmd her aunt awaiting 
her in the bar parlour. 

“Who has been keeping you all this time, in tlie wet, 
Joan ? ” she asked in a half expectant voice. 

Joan lit a candle Imfore she answered, for the place was 
gloomy. 

“ Do you wish to know ? ” she said: “ then I will tell you. 
Yoxir friend, Mr. Samuel Kock, whom you set after me.” 

“ My friend ? And what if he is my friend ? I’d be glad 
if I had a few more such.” By this time the light had burnt 
up, and Mrs. Gilling^vater saw the condition of her niece’s< 
attire. “ Good gracious! girl, Avhat have you been doing ? ” 
she asked. “ Ain’t you ashamed to walk about half stripped 
like that ? ” 

“ People must do what they can’t help, aunt. That’s the 
work of the friend you are so proud of. I may as well tell 
you at once, for if I don’t, he mil. He came making love 
to me again, as he has before, and finished up by kissing me, 
the coward, and when I threw him off he tore my dress.” 

“ And Avhy couldn’t you let him kiss you quietly, you silly 
^’ 5:1 ? ” asked her aunt with indignation. “ Now I dare say 
that you have offended him so that he won’t come forward 
again, to say nothing of spoiling your new dress. It ain’t 
a crime for a man to kiss the girl he wants to marry, is it ? ” 

“Why? Because I would rather kiss a rat — that’s all. 
I hate the very sight of him; and as for coming forward 
again, I only hope that he won’t, for my sake and for his too.” 

.Now Mrs. Gillingwater arose in her wrath; Tier coatse 
face became red and her voice grew shrill. 

“You gpod-for-nothing baggage!” she said; “so that is 
your game, is it ?, To go turning up your nose and chucking 
your impudence in the face of ajnan like Mr. Bock, who is 
worth twenty of you, and does you honour by wishing to make 
a wife of you, you'that haven’t a decent name to your back, 
and he rich enough to marry a lady if he liked, or half 
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a dozeA of them for the matter of that. Well, I tell you 
that you shall have him, or I will know the reason why — 
ay, and so will others too.” 

‘<I can’t be violent, like you, aunt,” answered Joan, who 
began to feel as though this second scene would be too much 
for her; “it isn’t in my nature, and I hate it. But whether 
I have a name or not—and it is no fault of mine if T have 
none, though folk don’t seem inclined to let me forget it— 

I say that I ^yill not many Samuel Rock. I am a woman 
full gi'own and of age; and I know this, that there is no 
law in the land which can force me to take a husband whom 
I don’t want. And so perhaps, as we have got to live to¬ 
gether, you’ll stop talking about him.” 

“Stop talking about himXever for one hour, till I see 
you signing your name in the book with him, miss. And 
as for living together, it won't be long that we shall do that, 
unless you drop these tantrums and become sensible. Else 
you may just tramjj it for your living, or go and slave as a 
housemaid if any one will take you, which I doubt they won’t 
without a ehariu-ter, for nobody here will say a good word 
for you, you wilful, stuck-up thing, for all your tine looks 
that you are so inoud of, and that’ll be the ruin of you yet 
if*you’re not careful, as they were of your mother before 
you.” 

Joan sank into a chair and made no answer. The woman’s 
violence beat her down and was hateful to her. Almost 
rather woidd she have, fiused Samuel Rock, for with him 
her sex gave her a certain advantage. 

“ I know what you are after,” went on Mrs. Gillingwater, 
with gathering vehemence. “ Do you suppose that I have 
nol; seen ftirough you all these weeks, though you are so 
cunning? You are making up to Mm, you are; not that I 
have a word to say against, him, for he is a nice .gentleman 
enough, only, like the rest of them, so soff that he’ll let a 
pretty face fool him for all his seafaring in foreign parts. 
Well, look here, Joan: I’ll speak to you plain and plump.» 
We never were mother and daughter, sR it is no use pre¬ 
tending what we don’t feel, and I won’t put up with that ' 
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from you which I might perhaps from my own child, if I 
had one. You’ve given me lots of ‘ truck,’ with your con¬ 
trary ways, ever since you were-a little one, and I’m not 
minded to stand much more of it, for the profit don’t run 
to file vroFry. What I want you to understand is, that I 
am set on your pulling it off with Samuel .Rock like a 
broody hen on a nest egg, and I mean to see that chick 
,thatch out; never you mind for why—that’s my affair. If 
you can’t see your way to that, then off you go, and pretty 
sharp too. There, I have said my say, and you can think 
it over. Now you had best change your clothes and go and 
look after the Captain, for I have got business abroad 
to-night. If you don’t mend your manners, it will be for 
the last time, I can tell you.” 

Joan rose and obeyed without a word. 

Mrs. Gillingw'ater watched her pass, and fell into a re¬ 
flective mood. 

“She is a beauty and no mistake,” she thought to her¬ 
self ; “ I never saw such another in all my bom days. Her 
mother was well enough, but she wasn’t in it with Joan; 
and what’s more, I like her pride. Why should she take 
that canting chap if she don’t want to ? I’m paid to back 
him, and a day’s work for a day’s wage, that’s my mol^. ' 
But I’d rather see her marry the Captain, and sit in the 
church a lady, with a fur round her neck and a carriage 
waiting outside, than snuffle in a chapel praising the Lord 
with a pack of oily-faced children. If she had the go of a 
heifer calf, she would marry him though,; he is bound to be 
a baronet, and it would make a ladyship of her, which with 
a little teaching is just what she is fit to be; for if he ain’t, 
almost as sweet on her—and small wonder after all that 
nursing—as she is on him, I was bom in the Flegg Hun¬ 
dred, that’s all. But go is just^what Joan ain’t got, not 
when she can make anything for herself out of it anyway; 
fll^d do what yoii like for love, but she woxildn’t turn her 
finger round a teacup to crown hekself a queen. Well, there 
is no helping them<as won’t help themselves, so I am all for 
Samuel Rock and a hundred -pounds in my pocket, especially 
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as I ^are say that I can screw another hundred out of Mm 
if I square Joan, to say nothing of a trifle from the Captain 
over and above the board for holding my tongue. I suppose 
he will marry old Levinger’s girl, the Captain will; a pale, 
puling-faced thing she is, and full of soft words as a beiled 
potato with floui-, but she’s got plenty of that as will make 
her look rosy to any landlord in these times. Still, hang 
me, if I was a man, if I wouldn’t rather take Joan and those 
brown eyes of hers, and snap my fingers at the world, the 
flesh, and the devil.” 

Who or what Mrs. Gillingwater meant by “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil ” is not quite evident, but certainly they 
symbolised persons or conveyed some image to her mind in 
this connection, for, suiting the action to the word, sAe 
snapped Aer fingers thrice at the empty air, and then sought 
her tonnet prior to some private expeditioir in pursuance of 
pleasure, or more probably of profit. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

4 

SOWING THE WIND, 

JoAx went to her room and took off her wet things, for 
she was soaked to the skin, clothing herself anew in her 
Sunday dress—a .<}pft grey garment, with little frills about 
the neck and wrists. Then she brushed her waving brown 
hair, twisting it into a loose knot at the back of her head; 
and, though she did not think of it, no style co\dd have 
been more becoming to her. Her toilet completed, a few 
minutes after her aunt had left the house, she went to the 
parlour to get herself some tea, of which she drank two or 
three cups, for she felt unusually thirsfy, but she cod^ 
scarcely swallow a mouthful. The f<?od seemed to choke 
her, and when she attempted to eat the effort brought on 
a feeling of dizziness and a tingling sensation in her limbs. 
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«I wonder what is the matter with me ? ” she said to her¬ 
self. “ I feel as though my veins were on fire. I suppose 
tWt these scenes have upset me; or perhaps that tea was 
too strong. Well, I must go and look after Captain Graves. 
Aunt won’t be back till twelve o’clock or so, and it’s my 
last night, so I had better make the most of it. I dare say 
that they will turn me out of the house to-morrow.” And, 
with a bitter little laugh, she took up the candle prepara¬ 
tory to going to Henry’s room. 

Hear the door Joan paused, and, whether by chance or by 
design, turned to look at herself in an oak-framed mirror 
that hung upon the wall, whither doubtless it had been 
brought from some old hoiise in the neighbourhood, for it 
was costly and massive in make. Her first glance was cur- 
soiy, then she held up the caudle and began to examine 
herself more attentively, since, perhaps for the first time 
in her life, her appearance fascinated her, and she became 
fully aware of her own loveliness. Indeed, in that moment 
she was lovely—as lovely as we may imagine the ancient 
Helen to have been, or any of those women who have set 
the world aflame. Her brown eyes were filled with a 
strange light beneath their curving lashes and the clear- 
cut heavy lids; her sweet mouth drooped a little, like tljat 
of a sleeping child, showing the ivoiy of her teeth between 
the parted lips; her cheeks glowed like the bloom on a 
peach; and above, the masses of her gold-brown hair shone 
faintly in the candlelight. Pei-haps it was that the grey 
dress set it off more perfectly than irsual — at least it 
seemed to Joan, considering herself critically, that her form 
was worthy of the face almve it; and, in truth, it would have 
been hard to find a woman cast in a more perfect mould. 
Tall, and somewhat slender for her height, her every move¬ 
ment was full of grace, and revealed some delicacy of limb 
or neck or'carriage. 

Seeing herself vhus, anew light broke upon Joan’s mind, 
and she understood how it came about that Samuel Bock 
worshipped her so jnadly. Well, if mere beauty could move 
one man thus, why should not beauty and tenderness and 
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love—ah! love that could not be measured—suffice to 
move another ? She smiled at the thought — a slow, sweet 
smile; and with the smile a sense of her own power entered 
into her, a power that she had never learned until this 
moment. 

Except for the occasional visits of Mrs. Gillingwater, 
bringing him his tea or dinner, Henry had been alone that 
day since one o’clock. Nearly nine weeks had passed from 
the date of his accident, and although he did not dare as yet 
to set his injured limb to the ground, in all other respects 
he was perfectly well, but thinner in the face, which was 
blanched by confinement and adorned with a short chestnut- 
coloured beard. So w^ell was he, indeed, that he had been 
allowed to leave his bed and to t<ake exercise on crutches in 
the room, though the doctor considered that it would not be 
wise for him to risk the shaking of a journey home, or even to 
venture out at present. Tn this view Ifenry had acquiesced, 
although his sister Ellen pooh-poohed it, saying that she 
was certain that he could be brought back safely. The 
truth was that at the time he had no yearning for the society 
of his family, or indeed for any other society than that in 
\^ilich he fomul himself. He wsis glad to be away from 
Itosham and the carking care that brooded on the place; 
he was glad to escape from Ellen and the obnoxious Edward. 

Nor did he wdsh to visit Mr. Levinger at present, for he 
knew that then he Avould be expected to propose to his 
daughter, which for many reasons he did not desire to do. 
Although she had exaggerated its effects — for, in fact, the 
matter had almost slipped from his memory — Emma, 
poor girl, had been right to some extent iu her forebodings as 
to the results of her passionate outburst upon Henry’s mind, 
should he ever hear the story of it. Not that he thought 
the worse of her: no mail thinks the worse pt a woman 
because she either is, or pretends to be, fti love with him; 
but the incident irritated Him in that it gave a new twist to 
a tangled skein. How coirld he remain terms of ordinary 
friendship*with a girl who had made sixch an avowal ? It. 



seemed to him difficult, if not didpossible. Surely he must 
either place himself in regard to her upon the footing which 
she appeared to desire, or he must adopt the easier altema- 
tire and keep away from her altogether. , 
lio, he wanted none of their company, and he was glad 
that it was still unsafe for him to travel, though he 
longed for the fresh air. But that he did wish for 
some company became evident to him this afternoon, 
although he had received with a certain amount of resigna¬ 
tion a note in which Ellen informed him that their father 
seemed so fidgety and unwell that she could not drive over 
toBradmouth that day. He could no longer disguise the 
truth from himself, — it was the society of Joan that he 
desired; and of Joan he had seen less and less during the 
last fortnight. Neither she nor anybody else had said any¬ 
thing to that effect, but he was convinced that she was being 
kept out of his way. Why should she be kept out of his 
way? A guilty conscience gave him the answer readily 
enough; because it Avas not desirable that they should 
remain upon terms of such intimacy. Alas! it was so. He 
had fought against the fact, ridiculing and denying it up to 
this very hour, but now that fact had become too strong for 
him, and as he sat a prey to loneliness and uncomfortable 
thoughts, he was fain to acknowledge before the tribunal of 
his own heart that, if he was not in love with Joan, he did 
not know what was the matter with him. At the least 
it had come to this: her presence seemed necessary to him, 
and the prospective pain of parting frpm her absolutely 
intolerable. 

It is not too much to say that this revelation of his sad 
plight dismayed Henry. For a moment, indeed, his faculties 
and judgment were paralysed. To begin with, for him it 
was a new experience, and therefore the more dangerous and 
crushing. 'If this were not a mere momentary madness, and 
if the ^rl cared fbr him as it would appear that he cared for 
her, what could be the issue ? He had no great regard for 
the prejudice and • conventions of caste, but, circumstanced 
as he was, it seemed absolutely impossible that he should 
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marry her. Had he been i^ependent, provided always that 
she did care for him, he would have done it gladly enough. 
But he was not independent, and such an act would mean the 
utter ruin of his family. More, indeed: if he could bring 
himself to sacrifice them, he had now no profession and no 
income. A^id how would a man hampered and dragged 
down by a glaring miaaUiance be able to find fresh employ¬ 
ment by means of which he could support a wife ? 

No, there was an end of it. The thing could not possibly 
be done. What, then, was the alternative ? Clearly one 
only. To go, and at once. Some men so placed might have 
found a third solution, but Henry did not belong to this 
class. Hi§ character and sense of right rebelled against any 
such notion, and the habits of self-restraint in which he had 
trained himself for years afforded what he believed to be an 
impregnable rampart, however frail might be the citadel 
within. 

So thought Henry, who as yet had never matched himself 
in earnest in such a war. There he sat, strong ih his recti¬ 
tude and consciousness of virtue, however much his heart 
might ache, making mental preparations for his departure 
on the morrow, till at last he grew tired of them, and foimd 
himself wishing that Joan would come to help him to get 
ready. 

He was lying with his back to the door on a sofa placed 
between the bed and the wide hearth, upon which a small 
fire had been lighted, for the night was damp and chilly; 
and just as this last vagrant wish flitted through his mind, a 
sound attracted his attention, and he turned to discover that 
it had been realized as swiftly as though he were the owner 
of Aladdin’s lamp. For there, the candle still in her hand, 
stood Joan, looking at him from the farther side of the hearth. 

It has been said that she was struck by her o^vn appear¬ 
ance as she passed towai-ds his room; and that the* change she 
saw in herself cannot have been altogethel! fancy is evident 
from the exclamation which burst from Heniy as his eyes fell 
upon her, an exclamation so involuntasy tliat he scarcely 
knew what he was saying until the words had passed his lips 
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<<Great HeaTeal Joaii, how lorely you are to-night! 
What have' you been doing to yourself ? ” 

Next second he could have bitten out Ms tongue; he 
had ha^y ever paid her a compliment before, and this 
waa^the moment that he had chosen to begiif! His only 
excuse was that he could not help himself; the sudden effect 
of her beauty, which was so strangely transhgured, had 
drawn the words from him as the sun draws mist. 

“Am I?” she asked dreamily, “I am glad if it pleases 
you.” 

Here was a strange beginning to his pending annovmcement 
of departure, thought Henry. Clearly, he must recover the 
situation before he made it. 

“Where have you been all this afternoon?” he asked in 
an indifferent voice. 

“ I have been out walking.” 

“ What, alone, and in the rain ? ” 

“ I did not say that I was alone.” 

“ Whom were you with, then ? It can’t have been your 
aunt.” 

“ I was with Mr. Samuel Eock: I mean that he met me. ” 

“ What, that farmer who Mrs. GUlingwater told me admires 
you so much ? ” 

“ Yes. And what else did she tell you ? ” 

“Well, I think she said she hoped that he wotild propose 
to you; but I didn’t pay much attention, it seemed too odd.” 

“Well, however odd it may be, that is just what he has 
been doing,” answered Joan deliberately. 

Now Henry understood it all: Joan'had accepted tMs 
man, and it was love for him that made her breast heave 
and her eyes shine like stars. He ought to have been 
delighted—the difficulty was done with, and no trouble 
eould possibly ensue — and behold, instead he was furious. 
He ought to have congratulated her, to have said the right 
tMng in the right way; but instead of congratulation the 
only words that passed his lips were such as might have been 
uttered by a madl3^jealous and would-be sarcastic boy. 

“He proposed to- you, did he, and in the rain? How 
charming 1 I suppose he kissed you too ? ” 
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“ Yes,” replied Joan—“ twice.” And slowly she raised 
her eyes and fixed them upon his face. 

"What Henry said immediately after that announcement he 
was never quite able to remember, but it was something strong 
and almost incoherent . Set on fire by his smoulderingjeal- 
ousy, suddeply his passion flamed up in the magnetised, 
atmosphere of her presence, for on that night her every word 
and look seemed to be magnetic and to pierce him through and 
through. For a minute or more he denounced her, and all the 
while Joan stood silent, watching him with her wide eyes, the 
light shining on her face. At last he ceased and she spoke. 

“ I do not understand you,” she said. “ AVhy are you angry 
Avith me ? Wliat do you mean ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” he gasped. “ I have no right to be angry. 

I think I must be mad, for I can’t even recollect what I have 
been saying. I suppose that I was astonished to hear that 
you were engaged to Mr. Kock, that’s all. Please forgive 
me and forget my words. And, if you don’t mind, perhaps 
you had better go away.” 

“ I don’t wish to forget them, although I dare say that 
they mean notliing; and 1 am not engaged to Mr. Rock —I 
hate him,” answered Joan in the same slow voice; adding, 
“€f you have patience, will yoii listen to a story ? I should 
like to tell it you before we part, for 1 think that we have 
been good friends, and friends should know each other, so 
that they may remember one another triilj' M'hen their affec¬ 
tion has become nothing but a memory.” 

Henry nodded; and still very deliberately, as though she 
wished to avoid fdl appearance of haste or of excitement, 
Joan sat herself down upon a footstool in front of the dying 
fire and began to .speak, always keeping her sad eyes fixed 
upon his face. 

“ It is not such a very long stoxy,” she said, “ and the only 
part of it that has any interest began on that day when we 
met. I suppose they have told you that 1 am nobody, and 
worse than nobody. I d6 not know who my father was, 
though I think ” — and she smiled as though some coinci¬ 
dence had struck her—“ that he was a gentleman whom my.. 
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mother fell in love with. Mr. Levinger has to do with me 
i^ some way; I believe that he paid for my education when 
I went to school, but I am not sui'e even about this, and why 
he should have done so I can’t tell. Mr. Samuel Rock is a 
dissenter and a fanner; they say that he is the* richest man 
in Bradmouth. I don’t know why — it was no fjiult of mine, 
for I always disliked him very much—but he took a fancy 
to me years ago, although he said nothing about it at the 
time. After I came back from school my aunt urged me 
continually to accept his attentions, but I kept out of his 
way until that afternoon when I met you. Then he found 
me sitting under the tower at Ramborough Abbey, where I 
had gone to be alone because I was cross and worried; and 
he proposed to me, and was so strange and violent in his 
manner that he frightened me. AVhat I was most afraid of, 
however, was that he would tell my aunt that I had refused 
him — for I did refuse him — and that she would make my 
life more of a misery to me than it is already, for you see I 
have no friends here, where eveijbody looks down upon me, 
and nothing to do. So in the end I struck a bargain with 
him, that he should leave me alone for six months, and that 
then I would give him a final answer, provided that he 
promised to say nothing of what had happened to my auat. 
He has not kept his i)romise, for to-day he waylaid me and 
was very insolent and biaital, so much so that at last he 
caught hold of me and kissed me against my will, tearing 
ray di’ess half off me, and I pushed liim away and told him 
what I thought of him. The end of it was that he swore 
tliat he would marry me yet, and left me. Then T came 
back home, and an hour ago I told my aunt what had hap¬ 
pened, and there wj^s a scene. She said that either I should 
marry Samuel Rock or be tmned out of the house in a day 
or two, so I suppose that I must go. And that is all my 
story.” 

“ The brute! ” muttered Henry. “ I wish I had him on 
board a man-of-war: I’d teach liiili manners. And what are 
you going to do, Joum '{ ” 

. “ I don’t know. Work if I can, and starve if I can’t. It 
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doesn’t matter; nobody will miss me, or care what happens 
to me.” 

“Don’t say that, Joan,” he answered huskily; “I—I care, 
for one.” 

“It is very good of you to say so, but you see you .have 
others to ca;;e for besides me. There is Miss Levinger, for 
instance.” 

“ I have told you once already that I am not engaged to 
Miss Levinger.” 

“ Yes, but a time will come when you will tell me, or 
others, that you are; and I think that yoir will be right— 
she is a sweet girl. And now, sir,” she added, with a total 
change of manner, “ I think that I had better tidy up and 
bid you good night, and good-bye, for I dare say that I shall 
come back here no more. I can’t Avait to be driven out like 
a strange dog.” And she began to perform her various sick¬ 
room duties with a mechanical precision. 

Henry Avatched her for a AV'hile, until at length all Avas done 
and she made ready to go. Then the heart which he had 
striven to repress burst its bonds, and he sat up and said to 
her, in a voice that was almost a crj', — 

“ Oh! Joan, I don’t knoAv Avhat has come to me, but I can’t 
b«ar to part with you, though it is best that you should go, 
for I caimot offer to marry you. I Avdsh to Heaven that I 
could.” 

She came and stood beside him. 

“ I will remember those Avords as long as I liA’e,” she said, 
“ because I know Ijliat they are true. I knoAA' also why you 
could not marry me; for Ave hear all the gossip, and putting 
tliat aside it Avould be your laiin, though for me it might be 
heaven.” 

“Do you really care about me, then, Joan?” he asked 
anxiously, “and so much ,as that? You must forgive me, 
but 1 am ignorant in these things. I didn’t .quite under¬ 
stand. I feel that I have become a bit foolish, but I didn’t 
know that you had caught’the disease.” 

“ Care about you! AnyAvay, I care eneugh not to let you 
marry me even if you would. I think that to bring ruin 
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and disgrace upon a man and all his family would be a poor 
way to show one’s love for him. You see, you have every* 
thing to lose. You are not like me who have nothing, not 
even a name. Care about you! ” she went on, with a strange, 
almost luinatural energy — and her low, caressing voice 
seemed to thrill every fibre of his heart and leave them trem¬ 
bling, as harp-strings thrill and tremble beneath the hand of 
the player — “I wonder if there are any words in the world 
that could make you understand how much I care. Listen. 
When first I saw you yonder by the Abbey, a change crept 
over me; and when you lay there senseless in my arms, I 
became a new woman, as though I were bom again—a 
woman whose mind I could not read, for it was different 
from my own. Afterwards I read it; it was when they 
thought that you were dying, and suddenly I learned that 
you would live. When I heard Miss Levinger cry out and 
saw her fall, then I read it, and knew that I also loved you. 
I should have gone; but I didn’t go, for I could not tear 
myself away from you. Oh! pity me, and do not think too 
hMdly of me; for remember who and what I am — a woman 
who has never had any one to love, father or mother or 
eister or friend, and yet who desires love above everything. 
And now it had come to me at last; and that one love "bf 
mine made up for all that I had missed, and was greater and 
stronger in itself than the hundred different loves of happier 
girls can be. I loved you, and I loved you, and I love you. 
Yes, I wish you to know it before we part, and I hope that 
you will never quite forget it, for none wjll ever love you so 
much again as I have, and do, and shall do till I die. And 
now it is all done with, and of it there will remain nothing 
except some pain for you, and for me my memofies and a 
broken heart. What is that you say again about marrying 
me? Have I not told you thal; you shall not do it? — 
though I shall never forget that you have even thought of 
such a thing.” ‘ 

“ I say that I win marry you, Joan,” broke in Henry, in a 
hoarse voice. “Why should I spoil your life and mine for 
the sake of others ? ” 
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“No, no, you will not. Why should you spoil Emma 
Levingjer’s life, and your sister’s, and your mother’s, and 
bring yourself to disgrace and ruin for the sake of a girl 
like me? No, you will not. You will bid me farewell, 
now and for ever.” And she held out her hand to Jiim, 
while two great tears ran slowly down her face. 

He saw the. tears, and his heart melted, for they moved 
him more than all her words. 

“ My darling! ” he whispered, drawing her towards him. 

“Yes,” she answered: “kiss away my tears this once, 
that, remembering it, whatever befalls me, I may weep no 
more for ever.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

THK FIBSTFBUITS. 

SoMR days liad passed since this night of avowal when, 
very early one morning, Henry was awakened from sleep by 
the sound of wheels and of knocking at the inn door. A 
sftange apprehension took hold of him, and he rose from 
his bed and limped to the wdiidow. Then he saw that the 
carriage which had arrived was the old Rosham shooting 
brake, a long plain vehicle with deal seats running down its 
length on either side, constructed to carry eight or nine 
sportsmen to and^rom the more distant beats. Knocking 
at the door was none other than Edward Milward, and 
Henry guessed at once that he must have come to fetch 
him. 

“Well, perhaps it is as well,” he thought to himself 
grimly; then again his l3.eart was filled with fear. What 
had happened ? Why did Milward come thusf at such 
an hour ? 

In another minute Edward had entered the room, fol¬ 
lowed by Mrs. Gillingwater. 

“ Your father is dying. Graves,” he blurted out. “ I don’t- 
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know what it is; he collapsed suddenly in the middle of the 
n}ght. If you want to see him alive — and you had better, 
if you can, wMle he has got his senses — you must make 
shift to come along with me at once. I have brought the 
brakp, so that you can lie in it at full length. That was 
Ellen’s idea: I should never have thought of if.” 

‘•'Great Heaven!” said Henry. Then, assisted by Mrs. 
Gillingwater, he began to get into his clothes. 

In ten minutes they were off, Henry lying flat upon a 
mattress at the bottom of the brake. Once he lifted his 
head and looked through tlie open rails of the vehicle 
towards the door of the house. Mrs. Gillingwater, who was 
a shrewd woman, interpreted the glance. 

“ If you are looking for Joan, sir, to say good-bye to her, 
it is no use, for she’s in her room there sleeping like the 
dead, and I couldn’t wake her. I don’t think she is quite 
herself, somehow; bixt she’ll be sorry to miss you, and so 
shall I, for the matter of that; but I’ll tell her.” 

“ Thank you, thank you—for everything,” he answered 
hastily, and they started. 

The drive was long and the road rough, having been much 
washed by recent rains; but after a fashion Henry enjoyed 
it, so far as his pressing troubles of mind would allow him 
to enjoy anything, for it was a lovely morning, and the breath 
of the open air, the first that he had tasted for many weeks, 
was like wine to him. On the way he learned from his 
companion all that there was to be told about his father. 
It appeared, as Henry had heard already, that he had been 
unwell for the last two months—not in a way to give 
alarm, though sufficiently to prevent him from leaving the 
house except on th^, finest days, or at times his noom. On 
the previous day, however, he seemed much better, and 
dined downstairs. About ten o’clock he went to bed, and 
slept soundly till a little past midnight, when the household 
was aroused by the violent ringing of Lady Graves’s bell, 
and they rushed upstairs to find fhat Sir Beginald had been 
seized with a fit. Pr. Childs was sent for at once, and gave 
■ an opinion that death might occur at any moment. His 
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treatment restoted the patient’s consciousness; and Sir 
Eeginald’s first words expressed the belief that he was 
dying, and an earnest wish to see his son, whereupon 
Edward, who chanced to be spending the night at Kosham, 
was despatched with the brake to Bradraouth. , 

At length they reached the Hall, and Henry was helped 
from the vehicle; but in ascending the stone steps, which 
he insisted, upon doing by himself, one of his crutches 
slipped, causing the foot of his injured limb to come down 
with some force upon the edge of the step. The accident 
gave him considerable pain, but he saved himself from fall¬ 
ing, and thought little more of it at the time. 

In the dining-room he found Ellen, who looked pale, and 
seemed relieved to see him. 

“ How is my father ? ” he asked. 

“ Insensible again just now. But I am so glad that you 
have come, Henry, for he has been asking for you contin¬ 
ually. All this business about the property seems to weigh 
more upon his mind now than it has done for years, and he 
wants tb speak to you on the subject.” 

Then his mother came down, and her eyes were red with 
weeping. 

• You have returned to a sad home, Henry,” she said kiss¬ 
ing him. “ We are an unlucky family: death and misfor- 
time are always at our doors. You look very white, my 
dear boy, and no wonder. You had better try to eat some¬ 
thing, since it is useless for yoxr to attempt to see your poor 
father at present.” ^ 

So Heiuy ate, or made a pretence of doing so, and after¬ 
wards was helped upstairs to a room opposite to that in 
which his *father lay dying, where he settled himself in an 
invalid chair which Sir Reginald had used on the few occa¬ 
sions when he had been outside the house dm-ing the past 
weeks, and waited. All that day and all the ne«t dight he 
waited, and still his father did not recover*consciousness— 
indeed. Dr. Childs now appeared to be of opinion that he 
would pass from coma to death. Much as he wished to bid 
ft last farewell to his father, Henry could not repress a cer- 
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tain sense of relief -nrhen he heard that this was likely to be 
the case, for an instinct, coupled vdth some words which 
Ellen had let fall, warned him that Sir Beginald wished to 
speak to him upon the subject of Miss Levinger. 

But the doctor was mistaken; for about six o’clock in the 
morning, nearly twenty-four hotirs after he had reached the 
house, Henry was awakened by Ellen, who came to tell him 
that their father was fully conscious and wished to see him 
at once. Seating himself in the invalid chair, he was 
wheeled across the passage to the red bedroom, in which 
he had himself been born. The top halves of some of the 
window-shutters were partly open, and by the light that 
streamed through them into the dim death-chamber, he saw 
his father’s gaunt but still stately form propped up with 
pillows in the great four-post bed, of which the red curtains 
had been drawn back to admit the air. 

“ Here comes Henry,” whispered Lady Graves. 

The old man turned his head, and, shaking back his snowy 
hair, he peered round the room. 

“ Is that you, my son ? ” he said in a low voice, stretching 
out a trembling hand, which Henry took and kissed. “ You 
find me in a bad way: on the verge of death, where you 
have so lately been.” •* 

“ Yes, it is I, father.” 

" God bless you, my boy! and God be thanked that you 
have been able to come to listen to my last words, and that 
I have recovered my senses so that I can speak to you! Do 
not go away, my dear, or you, Ellen, fop I want you all to 
^ear what I have to say. You know, Henry, the state of 
this proimrty. Mismanagement and bad times have ruined 
it. I have been to blame, and your dear brother, whom I 
hope soon to see, was to blame also. It has come to this, 
that I am Reaving you beggars, and worse than beggars, since 
for the first time in the history of our family we cannot pay 
our debts.” 

* 

Here he stopped and groaned, and Lady Graves whispered 
to him to rest awhile. 

<‘No, no,” he answered. “ Give me some brandy; I will 
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go on; it does not matter if I use myself up, and my brain 
may fail me at any moment. Henry,'! am dying here, on 
this spot of earth where so many of our forefathers have 
lived and die^ before me; and more than the thought of 
leaving you all, more than the memory of my sins, or than 
the fear of the judgment of the Almighty, Whose mercy is 
my refuge, the thought crushes me that J have failed in my 
trust, that my children must be beggared, my name dis¬ 
honoured, and my home —yes, and my very grave — sold to 
strangers. Henry, I have but one hope now, and it is in 
you. I think that I have sometimes been unjust to you in 
the past; but I know you for an upright and self-denying 
man, who, unlike some of us, has always set his duty before 
his pleasure. It is to you, then, that I appeal with my last 
breath, feeling sure that it will not be in vain, since, even 
should you have other wishes, you will sacrifice them to my 
prayer, to your mother’s welfare, and to the honour of our 
name. You know that there is only one way of escape from 
all our liabilities — for I believe yoii have been spoken to 
on the subject; indeed, I myself alluded to it — by a mar¬ 
riage between yourself and Emma Levinger, who holds the 
mortgages on this property, and has other means. Her 
fattier desires this, and I have been told that the girl herself, 
who is a good and a sweet woman, has declared her affection 
for yon; therefore it all rests with you. Do you understand 
me?” 

“ Say yes, and that you will marry her on the first oppor¬ 
tunity,” whispered Jlilen into Henry’s ear. “ He will kill 
himself with talking so much.” Then she saw her brother’s 
face, and drew back her head in horror. Heavens ! could it 
be that he Vas going to refuse ? 

“ I will try to make myself plain,” went on Sir Reginald 
after a pause, and swallowing another sip of bra^y. “ I 
want you to promise, Henry, before us dl, that nothing, 
except the death of one of you, shall prevent you from mar¬ 
rying Emma Levinger so soon as may be possible after my 
funeral. "When I have heard you say thlit, I shall be able 
to die in peace. Promise, then, my son, quickly; for I wish 
to turn my mind to other matters.” 
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Now all eyes were bent upon Henry’s face, and it was 
rigid and ashen. Twice he tried to speak and failed; the 
third time the words came, and they sounded like a groan. 

“ Father, I cannot.” 

i^llen gasped, and Lady Graves murmured, “ O! cruel, 
cruel! ” As for the dying man, his head sapk back upon 
the pillow, and he lay there bewildered. Presently he lifted 
it and spoke again. 

“ I do not think — my hearing — I must have misunder¬ 
stood. Did you say you could not promise, Henry ? Why 
not? With everything at stake, and luy dying prayer— 
mine, your father’s. Oh! why not ? Are you married, 
then? ” 

The sweat broke from Henry’s brow and rolled down his 
face in large drops, as he answered, always in the voice that 
sounded like a groan, — 

“ I am not married, father; and, before God, sooner than 
be forced to refuse you I woiUd lie as you lie now. Have 
pity, I beseech you, on my cruel sti-ait, between my honour 
and the denial of your wish. I cannot promise that I ^vill 
marry Emma Levinger, because L am bound to another 
woman by ties that may not be broken, and I cannot be so 
base as to desert her.” « 

“ Another woman ? I am too late, then ? ” murmured his 
father more and more feebly. “ But stay: there is still hope. 
Who is she ? At least you will not refuse to tell me her 
name.” 

“ Her name is Joan Haste.” ^ 

“Joan Haste? What! the girl at the inn? The bas¬ 
tard! My son, my only remaining son, denies his dying 
father, and bringg his mother and his name to disgrace 
and ruin, because he is bound in honour to a village bastard! ” 
he screamed. “.Oh, my God! that I should have lived to 
hear thial . Oh, my God! my God! ” 

And suddenly'the old man flung his arms wide and fell 
back. Lady Graves and Ellen 'ran to him. Presently the 
former came away, from the bed. 

“Your father is dead, Henry,” she said. “Perhaps, after 
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what has passed, you will feel that this is no fit place for 
you. I will ring for some one to take you to your room.” . 

But the last bitteniess of these words, so awful from a 
mother’s lips, was spared to Heniy, for he had swooned. 
As he sank info unconsciousness a solemn voice seemed, to 
speak within Jiis tortured brain, and it said, “ Behold the 
firstfruits of iniquity.” 

Henry did not attend his father’s funeral, for the good 
reason that he was ill in bed. In the first place, though he 
made light of it at the time, that slip of his on the stone 
steps had so severely affected his broken limb as to necessi¬ 
tate his lying by for at least another month; and in the second 
he had received a shock to his nerves, healthy as they were, 
from which he could not hope to recover for many a month. 
He was kept informed of all that went on by Thomson, the 
old butler, for neither his mother nor Ellen came near him 
during those dark days. He heard the footsteps of the 
cai'penter who measured his father’s body, he heard the 
cofiin being brought upstairs; and the day aftenvards he 
heard the shuifling tramp of the tenants, who, according to 
ancient custom, bore down the corpse of the dead owner of 
Rosham to lie in state in .the great hall. He heard the 
workmen nailing the hatchment of the departed baronet 
beneath his window; and then at last a day came when he 
heard a noise of the rolling wheels of carriages, and the 
sound of a church bell tolling, .as his father was laid to rest 
among the bones of j^iis ancestors. 

So bitter was the resentment against him, that none had 
asked Henry to look his last upon his father’s fjice. For a 
while he thought it better that he should #ipt do so, but on 
the second night after the death nature grew too strong for 
him, and he determined to do that alone which, under hap¬ 
pier cii'cunistances, it should have been his duty iolffe with 
his widowed mother and his sister at his Side. Painfully 
he dragged himself from the'bed, and, placing a candle and 
a box of matches in the pocket of his dressing-gown, he 
limped upon his crutches across the silent corridor and into 
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the death-chamber, where the atmosphere was so heavy with 
the scent of flowers that for a moment it brought back his 
faintness. Recovering himself, he closed the door and 
made shift to light his candle. Then by its solitary light 
he ^approached the bed on which his fathef’s corpse was 
lying, half hidden by wreaths and covered with a sheet. 
With a trembling hand he drew down the wrapping and 
exposed the dead man’s face. It was calm enough now: 
there was no trace there of the tormenting grief that had 
been upon it-in the moment of dissolution; it bore the seal 
of perfect peace, and, notwithstanding the snowy hair, a 
more youthful aspect than Henry could remember it to have 
- worn, even in the days of his childhood. 

In sad and solemn silence Henry gazed upon the clay that 
had given him life, and great bitterness and sorroAV took 
hold of him. He covered his eyes with his hand, and 
prayed that God might forgive him for the jmin which he 
had caused his father in his last hour, and that his father 
might forgive him too in the land whei-e all things are 
understood, for there he would learn that he could not have 
spoken other^vise. Well, he was reaping as he had sown, 
and there remained nothing to him except to make amend¬ 
ment as best he could. Then with a great effort he dragged 
himself up upon the bed, and kissed his father’s forehead. 

Having replaced the sheet, he extinguished the candle and 
turned to leave the room. As he opened the door he saw a 
figure draped in black, who stood in the passage listening. 
It was his mother. She advanced towards him with a cold, 
sad mien, and opened her lips as though to speak. Then 
the light fell upon his face, and she saw that it was tom by 
grief and stained ydth tears, and her look softened, for now 
she understood something of what her son’s sufferings must 
be. Still she did not speak, and in silence, except for tlie 
tapping of his cmtches on the polished floor, Henry passed 
her with bowed head, and reached his room again. 

Iq due course the family returned from the funeral, and, 
out'^dly at any rate, a break occurred in the conspiracy qf 
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silence and neglect of which Henry was the object, for it 
was necessary that he should be present at the reading of 
the will. .This ceremony took place in the bedroom of the 
new baronet, and gathered there were a representative from 
the London fim of lawyers that had managed, or misman¬ 
aged, the Graves’s affairs for several generations, the widow, 
Ellen, and Edward Milward. Bowing gravely to Sir Henry, 
the lawyer broke the seals of the document and began the 
farce—for a farce it was, seeing that the will had been 
signed nearly five-and-twenty years before, when the posi¬ 
tion of the family was very different. After reciting the 
provisions of the entail — that, by the way, had long been 
cut—under which his deceased brother Eeginald should 
have entered into the enjoyment of all the land and here¬ 
ditaments and the real property generally, Avith remainder 
to his children, or, in the event of his death’ without issue, 
to Henry, the testator went on to deal with the jointure of 
the widow, which was fixed at eight hundred a year in 
addition to the income arising from her own fortune, that, 
alas! had long since been lost or muddled away. Then it 
made provision for tlie younger children, —ten thousand to 
Henry and eight thousand to Ellen,—to be paid out of the 
personalty, or, should this prove insufiicient, to be raised by 
way of rentcharge on the estate, as provided for under the 
marriage settlement of Sir lieginald and his Avife; and, after 
various legacies and directions sis to the disposal of heir¬ 
looms, ended by constituting Eeginald, or, in the event of 
his death without issue, Henry, residuary legatee. 

When he had fiftished reading this lengthy document, 
which he well knew not to be Avorth the‘paper on which 
it was Avriljien, the laAvyer solemnly exhiljited the signatures 
of the testator and of the attesting witnesses, and laid it 
down with a sigh. Three of the listeners Avere aware that 
the will might as well havd affected to dispose o| 'tha croAvn 
of England as to deArise to them these various moneys, lan(^ 
and chattels; but the fourth, EdAvard Milward, who had 
never been admitted to full confidence ^as to the family 
position, was vastly pleased to learn that his future ^ife 
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inherited so considerable a sum, to say nothing of her chance 
pf succeeding to the entire estate should Henry die without 
issue. That there had been embarrassments and mortgage 
charges he knew, but these, he concluded, were provided for 
by ]ife insurances, and had rolled off the back of the prop¬ 
erty on the death of the late owner. Indeed, he showed his 
pleasure so plainly in his face that the lawyer, guessing he 
was labouring under some such delusion, hesitated and looked 
at him pointedly before he proceeded to make remarks upon 
the document. Ellen, always on the watch, took the hint, 
and, laying her hand affectionately on Milward’s shoulder, 
said in a low voice: 

“Perhaps you will not mind leaving us for a few moments, 
Edward: I fancy there are one or two matters that my 
mother would not like to be discussed outside her own family 
at present.” 

“ Certainl}^” answered Edward, Avho, having learned all he 
wished to know, rejoiced at the chance of escape, seeing that 
funerals and Avill-reading exercised a depressing effect upon 
his spirits. 

Lady Graves was at the other end of the room and looking 
out of an open AvindoAv, so that she did not overhear these 
remwks. Henry, lioAA'ever, did hear them, and spoke for*the 
firstome. 

“I think that you had better stay, Mihvard,” he said: 
“ there is nothing to conceal,” and he smiled grimly at his 
own douhle^ntendre. 

“No, thanks,” answered EdAvard airily: “I have heard 
all I Avant to know, so I Avill go into the garden and smoke a 
cigarette.” And before 1 lenry could speak again he Avas gone. 

“ You are probably aware. Sir Henry,” began the laAvyer, 
“that all the main provisions of this document”—and he 
tapped the Avill AAUth his knuckle — “ fall to the ground, for 
the reasAjti that the capital sums Avith Avhich they dealt were 
exhausted some years since; though I am bound to tell you 
^ that, in my opinion, the legality of the methods by which 
some of those sums were brought into possession might 
even uoav be contested.” 
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“ Yes,” answered Henry, “ and good money thrown after 
bad.” 

“Of course,” went on the lawyer, “you succeed to the 
estates, which have been little, if at all, diminished in 
acreage; but they are, I believe, mortgaged to more tiian 
their present walue in favour of a Mr. Levinger, who holds 
the securities in trust for his daughter, and to whom there 
is a large sum due by way of hack interest.” 

“Yes, I am aware of it.” 

“Hem,” said the lawyer. “Then I am afraid that there 
is not much more to say, is' there ? T trust that you may be 
able — to find means to meet—these various liabilities, in 
which case wa shall be most happy to act for you in the 
matter. By the way, we still have a small sum in our 
hands that was sent to us by our late esteemed client to 
pay a debt of your late'brother’s, which on enquiry was 
found not to be owing. This we propose to remit to you, 
after deducting the amount of our account current.” 

“ By all means deduct the accoimt current,” said Henry; 
“ for, you see, you may not get another chance of paying 
yourselves. Well, the carriage is waiting for yori. Good 
afternoon.” 

The lawyer gathered up his papers, shook hands all ro*ind, 
bowed and went. 

“Well,” he thoiight to himself as he drove towards the 
station, “ I am glad to be clear of this business: somehow 
it was more depressing than most funerals. I suppose that 
there’s an end of §, connection that has lasted a hun¬ 
dred years, though there will be some pickings when the 
estate is foreclosed on. I am glad it didn’t happen in Sir 
Reginald’s time, for I had a liking for«tiie old man and 
his grand last-century manners. The new baronet seems a 
roughish fellow, with a sharp edge to his tongue; bjit I dare 
say he has a deal to Avorry him, and he looks very ili.*'**WTiair 
fools they were to cut the entg,il! They can’t blame tis about 
it, anyway, for we remonstrated with them strongly enoxtgh. 
Sir Bieginald was under the thumb of that dead son of his — 
that’s the fact, and he was a scamp, or.something like it. 
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Now they are beggared, absolutely beggared: they won’t 
even be able to pay their debts. It’s not one man’s funeral 
that I have been assisting at — it is that of a whole ancient 
family, without benefit of clergy or hope of resurrection. 
The, girl is going to marry a rich man: she knows which 
side her bread is buttered, and has a good,head on her 
shoulders—that’s one comfort. Well, they are bankrupt 
and done with, and it is no good distressing myself over 
what can’t be helped. Here's the station. I wonder if I 
need tip the coachman. I remember he di’o%'e me when 
I came down to the elder boy’s christening; we were both 
young then. Not necessary. I think: I sha’n’t be likely 
to see him again.” 


CHAPTEB, XVI. 

FORTITER A.V RK. 

When the lawyer had gone, for a while there was silence 
in Henry’s room. Everybody seemed to wish to speak, and 
yet no one could find any words to say. Of course Henry 
was aware that the subject which had been discussed at the 
last dreadful scene of his father’s life %vould be renewed on 
the first opportunity, but he was nervously anxious that it 
shorrld not be now, when he did not feel able to cope with 
the bitter arguments which he was sure Ellen was prepar¬ 
ing for him, and still less with the pleadings of his mother, 
should she cond^spend to plead. After all it was he who 
spoke the first. 

“ Perhaps, Ellen,” he said, “ you will tell me who were 
preseilfr at eur father’s funeral.” 

"Everybody,’* she answered; adding, with meaning, “ You 
see, the truth about us has not yet come out. We are still 
supposed to be people of honour and position.” 

Her mother turned and made a gesture with her hand, as 
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though to express disapproval of tlie tone in which she 
spoke; and, taking the hint, Ellen went on in a diy, elea^- 
voice, like that of one who reads an inventory, to give the 
names of the neighbours who attended the burial, and of 
more distant friends who had sent wreaths, saying in 
clusion: , 

“Mr. Levinger of course Avas there, but Emma did not 
come. She sent a lovely wreath of eucharist lilies and 
stephanotis.” 

At this moment the old butler came in, his face stained 
Avith grief — for he had dearly loved Sir Reginald, who Avas 
his foster-brother — and announced that Dr. Childs AN'as 
Avaiting to see Sir Henry. 

“ShoAv him up,” said Henry, deA'outly tliankful for the 
interruption. 

“Hoav do you do. Captain—I mean Sir Henry GraA'es ?” 
said the doctor, in his quiet voice, when Lady Graves and 
Ellen had left tlie room. “ I attended your poor father’s 
funeral, and then went on to see a patient, thinking that 1 
Avould give you a look on my Avay back. HoweA'er, don’t let 
us talk of tlies<i thing.s, but shoAV me your leg if you Avill. 
Yes, I thought so: you have given it a nasty jar; you should 
newer have tried to walk up those stei>s Avithout help. Well, 
you will have to stop quiet for a month or so, that is all; 
and I think that it Avill be a good thing for you in more AA'ays 
than one, for you seem A’ery much shaken, my dear fellow, 
and no Avonder, Avith all this trouble after a dangerous illness.” 

Henry thanked him; and then followed a little general 
conversation, in which Dr. Childs Avas careful not to let him 
know that he was aAvare of the scene that had occurred at 
his father’s death, though as a matter gt fact the wildest 
rumours were floating up and down the country side, based 
upon hints that had fallen from Lady Gra\'es in her first 
grief, and on Avhat had been OAerheard by listvielT,»atJilje 
door. Presently he rose to go, saying th&t he would call 
again on the morroAV. *• 

“By the way,” he added, “I have ggt to see another 
patient to-night—your late nurse, Joan Haste.” 
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“ What is the matter with her ? ” asked Henry, flushing 
suddenly red, a symptom of interest or distress that did not 
escape the doctor’s practised eye. 

“ So the talk is true,” he thought to himself. “ Well, I 
gueseed as much; indeed, I expected it all along: the girl 
has been in love with him for weeks. A pity, a sad pity! ” 

“Oh! nothing at all serious,” he answered: “a chill and 
a touch of fever. It has been smouldering in her system for 
some time, I think. It seems she got soaked about ten days 
ago, and stood in her wet things. She is shaking it off noAV, 
however.” 

“ Indeed; I am glad to hear that,” Henry answered, in a 
tone of relief which he could not quite conceal. “ Will you 
remember me to Miss Haste when you see her, and tell her 
that-” 

“ Yes ? ” said the doctor, his hand on the door. 

“That I am glad she has recovered, and — that — I was 
sorry not to be able to say good-bye to her,” he added hur¬ 
riedly. 

“ Certainly,” answered Dr. Childs, and went. 

Henry saw no more of his mother or his sister that even¬ 
ing, which was a sorrowful one for him. He grieved alone 
in his room, comforted only by the bxitler Thomson, xv^o 
came to visit him, and told him tales of his father’s boyhood 
and youth; and they grieved elsewhere, each according to 
her own nature. On the morrow the doctor called early and 
reported favourably of Henry’s condition. He told him that 
Joan was doing even better than he had expected, that she 
sent him her duty and thanked him kindly for his message, 
and with this Henry was fain to be content. Indeed, what 
other message could she have sent him, unless" she had 
written ? and something told him that she would not write. 
Any words, that could be put on, paper \yould express both 
•ttATmudK and too little. 

Henry was not'the only persoi^ at Eosham whose rest was 
troubled this night, seeing that Ellen also did not sleep 
well. She had lo/ed her father in her own way and sor¬ 
rowed for him, but she loved her family better than any 
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individual member of it, and mourned still more bitterly forr 
its sad fate. Also she had her own particular troubles to over¬ 
come, for she was well aware that Edward imagined her te 
possess the portion of eight thousand pounds which had been 
allotted to lifer under the will, and it was necessary that he 
should be undeceived and enlightened on various other points 
in connection with the Kosham affairs, which could no longer 
lie concealed from him. On the morrow he rode over from 
Upcott, and very soon gave Ellen a chance of explanation, 
by congratulating her upon the prospective recieipt of the 
eight thousand. Like a bold woman she took her opportu¬ 
nity at once, though she did not care about this task and 
had some fears for the issue. 

“ Don’t congratulate me, Edward,” she said, “ for I must 
tell you I have discovered that this eight thousand pounds 
is veiy much in the clouds.” 

Edward whistled. “ jMeaning-? ” he said. 

“Meaning, my dear, that after you left the laivycr ex¬ 
plained our financial position. To imt it shortly, the entail 
has been cut, the estate has been mortgaged for more thati 
its value, and there is not a farthing for anybody.” 

“ Indeed! ” answered Edward; “ that’s jolly gootl news. 
Mght I ask what is going to happen then ? ” 

“It all depends upon Henry. If he is not a fool, and 
marries Miss Levinger, everything will come right, except 
my eight thousand pounds of course, for she holds the mort¬ 
gages, or her father does for her. If he is a fool—which I 
have reason to believe is the case—and declines to marry 
Miss Levinger, then I suppose that the estate will be made 
bankmpt and that my mother will be left to starvd.” 

At this«announcement Edward uttered 3.11 indignant grunt. 

“ Look here, Ellen,” he said; “ it is all very fine, but you 
have been playing it pretty low down uiani me. I never 
heard a word of this mess, although, of coui-se,.!* knew.tlwt. 
you were embarrassed, like most people Aowadays. What 
I did not know—to say nothing of your not having a penny 
—was that I am to have the honour qf marrying into a ■ 
family of bankrupts; and, to tell you the truth, I am half • 
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inclined to reconsider my position, for I don’t wish to be 
mixed up with this sort of thing.” 

“About that you must do as you like, Edward,” she 
answered, with dignity; “ but let me tell you that this state 
of affairs is not my fault. In the first place, it is the fault of 
those who are dead and gone, and still more is it the fault 
of my brother Henry, whose wickedness and folly threaten 
to plunge us all into ruin.” 

“ What do you mean by his ■ wickedness and folly ’ ? ” 

“ I mean that matter of which I spoke to you before — the 
matter of this wretched girl, Joan Haste. It seems that he 
has become involved in some miserable intrigue with her, 
after the disgusting fashion of you men, and on this juicount 
he refuses to marry Emma Levinger. Yes, although my 
father prayed him to do so with his dying breath, he still 
refuses, when he knows that it would be his OAvn salvatioh 
and that of his family also.” 

“ He must be mad,” said Edward — “ stark, staring mad : 
it’s no such great wonder about the girl, but that he should 
decline to marry Miss Levinger is sheer insanity; for, al¬ 
though I don’t think much of her, and the connection is a 
bad one, it is clear that she has got the dollars. What does 
he mean to do, then ? Marry the other one ? ” *• 

“ Very possibly, for all I know to the contrary. It would 
be quite in keeping with his conduct.” 

“ Oh, hang it, Ellen! — that T could not stand. It is not 
to be expected of any man that he should come into a family 
of which the head will be a bankrupt, who insists upon 
marrying a barmaid.” 

“Again I say that you must please yourself, Edward; 
but if you feel so. Strongly about Henry’s condufet—and I 
admit that it is quite natural that you should do so—per¬ 
haps you had better speak to him yourself.” 

‘"Airright: I will,” he answered. “Although I don’t 
like meddling with other people’s love affairs, for I have 
-quite enough to do to manage my own, I will give him my 
inind pretty straight. He’s a nasty customer to tackle; but 
if he doesn’t know before he is an hour older that there are 
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other people to be considered in the world besides himself, 
it sha’n’t be my fault, that’s all.” ^ i 

“ I am sure it is very brave of you, dear,” said Ellen, with 
veiled sarcasm. “ But, if I may venture to advise, I would 
suggest what my poor father used to call the suavit^r in 
modo in preference to the fo^-titer in re.” 

“ Oh, bother your Latin! ” said Edward. “ Please speak 
English.” 

“ I mean that were I you I shoiild go fair and softly; for, 
as you remarked just now in your own classic tongue, Henry 
is a ‘ nasty customer to tackle. ’ AVell, I happen to know 
that he is up and alone just now, so you cannot have a better 
opportunity.” Then she rang the bell, which was almost 
immediately answered by the butler, and added, “Will you 
b«! so good, Thomson, as to show JMr. Milward to Sir Henry’s 
■ rcH)m ? ” 

Edward hesitated, for, like another hero, he felt his cour¬ 
age oozing out of his linger-tips. Looking up, he saw Ellen 
wahihing him with a little smile, and remembered that to 
draw back now would moan that for many a long day to 
come he must be the target of the bitter arrows of her irony. 
So he set his teeth and went as to a forlorn hope. 

• In another minute he rvas in the presence of the man 
whom he came to annihilate. Henry was seated in a chair, 
against which his cinhshes were resting, looking out of the 
window, with an open book upon his knee, and it cannot be 
said that he appeared plefised on hearing the name of his 
visitor. Indeed, he was aboirt to tell Thomson that he was 
engaged, when Edward blundered in behind him, leaving 
him no option but to shake hands and ask his visitor to 
sit dowi* Then ensued this conversatjqn. 

“ How do you do. Graves ■’ I have come to see you on 
business.” 

“ As well as I can expect, thank you.’- 

A pause. 

“ Beautiful weather, isn't it ? ” 

“ It seems fine; but as you have beeg out, you udll know' 
more about it than I do.” 
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. Another pause. 

“The pheasants ought to do well this year; they have 
hid a wonderful fine time for hatching.” 

“ Indeed. I think you said that you wished to speak to 
me about some business.” 

“ You are not rearing any this season, are yop ? ” 

“Ho: I am sorry to say that I have other chicks to hatch 
at present. But about the business ? ” 

“ All right, Graves; I am coming to that. The pheasants 
lead up to it. Fortiter in modo, as Ellen says.” 

“Does she? Well, it is not a bad motto for her, though 

it’s wrong. Well, if we have done with the pheasants-” 

There was yet another pause, and then Edward said sud¬ 
denly, and with effort: 

“ You are not rearing any pheasants. Graves, be(‘.ause you 
can’t afford to; in fact, I have just found out that you are 
bankrupt, and the whole thing is a swindle, and that Ellen 
won't have a farthing of her eight thousand pounds. She 
has sent me up here to talk to you about it.” 

“Has she? That is fortiter in modo and no mistake. 
Well, talk on, Mr. Milward. But, before you begin, let me 
remind you that 1 asked you to stop and hear what passed 
after the reading of the will yesterday, and you would noh” 
“ Oh, bother the will! It is a fraud, like everything else 

in this place. 1 tell you. Graves-” 

“ One moment. Pray lower your voice, keep your temper, 
and remember that you are speaking to a gentleman.” 

“ Speaking to a gentleman ? A nice sort of gentleman! 
You mean an uncertificated bankrupt, who won’t do the 
right thin g by his family and marry the girl who could set 
tiem on their legs a^ain; a pious humbug who preaches to 
^everybody else, but isn’t above carrying on a low intrigue 
with a barmaid, and then having the impudence to say that 
he mejfls tff disgrace us by marrying her.” 

have asked you to lower your voice, Mr. Milward.” 

“ Lower my voice ? I think it is high time to raise it 
•.when I find myself let in for an engagement with the sister 
.pf a man who does such things. You needn’t look at me. 
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Sir Henry Graves, — Sir Henry indeed! I repeat, ‘ let in.’ 
However, you must mend your manners, or Ellen will suffer 
for it, that is all; for I shall throw her over and wash my 
hands of the whole show. The bankruptcy is bad enough, 
but I’m hange’d if I will stand the barmaid. Edward Mil- 
ward of Upcatt with a barmaid for a sister-in-law! Not if 
he knows it.” 

Then Henry answered, in a quiet and ominous voice: 

“ You have been so good, Mr. Milward, doirbtless more in 
kindness than in anger, as to point out to me with great di¬ 
rectness the errors, or assumed errors, of my ways. Allow 
me, before I say anything further, to point out to you an 
error in yours, about which there is no possibility of doubt. 
You say that you projwse ‘ to throw over ’ my sister, not on 
account of anything that shp has done, but because of acts 
which I am supposed to have done. In my judgment it will 
indeed be fortuiiafe. for her should you take this course. 
But not the less do I feel bound to tell you, that the man 
Avho behaves thus towards a woman, having no cause of 
offence against her, is not what is usually understood by the 
term gentleman. So much for my sister: now for myself. 
It seems to me that there is only one answer possible to 
conduct and language such as you have thought fit to make 
use of}, and were I well, much as I dislike violence, I should 
not hesitate to apply it. I should, Mr. Milward, kick you 
out of this room and down yonder stairs, and, should my 
strength not fail me, across that garden. Being crippled at 
present, I am unable to advance this argument. I must, 
therefore, do the best I can.” And, taking up the crutch 
that stood by his chair, Heiii^ hurled it straight at him. 
^‘Now golV he thundered; and Mr. Miligiird Avent. 

“I hope that Ellen will feel pleased with the effect of her 
embassy,” thought Henry then suddenly he turned white, 
and, choking with wrath, *said aloud, “ Great ^eawar^cie 
think that I should have come so low as'to be forced to 
•suffer such insults from a cur like that! "What will be the 
end of it? One thing is clear: I can’t fjtand much more. 
I’m done for in the Service; but 1 dare say that I could get 
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a billet as mate ou a liner, or even a command of some ves¬ 
sel in the Canadian or Australian waters where I am known. 
Unless there is a change soon, that is what I’ll do, and 
take Joan with me. Nobody will sneer at her there, any¬ 
way— at least, nobody who sees her.” 

Meanwhile Kllen was standing in the hall making pre¬ 
tence to arrange some flowers, but in reality waiting, not 
withoirt a certain sense of anxiety, to learn the result of 
the interview which she had been instrumental in bringing 
about. She hoped that Henry would snub her fianef. in 
payment of sundry remarks that Edward had made to her, 
and which she had by no means forgotten, although she 
was not at present in a position to resent them. She hoped 
also, with some lack of perspicuity, that Henry would be 
impressed by Edward’s remonstrances, and that, when he 
came to understand that her future was imperilled, he would 
hasten to sacrifice his own. But here she make her great 
mistake, not foreseeing that a man of Milward’s moral fibre 
coidd not by any possibility neglect to push a fancied van¬ 
tage home, any more than he could refrain from being in¬ 
solent and brutal towards one whom he thought at his 
mercy; for, even in the upper walks of life, individual^ do 
exist who take pleasure in grinding the heads of the fallen 
deeper into the mire. 

Presently Ellen was alarmed to hear Henry’s words 
“Now go” echo through the house, followed by the sound 
of a banging door. Next instant Edjvard appeared upon 
the stairs, and the expression of his featm-es betrayed a 
wondrous mixture of astonishment, fear and indignation. 

“ What have ytfli been doing, Edward ? ” shd‘8aid,'as he 
approached. “ You do not mean to tell me that yQur have 
been brawling, and in this house ? ” 

"■■'Brawliiig ? Oh yes, say that I have been brawling,” 
gasped Edward, when at last hp managed to speak. “ That 
infernal brother of yours has 'throrvn a crutch at me; but 
by all means say«that I have been brawling.” 

“Thrown a crutch? And what had you been doing to 
make him throw a crutch ? ” 
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« Doing ? Why, nothing, except tell him that he was a 
fraud and a bankrupt. He took it all quite quietly till the 
end, then suddenly he said that if he wasn’t a cripple 
he would kicjt me downstairs, and threw a crutch at my 
head; and, by George! I believe from the look of him that 
if he could hd would have done it too 1 ” 

“It is very possible,” said Ellen, “if you were foolish 
enough to use such language towards him. You have had 
an escape. Henry has a fearful temper when roused.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you say so before you sent me 
up there? Do you suppose that 1 enjoy being pelted with 
crutches by a mad sailor? Possible! Yes, it seems that 
anything is possible in this house; but T will tell you one 
thing that isn’t, and it is that T should stay hero any 
longer. I scratch, now, on the spot. Do you understand, 
Ellen? The game is up, and you can marry whom you 
like.” 

At this point Ellen touched him on the shoulder, and 
said, in a cold voice: 

“ Perhaps you are not aware that there are at least two 
servants listening to you ? W'ill you be so kind as to fol¬ 
low me into the drawing-i'oom ? ” 

^Idward obeyed. 'When Ellen juit on her coldest and 
most imperious manner he always did obey, and it is prob¬ 
able that he will always continue to do so. He was infuri¬ 
ated, and he was humbled, still he could not resist that 
invitation into the drawing-room. It was a large apart¬ 
ment, and by seme oversight the shutters that rvere 
closed for the funeral had never been reopened, therefore 
its aspect could not be called cheerful, though there was 
syfficient ^ight to see by. 

“!lIow, Mr. Milward,” said Ellen, stationing herself in the 
centife of a wide expansaof floor, for there weje no little 
tables and knickknacks at Eosham, “ I will ask’you Cirl5Si~s. 
good as to repeat what you were saying.” 

Thus adjured, Edward looked ai-ound him, and his spirits 
sank. He could be vociferous enough in»the sunlit hall, but 
here in this darkened chamber, that reminded him unpleas-' 
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antly of corpses and funerals, with Ellen, of whom he was 
secretly afraid, standing cool and collected before him, a sud¬ 
den humility fell upon him. 

“Why do you call me IVlr. Milward?” he asked: “it 
doesn’t sound right; and as for whaj; I was saying, I was 
saying that I could not stand this sort of thing any more, 
and I think that we had better shut up the shop.” 

“ If you mean by ‘ shutting up the shop ’ that our engage¬ 
ment is at an end, Mr. Milward, so be it. But unfortunately, 
as you must understand, questions will be asked, and I shall 
be glad to know what explanation you propose to furnish.” 

“ Oh! you can settle that.” 

“Very well; I presunie you admit that I am not to blame, 
therefore we must fall back upon the cause wliich you 
have given: that you insulted my brother, who—notwith¬ 
standing his crippled condition — inflicted a ])hysieal punish¬ 
ment uimu you. Indeed, unless I can succeed in stopping 
it, thanks to your own indiscretion, the story will be all 
over the jdace before to-morrow, and I must leave you to 
judge what will be thought of it in the county, or let us 
say at the militia mess, which I believe you join next 
Wednesday.” 

Edward heard and quailed. Tie was excessively sensitive 
to public opinion, and more especially to the chaff of his 
brother-officers in the militia, among whom he was some¬ 
thing of a butt. Tf it became known there that Sir Ilemy 
Graves, a man with a broken leg, had driven him out of the 
room by throwing crutches at his hcad„.he felt that his life 
would speedily become a burden to him. 

“ You wouldn’t be so mean as that, Ellen,” he said. 

“ So mean as wiiv-t ? To some peojde it might' seem that 
the meanness is on the other side. There are difficulties 
here, and you have quarrelled with my brother; therefore, 
jiS-LaAderstand, you wish to desert me after being publicly 
engaged to me ftfr some months, and to leave me in an utterly 
false position. Do so if you will, but you must not be sur¬ 
prised if you find your conduct called by strong names. 
For my part I am indifferent, but for your own sake I think 
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that you would do well to pause. Do not suppose that I shall 
sit still under such an affront. You know that I can be ^ 
good friend; you have yet to learn that I can be a good enemy. 
Possibly, though I do not like to think it of you, you believe 
that we are nfined and of no account. You will find ypur 
mistake. There are troubles here, but they can be over¬ 
come, and very soon you will live to regret that you dared 
to put such a deadly affront upon me and my family. You 
foolish man! ” she went on, witli gathering vehemence, 
“ have yon not yet realized the difference between us ? 
Have you not learned that with all your wealth yoxi ai’e 
nobody and I am somebody—that though I can stand with¬ 
out you, without me you will fall ? 3 fow I am tired of 
talking: choose, Edward Milward, choose whether you will 
jilt me and incur an enmity that shall follow you to your 
death, or whether you will bide by me and be placed where 
of late it has been the object of my life to set you.” 

If Edward had quailed before, now he positively trembled, 
for he knew that Ellen spoke truth. Hers w'as the master 
mind, and to a great extent he had become dependent on her. 
Moreover he had ambitions, for the most part of a social 
and personal nature—which included, however, his entry into 
Partiament, where he hoped that his pow'er of the purse 
w'ould ultimately earn him some sort of title — and these 
ambitions he felt sure would never be gratified wdthout the 
help of Ellen. Lastly, he was in his own way sincerely 
att^hed to her, and quite appreciated the force of her threats 
to make of him an object of ridicule among his neighbours 
and brother-officer’s. Sin.arting though he w’as imder a sense 
of moral and physical injury, the sum of tliese considerations 
turned the balance in favour of the continence of his engage¬ 
ment. Perhaps Ellen Avtis right, and he^amily would ride 
out this trouble; but whether they did so or not, he was con¬ 
vinced that without Ellen he should sink below.Bis pseseut 
level, and what Avas more, that she would help hun on his 
downward career. So EdAvard gave in; indeed, it would not 
be too much to say that he collapsed. ^ 

“You shouldn’t speak so harshly, dear,” he said, “for 
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you know that I did not really mean .what I told you about 
breaking off our engagement. The fact is that, what between 
one thing and another, I scarcely knew what I was saying.” 

“ Indeed! ” answered Ellen. “ Well, I hope that you 
know what you are saying now. If our engagement is to be 
confanued, there must be no further talk of l^reaking it off 
on the next occasion that you happen to have a quarrel with 
my brother," or to be angry about the mortgages on this 
property.” 

“ The only thing that I bargain about your brother is, 
that I shall not be asked to see him, or have anything to do 
with him. He can go to the deuce his own way so far as I 
am concerned, and we can cut him when we are married— 
that is, if he becomes bankrupt and the rest of it. I am 
sorry if I have behaved badly, Ellen; but really and truly I do 
mean what I say about our engagement, and I tell you what, 
I will go home and put it on paper if you like, and bring you 
the letter this afternoon.” 

“That is as you like, Edward,” she answered, with a 
perceptible softening of her manner. “ But after what has 
happened, you may think yourself fortunate that I ever con¬ 
sent to see you again.” 

Edward attempted no reply, at least in words, for he was 
crushed; but, bending down, he imprinted a chaste salute 
upon Ellen’s smooth forehead, which she acknowledged by 
touching him frostily on the cheek with her lips. 

This, then, is the history of the great quarrel between 
these lovers, and of their reconciliation. 

“Upon my word,” said Ellen to herself, as she watched 
him depart, “ I am by no means certain that Henry’s obsti¬ 
nacy and violence j^ave not done me a good turq for once. 
They have brough'? things to a crisis, there has been a strug¬ 
gle, and I have won the day. Whatever happens, I do not 
think i t likely that Edward will tty to match himself against 
me again, and I am quite certain that he will never talk any 
more of breaking off our engagement.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BKTWEEX DUTY AND DUTY. 

Fob a while Ellen stood silent, enjoying the luxury of a 
well-earned victory; then she turned and went upstairs to 
Henry’s room. The first thing that she saw was the crutch 
which her brother had used as a missile of war with such 
effect, still lying where it had fallen on the carpet. She 
picked it up and placed it by his chair. 

“ How do you do, Henry ? ” she said blandly. “ I hear 
that you have surpassed yourself this morning.” 

“ Now, look here, Ellen,” he answered, in a voice that 
was almost savage in its energy, “ if yon have come to bait 
me, I advise you to give it ui% for I am in no mood to stand 
much more. You sent Mr. jVfilward up here to insult me, 
and I treated him as he deserved; though now I regret that 
under intolerable provocation I forgot myself so far as to 
condescend to violence. I am very sorry if I have inter¬ 
fered Avitli your matrimonial projects, though there is a cer- 
taili justice almut it, seeing hoAV constantly you attempt to 
interfere with mine; but I coidd not help it. No man of 
honour could have borne the things that fellow thought fit 
to say, and it is your own fault for encouraging him to say 
them.” 

“ Oh, pray, my dear Henry, let us leave this cant about 
‘men of honour’ out of the question. It really seems to me 
that after all that has happened and is happening, the less 
said of honour the better. It is quitq^seless for you to 
look angry, since I presume that you Avilf not try to silence 
me by throAving things in my face. And now let me tell 
you that, although you have done your be.st, yph ha^e .jqpt 
succeeded in ‘interfering with my matrimonial projects,’ 
which, in fact, Avere never So firmly established as they are 
at this moment.” ^ 

“Do yon mean to say,” asked Henry in astonishment, 
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“that the man has put up with — well, with what I was 
obliged to inflict upon him, and that you still contemplate 
marrying him after the way in which he has threatened'^to 
jilt you ? ” 

“Pertainly I mean to say it. We have set the one thing 
against the other and cried quits, thoiigh of course he has 
bargained that he shall have nothing more to do with you, 
and also that, should you persist in your present conduct, 
he shall not be forced to receive you at his house after our 
marriage.” 

“Really he need not have troubled to make that stipu¬ 
lation.” 

“We are not all fools, Henry,” Ellen went on; “and I 
did not feel called upon to break an engagement that in 
many ways suits me very well because you have chosen to 
quarrel with Edward and to use violence towards h i m. Do 
not be afraid, Henry: I have not come here to lecture you; 
I come to say that I wash my hands of you. In the interests 
of the family, of which you are the head, I still venture to 
hope that you will repent of the past and that better coun¬ 
sels may prevail as to the future, I hope, for instance, that 
you will come to see that your own prosperity and good 
name should not be sacrificed in order to gratify a low pas¬ 
sion. But this is merely a pious wish and by the way. 
You are a middle-aged man, and must take your own course 
in life; only I decline to be involved in your ruin. If in the 
future I should however be able to do anything to mitigate 
its consequences so far as this property is concerned, I 
will do it; for I at least think more of my family than of 
myself, and most of all of the dying wishes of our father. 
And now, Henry, ^ a sister to a brother I say good-bye to 
you for so long as you persist in your present courses. 
Henceforth when we meet it will be as acquaintances and 
pn TTiQjft Ciood-bye, Henry.” And she left the room. 

“ That is a pleasant speech to have to listen to,” reflected 
Henry as the door closed behindflier. Of the two I really 
think that I prefey Mr. Milward’s mocSe of address, for he 
.can be answered, or at any rate dealt with; but it is difficult 
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to answer Ellen, seeing that to a great extent she has the 
right on her side. What a position for a man! If I had 
tried, I could not have invented a worse one. I shall never 
laugh again at the agonies of a heroine placed between love 
and duty, for It is my own case. Or rather let us leave»the 
love out of it,* and say that I stand between duty and duty, 
the delicate problem to decide being; Which is the higher 
of these duties and who shall be sacrificed ? ” 

As he thought thus, sadly enough, there was a knock 
upon his door, and Lady Graves entered the room, looking 
very sorrowful and dignified in her widow’s robe. 

“So I haven’t seen the worst of it,” Henry muttered. 
“ Well, I may as well get it over.” Then he added aloud, 
“Will you sit down, mother? I am sorry that I cannot 
rise to receive you.” 

“ My boy,” she said in a low voice, “ T have been thinking 
a great de^ of the sad scene which took place in connection 
with your dear father’s death, and of my subsequent conduct 
towards you, and I have come to apologise to you. I do 
not know the exact circumstances that led you to act as you 
have done — I may oven say that I scarcely wish to know 
them ; but on reflection I feel that nothing but the strongest 
reJSons or considerations of honour would have induced you 
to refuse your father’s last request, and that I have there¬ 
fore no right to judge you harshly. This came home to me 
when I saw you leaving the room yonder a few nights since, 
and your face showed me what you were suffering. But at 
that time my heart was too frozen with grief, and, I fear, 
also too much filled with resentment against you to allow 
me to speak. If you can toll me anything that will give 
me a bettef understanding of the causes^ all this drea^ul 
trouble, I shall lie grateful to you; for then wc may perhaps 
consult together and find some way out of it. But I repeat 
that I do not come to force your confidence. I romc, 
Henry, to express my regret^ and to moiunVith you over a 
husband and a fathea whom Ve both loved deaidy,” — and, 
moved by a sudden impulse of affection, s^e bent down and 
kissed her son upon the forehead. 
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He returned the embrace, and said, “ Mother, those are 
the first kind words that I have heard for a long while from 
my member of my family; and I can assuve you that I am 
grateful for them, and shall not forget them, for I thought 
that you had come here to revile me like everybody else. 
You say that you do not ask my confidence, but fortunately 
a man can speak out to his mother without shame, even 
when he has cause to be ashamed of what he must tell her. 
Now listen, mother: as you know, I never was a favourite 
in this house; I dare say through my own fault, but so it is. 
From boyhood everybody more or less looked down upon 
me, and, with the exception of yourself, I dovbt if anybody 
cared for me much. Well, I determined to make my own 
way in the world and to show you all that there was some¬ 
thing in me, and to a certain extent I succeeded. T worked 
hard to succeed too; I denied myself in many ways, and 
above all I kept myself clear from the vices that most young 
men fall into in one shape or another. Then came this 
dreadful business of my brother’s death, and just as I was 
beginning really to get on I was asked to leave the profes¬ 
sion which was everything to me. From the letters that 
reached me I gathered that in some mysterious way it lay 
in my power, and in mine alone, to puli the family affairs 
out of the mire if I returned home. So I retired from the 
Service and I came, because I thought that it was my duty, 
for hitherto I have tried to do my duty when I could see 
my way to it. On the first night of my arrival here I 
learned the true state of affairs from Ellen, and I learned 
also what it was expected that I should*do to remedy it — 
namely, that 1 should marry a young lady with whom I had 
but a slight acquainj-ance, but who, as it chances, isuthe owner 
of the mortgages on this estate.” 

“ It was most indiscreet of Ellen to put the matter like 
_tli&t,’i.said'^Iiady Graves. 

“Ellen is freqaently indiscreet, mother; but doubtless it 
never occurred to her that 1 shcxfld object to doing what she 
is so ready to do for herself — marry for money. I am glad 
you see, however, that her method was not exactly calcu- 
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lated to prepossess any man in favour of a mai’riage, of 
which he did not happen to have thought for himself. Still 
the young lady came, and I liked her exceedingly; I liked 
her more than any woman that I had met before, the one * 
inexplicable thing about her to my mind being — why on 
earth she shpfild wish to marry me, as I understand is, or 
was, the case.” 

“ You foolish boy! ” said Lady Graves, smiling a little*; 

“ do you not understand that she had become fond of you 
during that week when you Avere here together the year 
l)efore last? ” 

“ I can’t say that I understand it, mother, for I had not 
much to do with her. But even if it is so, it does not satis¬ 
factorily explain Avhy her father should be equally anxious 
for this match. Of course I kuoAv that he has given lots of 
reasons, but I cannot help thinking that there is something 
behind them all. However, that is neither here nor there.” 

“ 1 fancy, Henry, that the oidy thing behind Mr. Levin- 
ger’s reasons is an earnest desire for the happiness of a 
daughter to Avhom he is much attached.” 

“ Well, mother, as I was saying, I took a great fancy to 
the girl, and though I did not at all like the idea of making 
advances to a lady to whom we are under such obligations, 

I determined to put my pride in my pocket, and, if I still 
continued to admire her after further acquaintance, to ask 
her if she would allow me to share her fortune, for I think 
that is an accurate way of putting it. So I went off to stay 
at Monk’s Lodge, and the chapter of troubles began. The 
girl who indirectly was the cause of my accident became my 
nurse, and it seems that — she grew attached to me, and— 
I grcAv attached to her. It Avas not AA’^qnderful; you knoAV 
her; she is very beautiful, she lias a good heart, and in 
most ways she is a lady. In short, she is a woman Avho in 
any less prejudiced counti^’Avould certainly be tdceivgd into 
society if she had the means to enter it. t Well, so things 
went on without anything remarkable happening, until 
recently,” And he repeated to her fairly and fully ^1 that 
had passed between himself and Joam 
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Now, mother,” he said, “ I have made my confession to 
you, and perhaps you will understand how it came about 
that, fresh from such scenes, and taken as I was utterly by 
surprise, I was unable, to promise what my father asked. I 
do fiot know what your judgment of my conduct may be; 
probably you cannot think of it more harshly than I do my¬ 
self, and in excuse of it I can only say that the circum¬ 
stances Avere strange, and, as I have discovered, I love the 
woman. What, therefore, is my duty towards her V ” 

“ Did you ever promise to many her, Henry ? ” 

“ Promise ? Yes, I said that I would; for, as you know, 
I am a bit of a puritan, although I have little right to that 
title noAv, and it seemed to me that marriage was the only 
way out of the trouble.” 

“ Does she expect you to marry her, then ? ” 

“ Certainly not. She declares that she Avould not allow 
it on any consideration. But this goes for nothing, for how 
can I take advantage of her inexperience and self-sacrificing 
folly ? You have the Avhole facts: what do you think that I 
should do ? ” 

“ Henry, I am older than you are; I have seen a* great 
deal of life, and perhaps you, who are curiously unworldly, 
may think me the reverse. I accept your story as it stands, 
well knowing that you have told me the exact trath, without 
hiding anything which woidd weigh against yourself; and on 
the face of that story, I cannot say that I consider it to be 
your duty to marry this ijoor girl, with whom, through your 
own weakness and folly, you have placed yourself in such 
false relations — though undoubtedly it is your duty to do 
everything in your poAver to provide for her. If you had 
deliberately set y<s»:rself to lead her astray, the diise might 
be different; only, were you capable of such conduct — 
which I know that you are not—-.you Avould not now be tor- 
-mentefd by doubts as to your duty towards her. You talk 
of Joan Haste’s 'inexi^erience.’ , Are you sure that this is 
so? The whole history of her conduct seems to show 
expedience, and even art, or at any rate a knowledge, very 
‘ unusual in a girl of her age and position, of how best to 
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work upon a man’s tenderness and to move his feelings. 
That art may have been unconscious, an art which Nature 
gave her; and that knowledge may have been intuitive, for 
of course all things are possible, and I can only judge of 
what is probable. At least it is clear that she never 
expected that*you would marry her, because she knew that 
such an act would bring you to ruin, and I respect her for 
her honesty in this particular.” 

“ Should a man shrink from his duty because duty means 
disaster, mother ? ” 

“Not if it is his duty, perhaps, Henry; but in the present 
case that, to say the least of it, is not proved. I will answer 
your question by another: Should a man neglect many un¬ 
doubted duties, among them that of obeying the dying peti¬ 
tion of his father, in order to indulge his lionscience with 
the sense that he has fulfilled one whicli is open to dorrbt ? 
Henry, I do not wish to ])ush you about this matter, for I 
see that, even if you do not love Joan Haste so much as you 
think, at the least yo\i are strongly attracted to her; also I 
see that your self-questionings are honest, and that you are 
anxioils to do what is right, independently of the possible 
consequences to yourself. But I do pray of you not to be 
ledfaway, and, if you can avoid it, not to see this girl again 
at present. Take time to consider: one month, two, three, 
as you like; and in the meanwhile do not commit yomself 
beyond redemption. Remember all that is at stake; re¬ 
member that a man in your iiosition is not entirely his 
own.master. Of myself I will not speak. Why should I ? 
I am old, and my day is done; such years as remain to me I 
can drag out in obscurity without repining, for ray memories 
are enouglf for me, and 1 have little care*L«ft for airy earthly 
advantage. But of your family I do not venture to speak. 
It has been here so long, aqd your father loved tins place so 
well, that it breaks my heart to think of its ^ing R) the 
hammer—after three centuries,” — and the old lady turned 
her head and wiped her eyes furtively, then added: “ And it 
will go to the hammer—it must. I know Mr. Leviager 
well; he is a curious man, and whatever his real reasons 
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may be, his mind is set upon this marriage. If he is disai)- 
pointed about it, he will certainly take his remedy; indeed, 
he is bormd to do so, for the money at stake is not his, but 
his daughter’s.” 

“"You tell me to take tlu-ee months to consider, motlier; 
|?ut, looking at the matter from the family point of view, 
how am T to do this ? It seems that we have scarcely a 
sixpence in the world, and a heavy accumulation of debt. 
Where is the money to come from to enable us to carry on 
for another three months ? ” 

“ Beyond the overdue interest there are not many floating 
liabilities, Henry, for I have always made it a practice to 
pay cash. Of course, when the farms come on hand at 
Michaelmas the case will be different, for then, unless they 
can be let in the meantime, a large sum of money must be 
found to pay the covenants and take them over, or they must 
go out of cultivation. Till then, however, you need have no 
anxiety, for, as it chances, at the moment I have ample funds 
at command.” 

“ Ample funds! W'here do they come from ? ” 

“ Of all my fortune, Henry, there remained to me my jew¬ 
els, the diamonds and .sapphires that my grandmother ^ftft 
me, which she inherited from her grandmother. They should 
have gone to Ellen, but when our need was pressing, rather ‘ 
than trouble your poor father any more, I sold them secretly. 
They realized between two and three thousand pounds — 
about half their value, I believe — of which I have a clear 
two thousand left. Do not tell Ellen ofthis, I pray you, for 
she would be very angry, and I do not feel fit to bear any 
scenes at present. And now, my dear, it is luncheon time, 
so I think that I*will leave you, hoping that you will con¬ 
sider the advice which I have ventured to give you.” And 
again^she kissed him affectiouateiy and left the room. 

“Sold her jewf;ls! ” thought Henry, “the jewels that she 
valued above any possession in Hie world! My poor mother! 
And if I marry this girl, or do not marry the other, what 
will her end be ? 'The workhouse, I suppose, unless Milward 
gives her a home out of charity, or I can earn sufficient 
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to keep her, of which I see no prospect. Indeed, I begin to 
think that she is right, and that my first duty is owing tp 
my family. And yet how can I abandon Joan ? Or if I do, 
how can I many Emma Levinger with this affair upon my 
hands, begun*since I became acquainted with her? /)h! 
what an unha'|)py man am I! Well, there is one thing to be 
said, — my evil doing is being repaid to me full measure, 
pressed down and ninning over. It is not often that punish¬ 
ment follows so hard upon the heels of error.” 


OHAPTETi XVIII. 

CONGRATULATIOXS. 

Joan was not really ill: she had contracted a chill, accom¬ 
panied by a certain amount of fever, but this was all. In¬ 
deed, the fever had already taken her on the night of her 
love scene with Henry, and to its influence upon her nerves 
may W attributed a good deal of the conduct which to Lady 
Graves had seemed to give evidence of ai-t and experienced 
design. Nothing further was said by her aunt as to her leav¬ 
ing the house, and things went on as usual till the morning 
when she woke up and learned that her lover had gone imder 
such sad circumstances. It was a shock to her, but she 
grieved more for him than for herself. Indeed, she thought 
it beat that he she.idd be gone; it even seemed to her that 
she had anticipated it, that she had always known he must 
go and that she would see him no more. The curtain was 
down for* ever; her short tragedy halI•.'i^fi^llhlated and was 
played out, so Joan bejieved, unaware that its most moving 
acts were yet to come. Jt was terrible, and henceforth her 
life must be a desolation; but it cannot be said thaV as yet*' 
her conscience caused her^o gi-ieve for what had beent sor¬ 
row and repentance were to overtake her when she learned 
all the trouble and ruin which her condi\pt had caused. 

No, at present she was glad to have met him and to have • 
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loved him, winning some share of his lov% in return; and 
she thought then that she would rather go broken-hearted 
through the remainder of her days than sponge out those 
memories and be placid and prosperous without them. 
Whatever might be her natural longings, she had no inten¬ 
tion of carrying the matter any further, least of all had she 
jsny intention of persuading or even of allowing Henry to 
marry her, for she had been quite earnest and truthful in 
her declarations to him upon this point! She did not even 
desire that his life should be burdened with her in any way, 
or that she should occupy his mind to the detriment of other 
persons and affairs; though of course she hoped that he 
would always think of her with affection, or perhaps with 
love, and she would have been no time woman had she not 
done so. Curiously enough, Joan seemed to expect that 
Henry would adopt the same passive attitude towards her¬ 
self which she. contemplated adopting towards him. She 
knew that men are for the most part desirous of burying 
their dead loves out of sight — sometimes, in their minds, 
marking the graves with a secret monument visible to them¬ 
selves alone, be it a headstone irith initials and a date, or’ 
only a withered "wreath of flowers; but more often suffering 
the naked earth of oblivion to be trodden hard upon theA, 
as though fearful lest their poor ghosts should rise again, 
and, taking flesh and form, come back to haimt a future in 
which they have no place. 

She did not understand that Henry was not of this class, 
that in many respects his past life had been (j^fferentto the live? 
of the majority of men, or that she was absolutely the first 
Avoman who had ever touched his heart. Therefore she came 
to the conclusion, s^y enough, and with an aching jealousy 
which she could not smother, but with resignation, that the 
next important jiiece of news she was likely to hear about 
her lover would be that of his engagement to Miss Levinger. 

As it chanced, tidings of a totally different nature reached 
her on the following day, though^hether they were true or 
•false she could not ^ell. It was her aunt who brought them, 
•when she came in with her supper, for Joan was still' 
confined to her room. 
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“ There are n^pe doings up there at Rosham,” said Mrs. 
Gillingwater, eyeing her niece curiously. 

Joan’s heart gave a leap. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, trying not to look too 
interested. • , 

“Well, the* old baronet is gone for one thing, as was 
expected that he must; and they say that he slipped off 
while he was cursing and swearing at his son, the Captain, 
which don’t seem a right kind of way to die, to my mind.” 

“ Died cursing and swearing at Captain Graves ? Why ? ” 
murihured Joan faintly. 

“ I can’t tell you rightly. All I know about it came to 
me from Lticilla Smith, who is own sister to Mary Roberts, 
the cook up there, who, it seems, was listening at the door, 
or, as she puts it, waiting to be called in to say good-bye to 
her master, and she had it from the gardener’s boy.” 

“ She ? "Who had it, aunt ? ” 

“Why, Lircilla Smith had, of course. Can’t you under¬ 
stand plain English ? I tell you that old Sir Reginald sat 
up in bed and cursed and swore at the Captain till he was 
black in the face. Then he screeched out loud and died.” 

“ How dreadful! ” said Joan. “ Rut what was he cursing 
abfeut ? ” 

“About? Why, because the Captain wouldn’t promise to 
marry Miss Levinger, who’s got bonds on all the property, 
down to the plate in the pantiy, in her pocket. That old 
fox of a father of hers stole them when he was agent there, 

I expect-” Here Mrs. Gillingwater checked herself, 

arid added hastily, “ But that’s neither here nor there; at 
any rate she’s got them, and cair sell the Graves’s up to¬ 
morrow ifrshe likes, which being so, it »ip’t wonderful that 
old Sir Reginald cursed when he heard his son turn round 
coolly and say that he wouldn’t marry her at any* price.”' 

“Did he tell why he wouldn’t marry her?” «sked» Joan, 
with a desperate effort tojook imconcerhed beneath her 
aunt’s searching gaze. 

“I don’t know that he did. If so, Luojlla doesn’t know, 
so I' suppose that Mary Roberts couldn’t hear. She did 
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hear one thing, hovrevter: she heard your name, miss, twice, 
so there wasn’t no ihistake about it.” 

“ My name ? Oh! my name! ” gasped Joan. 

“ Yes, yours, unless there is another Joan Haste in these 
parts, which I haven’t heard on. And now,* perhaps, you 
\|iU tell me what it was doing there.” * 

' “^How can I tell you when I don’t know, aiint?” i 

“ How can you tell me Avhen you won’t say, miss? That’s, 
what you mean. Look here, Joan: do you take me for a, 
fool? Do you suppose that I haven’t seen through your 
little game ? Why, I have watched itv all along, and I’xh' 
bound to say that you don’t play half so bad for a young 
hand. Well, it seems that you pulled it off this time, and 
‘J’jn not saying but what I am proud of you, though 1 still 
]t(4d that you would have done better to have married Sam- 
ij*el; for I believe, when all is said and finished, he will be 
the richer man of the two. It’s very nice to be a baronet’s 
lady, no doubt} but if you have nothing to live on—and I 
don’t fancy that there are many pickings left up there at 
BoshSm—I can’t see that it helps you much forrarder.” 
“What do you mean, aunt?” V 

“Mean? How, Joan, don’t you begin trying your hum- 
btg on me: keep that for the men. You’re not,going*'to 
pest^nd that you haven’t been making love to the Captain 
42^ beg. his pardon. Sir Heiuy he is now—as hard as you 
mow how. Well, it seems that you have bamboozled him 
finely, and |iave made him so sweet on your pretty face 
that he's g^g to throw over marrying the Levinger girl 
in otder ,to ibarry you, for that’s what it comes to, and you 
may very well be proud of it. But don’t you be carried 
away; you wouldi/t take my^vice about Sanluel Book,$ 
and I spoke to '^o^rough that night on purpose, fq^ 
wanted you to make sure of one .or the other. Well, 

•my advice kbout Sir Henry. Bemember there is many a 
slip between the cup and the Ij^, and that out of jjj^t is 
apt to be out of nund. Don’t .yon keep outi|f;j^t too 
lo^. You striker while iron is sitd 
on the quiet if you like, b^;mariy him. 
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be a row, but all the rows under heaven can’t unmake a 
wife and a ladyship. Now listen to me. I have gone out 
of my way to talk to you like this, because you are a fine 
girl and I’m fond of you, which is more than you are of me, 
and 1 should'like to see you get on in the world; and per¬ 
haps when you’re up you mil not torget your old aunt who 
is down. I tell you 1 have gonejput of my way to give you 
this tip, for there’s some as won’t be pleased to see you 
turned into Lady Graves. Yes, there’s some who’d give a 
good de’al to stop it: Samuel Rock, for instance; he don’t 
like parting, but he’d lay doAvn something handsome, and 
I doubt if I’ll ever see the coin out uf you that I might oxrt 
of him and others, for after all you won’t be a rich woman 
at best. However, we must sacrifice ourselves at times, and 
that’s what I am doing on your account, Joan. And now, 
if yoxi want to get a note up to llosliam, I u ill manage it 
for you. But perhai)S you had better wait and go yourself.” 

Joan listened to tliis long address in amazement mingled 
with scorn. It would be hard to say which of its qualities 
disgusted her the mostits coarseness, its eimning, or its 
avarice. Above all these, however, it revolted her to learn 
tl^t her aunt thought her capable of conceiving and carry¬ 
ing out so disgraceful a plot. What must the woman’s mind 
be like, that she could imagine such evil in othera ? And 
whsit had she, Joan, ever done, that she should be so misvm- 
derstood ? 

“ I don’t understand yott, aunt: I don't wish to marry 
Captain Graves,” she said simply. 

“ Do you mean to tell me that you ain’t blind gone on him, 
and that he’s not gone on you, Joan ? ” 

“I said*that I did not wish to marry^im,” she answered, 
evading the question. “ To marry a girl like me would be 
the ruin of him.” , , 

Mrs. Gillingwater stared at her niece as she Ifty on^he bed 
before her; then she burst ^pto a loud, lau^h. 

“ Oho I you’re a simple one, you are,” she said, pointing 
her finger at her. “You’re downright innocent, if ever a 
girl was, with your hands folded and your hair hanging* 
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about your face, like a half-blown angel, more fit for a mar¬ 
ble monument than for this wicked world. You couldn’t 
^ve anybody a kiss on the quiet, could you ? Your lips 
would blush themselves off first, wouldn’t they ? And as 
for marrying him if his ma didn’t like it, that you’d never, 
never do. I’ll tell you what it is, Joan: I’m getting a bet¬ 
ter opinion of you every day; you ain’t half the fool I thought 
you, after all. You remember wliat I said to you about Sam¬ 
uel, and you think that I’ve got his money in my pocket and 
other people’s too perhaps, and that I’m just setting a trap 
for you and going to give you away. Well, as a matter of 
fact I wasn’t this time, so you might just as well have been 
open with me. But there you are, girl: go about your own 
business in your own fashion. I see that you can be trusted 
to look after yourself, and I won’t spoil sport. I’ve been 
blind and deaf and dumb before now — yes, blinder than 
you think, perhaps, for all your psalm-singing air—and I 
can be again. And now I’m off; only I tell you fair I Avon’t 
work for nothing, so don’t you begin to whine about poor 
relations Avhen once you’re married, else I may find a way 
to make it hot for you yet, seeing that there’s things you 
mightn’t like spoken of when you’re ‘ my lady ’ and respect¬ 
able.” And with this jocular threat on her lips Mrs. Gftll- 
ingwater vanished. 

When her aunt had gone, Joan drew the sheet over her 
face as though she sought to hide herself, and wept in the 
bitterness of her shame. She was Avhat she was; but did 
she deserve to be spoken to like this ? ^he would rather_^a 
hundred times have borne her aunt’s worst violence than be 
made the object of her loathly compliments. How much did 
this woman knoAV ?• Siu*ely everything, or she would not 
dare to address her as she had done. She had no longer 
any respect for her, and that must be the reason of her odi¬ 
ous assumption that there was nothing to choose between 
them, that they were equal in evil. She would not believe 
her when she said that she harf no wish to marry Henry— 
she thought that the speech was dictated by a low cunning 
.like her OAvn. iVell, perhaps it was fortunate that she 
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did not believe her; for, if she had, what would have hap¬ 
pened ? . 

Very soon it became clear to Joan that on this point it 
would be best not to undeceive her aunt, since to do so might 
provoke some* terrible catastrophe of which she could mot 
foresee the coAsequences. After further reflection, another 
thing became clear to her: that she must vanish from Brad- 
moutli. What was truth and what was falsehood in Mrs. 
Gillingwater’s story, she could not say, but obviously it con¬ 
tained an alloy of fact. There had been some quarrel be¬ 
tween Henry and his dying father, and in that quarrel her 
name had been mentioned. Strange as it seemed, it might 
even be that he had declared an intention of marrying her. 
Now that she thought of it, she remembered that he had 
spoken of such a thing several times. The idea opened new 
possibilities to her—possibilities of a happiness of which she 
had not daicd to dream; but, to her honour be it said, she 
never allowed them to take root in her mind — no, not for a 
single hour. She knew well what such a marriage would 
mean for Henry, and that was enough. She must disappear; 
but whither ? She had nb means and no occupation. Where, 
then, coidd she go ? 

Por two or three days she stayed in her room, keeping her 
aunt as much at a distance as possible, and pondering on 
these matters, but without attahung to any feasible solution 
of them. 

On the day of Sir Reginald’s funeral, which Mrs. Gilling- 
water attended, and of w’hich she gave her a full account, she 
received Henry’s message brought to her by the doctor, and 
returned a general answer to it. Next morning her imcle 
Gilliugwater, who chanced to be sober, brfti^ht her word that 
Mr. Levinger had called, and asked that she would favour 
him with a visit at Monk’s Lodge so soon as she .was about 
again. Joan wondered for what possible reason* Mr. Levin- 
ger could wish to see her, an^ her conscienefe answered that 
it had to do with Henry. W^ll, if he was not her guardian, 
he took an imdefined interest in her, and y: occurred to her 
that he might be able to help her to escape from Bradmouth, 
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80 for this reason, if for no other, she determined to comply 
with his msh. 

Two days later, accordingly, Joan started for Monk’s 
Lodge, having arranged with the local grocer to give her a 
lift to the house, whither his van was bound ^o deliver some 
parcels; for, after being laid up, she did not feel equal to 
walking both ways. About two o’clock, arrayed in her best 
grey dress, she went to the gi-ocer’s shop and waited outside. 
Presently she heard a shrill voice calling to her from the 
stable-yard, that joined the shop, and a red-haired boy poked 
his head through the open door. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Joan Haste,” said the boy, 
who was none other than AVillie Hood; “ but I’ve been clean¬ 
ing up the old horse’s bit in honour of having such a swell 
as you to drive. Stand clear now; here we come.” And 
he led out the van, to which a broken-kneed animal was har¬ 
nessed, that evidently had seen better days. 

“ AA’^hy, you’re never going to drive me, Willie, are you ? ” 
asked Joan in alarjn, for she remembered the tale of that 
youth’s equestrian efforts. 

“ Yes, I am, though. Don’t you be skeered. I know what 
you’re thinking of; but I’ve been grocer’s boy for a month 
now, ajid have learned all about bosses and how to ride*and 
drive them. Come, up you get, imless you’d rather walk 
behind.” 

Thus adjured, Joan did get up, and they started. Soon 
she perceived that her fears as to AVillie Hood’s powers of 
driving were not ill-founded; but, fortunately, the animal 
that drew them was so reduced in spirit that it did liot 
greatly matter whether any one was guiding him or no. 

“ Is he all right, again ? ” said AVillie present^) leav¬ 
ing the village, they began to ti-avel along the dusty road 
that lay like a ribbon upon the green crest of the cliff. 

“ Do you mean Captain Grave's ? ” 

“Yes: yho else? I saw him as they carried him into 
the Crown and Mitre that night. My word! he did look 
bad, and his trouser was all bloody tro. I never seed any 
one so bloody before; though, now I come to think of it, you 
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were bloody also, just like people in a story-book. That was 
a bad beginning for you both, they say.” 

“He is better; but he is not all right,” answered JoaA, 
with a sigh. would every one talk to her about Henry ? 

“ Captain Graj/es is not here now, you know.” 

“No; he’s ^p at the Hall. And the old Sciuire is cfead 
and buried. I went to see his funeral, I did. It was a 
grand sight — such lots of carriages, and such a beautiful 
polished coflin, with a brass cross and a plate with red 
letters on it. I’d like to be buried like that myself some 
day.” 

Joan smiled, but made no answer; and tliere was silence 
for a little time, while Willie thrashed the horse till his face 
was the colour of his hair. 

“I say, Joan,” he said, when at last that long-suffering 
animal broke into a shuffling trot, which caused the dust 
to rise in clouds, “ is it true that you are going to marry 
him ? ” 

“ Marry Sir Heiiiy Graves! Of course not. Wliat put 
that idea into your head, you silly boy ? ” 

“ I don’t know; it’s what folks say, that’s all. At least, 
they say that if you don’t you ought to—though I don’t 
rightly understand what they mean by that, unless it is that 
you are pretty enough to marry anybody, which I can see 
for myself.” 

Joan blushed crimson, and then turned pale as the dust. 

“ No need to pink up because I pay you a compliment, 
Joan,” said Willie complacently. 

“Folks say ? ” she gasped. “ W'ho are the folks that say 
such things ? ” 

“ Every]jody mostly — mother for one.. But she says that 
you’re like to find yourself left on the sand \vith the tide going 
out, like a dogfish that’s been too greedy after sprats, for 
all that you think yourself so clever, and are Jb s^ick-up 
about your lookc. But then mother never fjid like a pretty 
girl, and I don’t pay no attention to her—not a* mite; and 
if I was you, Joan, I’d just marry him to spite them.” 

“Look here, Willie,” answered Joan, Vho by now was 
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almost beside herself: “if you say another word about me 
and Sir Henry Graves, I’ll get out arid walk.” 

' “Well, I dare say tire old horse would thank you if you 
did. But I don't see why you should take on so just because 
I’ve been answering your questions. I expect it’s all true, 
and that you do want to iiiaiTy him, or else you’re left on 
the beach like the dogfish. But if you are, it’s no reason 
why you should be cross with me.” 

“I’m not cross, Willie, I am not indeed; but you don’t 
understand that I can’t bear this kind of gossip.” 

“ Then you’d better get out of Bradmouth as fast as you 
can, Joan, for you’ll have lots of it to bear there, I can tell 
you. IVliy, I’m downright sick of it myself,” answered the 
merciless Willie. Then he lapsed into a dignified silence, 
that for the rest of the journey was only broken by his ex¬ 
hortations to the sweating horse, and the sound of the whacks 
which he rained uiron its back. 

At length they reached Monk’s Lodge, and drove round to 
the side entrance, where Joan got down hurriedly and walked 
to the servants’ door. 


CHAPTEE XIX. 

RIOIITEOUS INDIONATION. 

On the day before Sir Eeginald’s funeral Mr. Samuel 
Eock presented himself at Monk’s Lodge, and was shown 
into the study. As he entered Mr. Levinger noticed that 
his mien was morpre, and that dejection beainedi from his 
pale blue eyes, if indeed dejection can be said to beam. 

“ I fancy that my friend’s love affairs have gone wrong,” 
he thought .to himself; “he would scarcely look so sulky 
about a cow shed ” Yet it was of this usefril building that 
he began to speak. * 

’ “ Well, Mr. Eock,” he said cheerfully, “ have they dug out 
. the foundations ot that shed yet ? ” 
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“ Shed, sir ? ” answered Samuel (he pronounced it ahodd) : 
«I haven’t come to speak to you about no sheds. I have 
come to speak to y ou about the advice you gave me as to 
Joan Haste.” 

“ Oh! yes, 3 remember: you wanted to marry her, didn’t 
you ? Well, aid you take it ? ” 

“ I took it, sir, to my sorrow, for she wouldn’t have nothing 
to do with me. I went so far as to try and kiss her.” 

“ Yes. And then ? ” 

“ And then, sir, she pushed me off, that’s all, and stood 
there saying things that I would rather forget. But here’s 
the story, sir.” And with a certain amount of glozing and 
omission, he told the tale of his repulse. 

“ Your case does not seem very promising,” said Mr. Lev- 
ingef lightly, for he did not wish to show his vexation; “ but 
perhaps the lady will still change her mind. ' As you know, 
it is often darkest before the dawn.” 

“Oh yes, sir,” answered Sann^l, with a kind of sullen 
confidence, “ sooner or later she will change her mind, never 
fear, and I shall many her, I am sure of it; but she wou’t 
change her heart, that’s the point, for she’s given that to 
another.” 

••Well, perhaps, if you get the rest of her, Mr. Rock, you 
may leave the heart to the other, for that organ is not of 
very much practical use by itself, is it ? Might I ask who 
the other is ? ” 

Samuel shook his head gloomily, and ansAvered: 

“ It’s all very well for you to joke about hearts, sir, as 
haven’t got one—I mean, as don’t take no interest in them; 
but they’re everything to me — at least Joan’s is. And as 
for who it is, sir, if half I hear is true, ft’« that Captain, I 
mean Sir Henry Graves. You warned me against him, you 
remember, and you spoke^ strong because I gr,ew angry. 
Well, sir, I did right to be angry, for it’s hirrf she"loves, 
Mr. Levinger, and that’s why she hates r^^. They’re talk¬ 
ing about them all over Bradmouth.” 

“Indeed. Well, Bradmouth always wafja great place for 
scandal; and I should not pay much attention to their tongues, 
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were I you, Mr. Eock. Girls will have their fancies, you 
Know, and I do not think it is necessary to hunt round for 
explanations because this one happens to flout you. I dare 
say it will all come right in time, if you have a little patience. 
Anyway there will be no more gossip about Jpan Haste and 
Sir Henry Graves, for he has gone home, wh^e he will find 
plenty of other things to occupy him, poor fellow. And now 
I have a plan of the shed here: perhaps you can explain it 
to me.” 

Samuel expounded his plan and went away, this time 
without the offer of any port wine, for it seemed to his host 
that he was already quite sufficiently excited. 

When he had gone, Mr. Levinger rose from his chair and 
began to limp up and down the room, as was his custom 
when thinking deeply. To Samuel he had made light of the 
talk about Sir Henry Graves and Joan Haste, but he knew 
well that this was no light matter. He had been kept in¬ 
formed of the progress of their intimacy by his paid spy, 
Mrs. Gillingwater, but at the time he could find no pretext 
that would enable him to interfere without exposing himself 
to the risk of questions, which he preferred should be left 
unasked. On the previous day only, Mrs. Gillingwater had 
come to see him, and given him her version of the rumeurs 
which were flying about as to the scene that occluded at the 
death-bed of Sir Eeginald. Discount these rumours as he 
would, he could not doubt but that they had a basis in fact. 
That Henry had declined to bind himself to marry his 
daughter Emma was clear; and it seemed probable that this 
refusal, made in so solemn an hour, had something to'do 
with the girl Joan. And now, on the top of it, came Samuel 
Eock with the sl^iy of his angry and ignominiojis rejection 
by this same Joan, a rejection that he unhesitatingly attri¬ 
buted to her intimacy or intrigue with Henry Graves. 

The upshot of these reflections was the message received 
by Joan summoning her to Monk’s Lodge. ' 

Having escaped from Willie Hood, Joan paused for a 
minute to recover her equanimity, then she rang the back- 
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door bell and asked for Mr. Levinger. Apparently she was 
expected, for the servant showed her straight to the study, 
where she found Mr. Levinger, who rose, shook hands with 
her courteously, and invited her to be seated. 

“ You sent for me, sir,” she began nervously. 

“ Yes: thaik you for coming. I wanted to speak to you 
about a little matter.” And he went to the window and 
stood with his face to the light, so that she could only see 
the back of his head. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ I trust that you will not be pained, my dear girl, if I 
begin by alluding to the circumstances of youjr birth; for, 
believe me, I do not wish to pain yon.” 

“ I so often hear them alluded to, in one way or another, 
sir,” answered Joan, with some warmth, “that it really can¬ 
not matter who s^jeaks to me about them. I know what I 
am, though I don’t know any particulars; and such people 
should have no feelings.” 

Mr. Levinger’s shoulders moved uneasily, and he answered, 
still addressing the window-pane, “ I fear I can give you no 
particulars now, Joan; but pray do not distress yourself, for 
you least of all people are responsible for your — unfortunate 
—•position.” 

“ The sins of the fathers shall be visited on the children,” 
answered Joan aptly enough. “ Not that I have a right to 
judge anybody,” and she sighed. 

“ As I have said,” went on Mr. Levinger, taking no notice 
of her interruption, “ I am not in a position to give you any 
details about those circumstances, or even the name of your 
father, since to do so would be to violate a sacred confidence 
and a sol^n promise.” 

“ What confidence and what promise, sir ? ” 

Mr. Levinger hesitated a little, then answered, “ Your 
dead father’s confidence, alid my promise to him.” • 

“ So, sir, the*father who brought me intft the world to be 
the mock of every one mad# you promise that you would 
never tell me his name, even after he was dead? I am 
sorry to hear it. sir, for it makes me think Vorse of him than 
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erev I did before. Father or no father, he must have been a 
coward—yes, such a coward that I can hardly believe it.” 

“The case was a very peculiar one, t^an; but if you re¬ 
quire any such assurance, that 1 am telling yon nothing but 
^e (truth is evident from the fact that it would be very easy 
to tell yotia lie. It would not have been diffi6ult to invent 
a false name for your father.” 

“No, sir; but it would have been awkward, seeing that 
sooner or later I should have found out that it was false.” 

“Without entering into argument on the question of the 
morality of his decision, which is a matter for which he 
alone was responsible,” said Mr. Levinger, in an irritated 
voice, “ as I have told you, your father decided that it would 
be best that you should never know his name, or anything 
about him, except that he was of gentle birth. I believe 
that it was not cowardice, as you suggest, which made him 
take this coiirse, but a regard for the rights and feelings of 
others whom he left behind him.” 

“ And have I no rights and feelings, sir, and did he not 
leave me behind him ? ” Joan answered bitterly. “ Is it 
wonderful that I, who have no mother, should wish to know 
who my father was ? and could he not have foreseen that 
I should wish it ? Was it not enough that he should destert 
me to be brought up in a public-house by a man who drinks, 
and a rough woman who hates me and would like to see me 
as bad as herself, with no one even to teach me my prayers 
when I was little, or to keep me from going to the bad 
when I grew older ? Why should he also refuse to let me 
know his name, or the kin from which I come ? Perhaps I 
am no judge of such matters, sir; but it seems to me that if 
ever a man behaved wickedly to a poor girl, my ■father has 
done so to me, and, dead or living, I believe that he will 
have to anpwer for it one day, since there is justice for us 
all somewhere.” 

Suddenly Mr. Levinger wheeled round, and Joan saw that 
his face was white, as though with fear or anger, and that 
his qxiick eyes gleamed. 

“ You wicked girl! ” he said in a low voice, “ are you not 
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ashamed to call down curses upon your own father, your 
dead father ? Do you not know that your words may \)e 
heard — yes, even c itside this earth, and perhaps bring end¬ 
less sorrow on him ? If he has wronged you, you should 
still honour hjm, for he gave you life.” , 

“ Honour Kim, sir ? Honour the man who deserted me 
and left me in the mud without a name ? It isn’t such 
fathers as this that the Prayer-book tells us to honour. He 
is dead, you say, and beyond me; and how can my words 
touch the dead ? But even if they can, could they do him 
more harm, wherever he is, than he has done to me here ? 
Oh! you do not imderstand. I could forgive him every¬ 
thing, but I can’t forgive that he should make me go through 
my life without even knowing his name, or who he was. 
Had he only left me a kind word, or a letter, I dare say that 
I could even have loved him, though I never saw him. As 
it is, I think I hate him, and I hope that one day he will 
know it.” 

As she said these words, Mr. Levinger slowly turned his 
back upon her and began to look out of the window again, 
as though he felt himself unable to face the righteous indig¬ 
nation that shone in her splendid eyes. 

Joan Haste,” he said, speaking quietly but with effort, 
“ if you are going to talk in this way I think that we had 
better bring our interview to an end, as the conversation is 
painfid to me. Once and for all I tell you, that if you are 
trying to get further information out of me you will fail.” 

, “ I haveisaid my say, sir, and I shall ask you no more ques¬ 
tions, except one; but none the less I believe that the truth 
will conie out some time, for others must have known what 
you know, and perhaps after all my fatJiv had a conscience. 
I’m told that people often see things differently when they 
come to die, and he may have done so. The question that I 
want to ask, sir, if you will be so kind as to answer it, is: 
You knew my‘father, so I quppose that yom knew my mother 
also, though she’s been de^ these twenly years. How did 
she come by her death, sir ? I have hear^ say that she was' 
drowned, but nobody seems able to tell me any more about it.’^ 
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I believe that your mother was found dead beneath the 
cliff opposite the meres. How she came there is not known, 
but it is supposed that she missed her /footing in the dark 
and fell over. The story of her drowning arose from her 
being found at high tide in the shallow water but the medi¬ 
cal evidence at the inquest showed that death had resulted 
from a fall, and not from suffocation.” 

“My poor mother!” said Joan, with a sigh. “She was 
unlucky all her life, it seems, so I dare say that she was 
well rid of it, and her death must have been good news to 
some. There’s only one thing I’m sorry for — that I wasn’t 
in her arras when she went over the edge of that cliff. And 
now, sir, about the business.” 

“ Yes, about the business,” replied Mr. Levinger, with a 
hard little laugh; “after so much sentiment it is quite 
refreshing to come to business, although unfortunately this 
has its sentimental side also. You must understand, Joan, 
that the parent whom you are so hard on, and whose agent 
I chanced to be in bygone years, left me more or less in a 
fiduciary position as regards yourself—that is to say, he 
entrusted me with a certain sum of money to be devoted to 
your education, and generally to your advancement in life, 
making the imoviso that you were not to be brought ftp 
as a lady, since, rightly or wrongly, he did not think 
that this would conduce to your happiness. Well, I have 
strained the letter of my instructions, and you have had a 
kind of half-and-half education. Now I think that I should 
have done better to have held closer to them; for so far qs 
I can judge, the result has been to make you dissatisfied 
with your position and surroundings. However, that is 
neither here nor t^ifere. You are now of age; th6 funds at 
my disposal are practically exhausted; and I desire to wind 
up my trust by settling you happily in life, if I can do so. 
You wohder what I am driving at. I will tell you. I 
understand that & very worthy .farmer, a tenant of mine, 
who is also a large freeholder — I mean Mr. Samuel Bock 
— wishes to make^ou his wife. Is this so ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 
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“Very well. Don’t think me rude; but I should he glad 
to know if you are inclined to fall in with his views.” 

“On the whole, si”,”answered Joan composedly, “I thint 
that I would rather follow my mother’s example and walk 
over the cliff .i.t high tide.” ^ 

“ That statement seems pretty comprehensive,” said Mr. 
Levinger, after a pause; “ and, to be frank, I don’t see any 
way round it. I am to imderstand, then, that Mr. Eock is 
so distasteful to you that you decline to have anything to 
do with him ? ” 

“ Absolutely, sir: I detest Mr. Eock, and I can scarcely 
conceive any circumstances under which I would consent to 
marry him.” 

“Well, Joan, I am sorry, because I think that the mar¬ 
riage would have been to your advantage; but this is a free 
country. Still, it is a pity — a great pity — especially, to be 
candid, as I have heard your name pretty roughly handled of 
late; in a way, indeed, that is likely to bring disgrace upon it.” 

“ You are forgetting, sir, that I have no name to disgrace. 
What I do, or leave undone, can matter to nobody. I have 
only myself to think of.” 

“Eeally this is a most unfortunate tone for any young 
w8man to adopt; still, I did hope that, if you considered 
nobody else, you would at least consider your own reputa¬ 
tion. Perhaps you know to what I allude ? ” 

“ Yes, sir; I know.” 

“.Might I ask you if there is any truth in it ? ” 

,Then for the first time Joan lied. So far as she was 
aware, she had never before told a deliberate falsehood; 
but now she had entered on a path in which falsehood of 
necessity*becomes a weapon of self-derfejice, to be used at 
all times and places. She did not pause to think; she knew 
that she must protect herself and her lover from this keen¬ 
eyed, plausible man, whoVas searching out their saoret for 
some purpose 6f his own. , • 

“ No, sir,” she said boldly? looking him in the face, “ there 
is no truth. I nursed Sir Henry Graves, and I tried to do 
my duty by him, and of course people talked about us.- 
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For years past I never could speak to a man but urhat they 
talked aboujt: me in Bradmouth.” 

* Mr. Levinger shrugged his shouldersy^ 

“ I have asked my question, and I have got my answer. 
Of course I believe you; but even if the story were ever so 
true, I should not have expected any other reply. Well, I 
am glad to hear that it is not true, for it would have been 
much to the detriment of both yourself and Sir Henry 
Graves—especially of Sir Heniy Graves.” 

“ Why especially of Sir Henry, sir ? I have always un¬ 
derstood that it is the girl who suffers if there is any talk, 
because she is the Aveaker. Not that talk matters to one 
like me who has nothing to lose.” 

“Because it might interfere with his matrimonial pros¬ 
pects, that is all. As you may have heard, the affairs of 
this family are in such a condition that, if Sir Henry does 
• not marry advantageously, he will be utterly ruined. He 
may as well commit suicide as attempt to take a wife with¬ 
out money, however fond he might be of her, or however 
charming she was,” Mr. Levinger said meaningly, watching 
Joan’s face. 

She understood him perfectly, and did not hesitate as to 
her answer, though it must have cost her much to speak»it. 

“I have heard, sir. I have a great regard and respect for 
Sir Henry Graves, and I hope that he will settle himself 
well in life. I happen to know, also, that there is a young 
lady who has fortune and is fond of him. I trust that he 
will marry her, as she will make him a gjood.wife.” 

Mr. Levinger nodded. 

“I trust so too, Joan, for everybody’s sake. Thank you 
for your good wishes. I was afraid, to speak frankly, that 
there was some truth in these tales; that you might self-' 
ishly, though naturally enough, adopt a course towards Sir 
Henry (plraves which would be prejudicial to his true inter¬ 
ests; and that hp would possibly be so foolish as to suffer, 
himself to be led away — as,'■mdeed, any man might be 
’ without much blame — by the affection of such a woman as 
.you are, Joan.” 
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“I have given you my answer about it, sir. If you 
think for a minute you will understand that, had there beep 
any truth in these '^ales, the more reason would there be 
that I should speak as I have done, seeing that no true 
woman could .wish to injure the man whom she—desply 
loves, no, not Wn if it broke her heart to part with him.” 

And Joan turned her head, in a somewhat ineffectual 
attempt to hide the tears that welled into her eyes. 

Mr. Levinger looked at her with admiration. He did not 
believe a word of her statement with reference to herself 
and Henry. Indeed, he knew it to be false, and that her 
denials amounted merely to a formal plea of “ not guilty.” 

“ Of course, of course,” he said; “ but all the same you 
are a brave girl, Joan, and I am sure that it will be made 
up to you in some way or other. And now — what do you 
intend to do with yourself ? ” 

“ It was of this that I wished to speak to you, sir. I 
want to go away from Bradmouth. I am not fit to be a 
governess: I don’t know enough, and there are very few 
people who would care to take me. But I could do as a 
shop-girl in London. I have a decent figure, and I dare say 
that they will employ me to hang cloaks on for the ladies to 
look at, only you see I have no money to start with.” 

Mr. Levinger hesitated. Her plan had great advantages 
from his point of view, and yet — 

“ I suppose that you really mean to seek honest employ¬ 
ment, Joan ? Forgive me, but you know — you have- been 
talking a little wildly once or twice this afternoon as to your 
being without responsibilities to anybody.” 

“ You need not be afraid, sir,” she said, with a sad smile; 
“ I want to earn my bread away from heje, that is all. If • 
there has been talk about me in Bradmouth, there shall be 
none in London, or anywhere else I may go.” 

“I am glad to hear it, tToan. Without some•suctoassur¬ 
ance, an assuraflce in which^I put the moat implicit faith, 
I could never have helped ydu in your plan. As it is, 700 
sliall not lack for money. I will give you five-md-twenty 
pounds to put in your pocket, and make ^ou an allowance 
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of five pounds a month for so long as you require it. If 
you wish to go to London, I know a respectable woman who 
takes in girls to lodge, mostly ladie^ in reduced circum¬ 
stances who are earning their living in one way or another. 
Here is the address: Mrs. Thomas, 13, Keijft Street, Pad¬ 
dington. By the way, you will do well to get a certificate 
of character from the clergyman at Bradmouth; my name 
would carry no weight, you see. But of course, if you fall 
into any difficulties, you will communicate with me at once; 
and as I have said I propose to allow you sixty pounds a 
year, which will be a sufficient sum to keep you in comfort 
whether or no you succeed in obtaining employment. Now 
for the money,” and he drew his cheque-book from a drawer, 
but replaced it, saying, “ No, perhaps gold would be more 
convenient.” 

Then he went to a small safe, and, unlocking it, extracted 
twenty-four pounds in sovereigns, which, with the exception 
of some bank-notes, was all that it contained. 

“ Twenty-four,” he said, counting them. “I dare say that 
I can make up the other sovereign; ” and he searched his 
pockets, producing a ten-shilling bit and some loose silver. 

“Why don’t you give me one of the notes, sir, instead of 
so much money ? ” asked Joan innocently. 

“No, no. I always like to make payments in gold, which 
is the legal tender, you know; though I am afraid I must, 
give you some silver in this case. There you are, all but 
threepence. I shall have to owe you the threepence. What, 
you haven’t got a purse ? Then tie up the money in tjie 
corner of your pocket-handkerchief, and put it in the bosom 
of your dress, where it can’t fall out. I have found that the 
safest way for a woSian to carry valuables.” ** 

Joan obeyed, saying, “I don’t know if I have to thank 
you for this money, sir.” 

“N(fc at hll, not at all. It is a portion of your trust 
fund.” 

“I thought you said that "Ihe amount was almost ex¬ 
hausted, sir; and^f so, how can you give me this and promise 
to pay me sixty poxmds a year ? ” 
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“ No, no, you are mistaken; I did not say that — I said it 
was getting rather low. But really I don’t quite know hoT^ 
the account stands. "T must look into it. And now, is there 
anything more ? ” 

“ Yes, one thing, sir. I do not want anybody in Br8,d- 
mouth, or anybody anywhere, and more especially my aunt, 
to know whither I have gone, or what my address is. I 
have done with the old life, and I wish to begin a new one.” 

“ Certainly; I imderstand. Your secret will be safe with 
me, Joan. And now good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, sir; and many thanks for all that you have 
done for me in the past, and for your kindness to-day. You 
must not think too much of any bitter words I may have 
said: at times I remember how lonely I am in the world, 
and I think and speak like that, not because I mean it, but 
because my heart is sore.” 

“It is perfectly natural, and I do not blame you,” an¬ 
swered Mr. Levinger, as he showed her out of the room. 
“ Only remember what I say : for aught you know, even the 
dead may have ears to hear and hearts to feel, and when you 
judge them, they, whose mouths are closed, cannot return 
to explain what you believe to be their wickedness. Where 
are*you going ? To the kitchen ? No, no — the front door, 
if you please. Good-bye again : good luck to you! ” 

“ Thank Heaven that she has gone I ” Mr. Levinger 
thought to himself, as he sat dowir in his chair. “ It has 
been a trying interview, very trying, for both of us. She is 
a plucky woman, and a good one according to her lights. 
She lied about Henry Graves, but then it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that she would do anything else; and whatever terms 
they are (Ai, she is riding straight now? which shows that 
she must be very fond of him, poor girl.” 
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CHAPTER XX/ 

“lbt it bemain open.” 

Outside the door of Monk’s Lodge, Joan met Emma re¬ 
turning from a walk. As usual she was dressed in white, 
and, to Joan’s fancy, looked pure as a wild anemone in 
the April sun, and almost as frail. She would have passed 
her with a little salutation that was half bow, half courtesy, 
but Emma held out her hand. 

“ How do you do, Miss Haste ? ” she said, with a slight 
nervous tremor of her voice. “I did not know that you 
were up here,” and she stopped; hut her look seemed to 
add, “ And I wonder why you have come.” 

“ I am going to leave Bradmouth, and I came to say good¬ 
bye to Mr. Levinger, who has always been very kind to me,” 
Joan replied, with characteristic openness, answering the 
look and not the words. She felt that, in the circumstances, 
it yas best that she should be open with Miss Levinger. 

Emma looked surprised. “ I was not aware that you 
were going,” she said; but again Joan felt that what aston¬ 
ished her was not the news of her approaching departure, 
but the discovery that she was on intimate terms with her 
father. She was right. Emma remembered that he had 
spoken disparagingly of this girl, and as though he knew 
nothing about her. It seemed curious, ^en, that he should 
have been “ very kind ” to her, and that she should come to 
bid him good-bye. Here was another of those mysteries 
with which her other’s life seemed to be surrounded, and 
which so frequently made her feel uncomfortable and afraid 
of she knew not what. “ Won’t prou come in and have some 
tea?”t Emma asked kindly. 

“No, thank you, miss; I have to walk home, and I must 
not stay any longer.” ' 

“It is a long way, and you look tired. Let me order the 
. dogcart for you.”^ 
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1“ Indeed no, thank you. I haven’t been very well—that 
is Why I am paler than usual. But I am quite strong again 
now,” and Joan m'^^e a movement as though to start on 
her walk. 

“ If you will allow me, I will come a little way with you,” 
said Emma timidly. 

“I shall be very pleased, miss.” . 

The two girls turned, and, for a while, walked side by 
side in silence, each of them wondering about the other and 
the man who was dear to both. 

“ Are you going to be a nurse ? ” asked Emma at length. 

“ Oh no! What made you think that ? ” 

“Because you nursed Captain—I mean Sir Henry— 
Graves so wonderfully,” Emma answered, colouring. “ Dr. 
Childs told me he believed that you saved his life.” 

“Then I have done something in the world,” said Joan, 
with a little laugh; “ but it is the first that I have heard 
of it.” 

“ Really! Haven’t they thanked you ? ” 

“ Somebody offered to pay me, if you mean that, miss.” 

“No, no; I didn’t mean it. I meant that we arq^all 
grateful to you, so very grateful — at least, his family are. 
Th%n what do you intend to do when you go away ? ” she 
asked, changing the subject suddenly. 

“ I don’t know, miss. Earn my living as best I can—as 
a shop girl probably.” 

“ It seems rather terrible starting by oneself out into the 
unknown, like this. Does it not frighten you?” 

’“Perhaps it does,” answered Joan; “but beggars cannot 
be choosers. I can’t stop here, where I have nothing to do; 
and, you see, I am alone in the world.” 

Emma understood the allusion, and said hastily: 

“I am very sorry for you—I am indeed, if you won’t be 
angry with me for saying *so. It is cruel that •you .should 
have to suffer like this for no fault of your, own, It would 
kill me if I found myself in the same position—yes, I am 
sure that it would.” 

“Luckily, or unluckily, it doesn’t kill Ine, miss, though 
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sometiines it is hard enough to bear. You see that the biir- 
den is laid upon the broadest baok, and I can carry w^iat 
Would crush you. Still, I thank you for your sympa|diy 
and the kind thought which made you'speak it. I have very 
few memories of that sort, and I shall never forget this 
one.” 

For another five minutes or so they went on without 
speaking, since their foimt of conversation seemed to have 
dried up. At length, beginning to feel the silence irksome, 
Emma stopped and held out her hand, saying that she 
would now return. 

“ Would you listen to a word or two from me before you 
go, miss? And would you promise not to repeat it—no, 
not to Mr. Levinger even ? ” said Joan suddenly. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it. What is it about ? ” 

“ About you and myself and another person. Miss Levin¬ 
ger, I am going away from here — I believe for good—and 
I tWk it likely that we shall not meet again. It is this 
that makes me bold to speak to you. When I am gone you 
will hear all sorts of tales about me and Sir Henry.” 

“Eeally—really!” said Emma, in some distress. 

“ Listen to me, miss: there is nothing very dreadful, and 
I speak for your own good. While all this sickness waa on 
I learned something—I learned that you are fond of Sir 
Henry, never mind how-” 

“ I know how, ” murmured Emma. “ Oh! did you tell 
him ? ” 

“I told him nothing; indeed, I had nothing to tell. I 
saw you faint, and 1 guessed the rest. '^What 1 want to ask 
you is this: that you will believe no stories which may be told 
against Sir Henry, ^or he is quite blameless. I^pw I have 
only one thing more to say, and it is, that I have watched 
him and known him well; and, if you do not cling to him 
through gbod and through evil, you will be foolish indeed, 
for there is no better man, and you will never find such 
another for a husband. I wish that it may all come about, 
and that you may be happy with him through a long life. 
Miss Levinger.”'. 
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Emma heard, and, though vaguely as yet, understood all 
the nobility and self-sacrifice of her rival. She also loved 
this man| and she rt^iounced him for the sake of his own 
welfare. Otherwise ihe would never have spoken thus. 

" I do not know what to answer you,” she said. “ I do not 
deny it is true that I am attached to Sir Henry, thougfi I 
have no right to be. What am I to answer you ? ” 

« Nothing, except this: that under any circumstances yon 
will not believe a word against him.” 

“ I can promise that, if it pleases you.” 

“ It does please me; for, wherever I am, I should like to 
think of you and of him as married and happy, for I know 
that he will make you a good husband, as you will make 
him a good wife. And now again, good-bye.” 

Emma looked at Joan and tried to speak, but could find 
no words; then suddenly she put out her arms and at¬ 
tempted to kiss her. 

“ No,” said Joan, holding her back; “ do not kiss me, but 
remember what I have said, and think kindly of me if you 
can.” 

Then she walked away swiftly, without looking back, 
leaving Emma standing bewildered upon the road. 

have done it now,” thought Joan to herself—“for 
good or evil I have done it, though I don’t quite know 
what made me speak like that. She will understand now: 
some women might not take it well, but I think that she 
will, because she wants to. Oh! if I had known all that 
was at stake, Fd have acted very differently. I’ve been a 
wfcked girl, and it’s coming home to me. I thought that I 
could only harm myself, but it seems I may ruin him, and 
that I’ll n^ver do; I’d rather make a\w,^ with myself. I 
suppose that we cannot sin against ourselves alone; the 
innocent must suffer with the guilty, that’s the truth 
of it, as I suffer to-day Ijecause my father and jnother 
were guilty moje than twenty years ago. ,Still, it is hard 
—very hard—^to have to go*away and give him up to her; 
to have to humble myself before her, and to tell lies to her 
father, when I know that if it wasn’t for n!^ being nobody’s 
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child, and not fit to marry an honest man, and for this 
wretched money, I could be the best wife to him that 
ever he could have. Yes, and make hA love me too, though 
I am almost sure that he does not really love me now. Well, 
she has the name and the fortune, and will do as well, I 
dare say; and some must dig thistles while others pluck 
fiowers. Still, it is cruel hard, and, though I am afraid to 
die, I wish that I were dead, I do—I do! ” 

Then the poor girl began to sob as she walked, and, thus 
sobbing and furtively wiping away the tears that would run 
from her eyes, she crept back to the inn in the twilight, 
thoroughly weary and broken in spirit. 

When Emma reached Monk’s Lodge she found her father 
leaning over the front gate, as though he were waiting for her. 

“ Where have you been, love ? ” he said, in that tone of 
tenderness which he always adopted when speaking to his 
daughter. thought that I saw you on the road with 
somebody, and began to wonder why you were so late.” 

“ I have been walking with Joan Haste,” she answered 
absently. 

“ Why have you been walking with her ? ” he asked, in a 
quick and suspicious voice. “ She is very well in her T^ay, 
but not altogether the person for you to make a companion 
of.” 

“I don’t know about that, father. I should say that she 
was quite my equal, if not my superior, except that I have 
been a little better educated.” „ 

“Well, well, perhaps so, Emma; but I should prefer that 
you did not become too intimate with her.” 

“There is no .need to fear that, father, as she is going 
away from Bradmouth.” 

“ Oh! she told you that she was leaving here, did she ? 
And what else did she tell you ?^’ 

“A good deal about herself. Of cours^ I knew some¬ 
thing of her story before; but'’ I did' not know that she felt 
her position so bitterly. Poor girl! she has been cruelly 
treated.” 
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“I really fail to see it, Emma. Considering the unfortu¬ 
nate circumstances connected with her, it seems to me tljat 
she has been very veil treated.” 

“ I don’t think so, father, and yon only believe it because 
you are not a woman and do not understand. Suppose, 
now, that I, your daughter whom you are fond of, were in 
her place to-day, without a friend or home, feeling myself a 
lady and yet obliged to mix with rough people and to be the 
mark of their sneers, jealousy and evil-speaking, should you 
say that I was well treated ? Suppose that I was going to¬ 
morrow to be thrown, Avithout help or experience, on to the 
world to earn my bread there, should you-” 

“I absolutely decline to suppose anything of the sort, 
Emma,” he ansAvered passionately. “ Bother the girl! Why 
does she put such ideas into your head?” 

“ Eeally, father,” she said, opening her eyes Avide, “ there 
is no need for yorr to get angry with Joan ITaste, especially 
as she told me that you had alAvays been so kind to her.” 

“ I am not angry, Emma, but one AA'ay and another that 
girl gives me more trouble than enough. She might make 
a very good marriage, and settle herself in life out of reach 
of all these disagreeables, about Avhich she seems to have been 
whining to you, but she is so pig-headed that she Avon’t.” 

“ But surely, father, you wouldn’t expect her to many a 
man she doesn’t like, avoaaUI yoAi ? Why, I liave heard you 
say that you thought it better that a woman should never 
be born than that she shoidd be forced into a distasteful 
maniage.” 

‘ “ Circumstances alter cases, and certainly it would have 
been better if she had never been bom,” answered Mr. 
Levinger,«who seemed quite beside hinJsulf AAUth irritation. 
“ However, there it is: she won’t marry, she won’t do any¬ 
thing except bring trouble upon others with her .confounded 
beauty, and make herself the object of scandal.’* 

“I think thtit it is timq for me to go«and dress,” said 
Emma coldly. 

“1 forgot, my dear; I should not have spoken of that 
before you, but really I feel quite imliihged to-night. !■ 
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suppose that you have no idea of what I am alluding to, but 
if not you soon will have, for some kind friend is sure to 
tell you.” ( 

"I—have an idea, father.” f 

“ Very well. Then I may as well tell you that it is all 
nonsense.” 

" I am not sure that it is all nonsense,” she answered, in 
the same restrained voice; " but whether it is nonsense or 
no, it has nothing to do with me.” 

“Nothing to do with you, Emma! Do you mean that? 
Listen, my love: these are delicate matters, but if any one 
may speak to a woman about them, her father may. Do 
you remember that nearly two years ago, when you were 
more intimate and open with me than you are now, Emma, 
you told me that Henry Graves had — well, taken your 
fancy ? ” 

“I remember. 1 told you because I did not think it 
likely that I should meet him again, and because you said 
something to me about marrying, and 1 wished to put a stop 
to the idea.” 

“ Yes, I quite understand; but I gathered from what took 
place the other day, when poor Graves was so ill, that you 
still entertain an afiEection for him.” 

“ Oh! pray do not speak of that,” she murmured: “ I can¬ 
not bear it even from you; it covers me with shame. I was 
mad, and you should have paid no attention to it.” 

“ I am sorry to give you pain or to press you, Emma, but 
I should be deeply grateful if you would make matters a 
little clearer. Never mind about Heniy Graves and his 
attitude towards you: I want to understod yours towards 
hiin. As you know^. or if you do not know I beg you to 
believe it, your happiness is the chief object of my life, and 
to secure that happiness to you I have planned and striven 
for yeara. "JVhat I wish to learn' now is: do you desire to 
have done with Henry Graves ? If so, tell me at once. It 
will be a great blow to me, for lie is the man of all others to 
whom, for many reasons, I should like to see you married, 
^and doubtless if riatters are left alone he will marry you. 
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But in this affair your wish is my law, and if you would 
prefer it I will wind up the mortgage business, cut the con¬ 
nection to-morrow, ^and then we can travel for a year fn 
Egypt, or wherever you like. Sometimes I think that this 
would be the best course. But it is lSt»r you to choose, not 
for me. You are a woman full grown, and must know jfeur 
own mind. Now, Emma.” 

“ What do you mean by winding up the mortgage business, 
father ? ” 

“Oh! the Graves’s owe rrs some fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds, and it is not a paying investment, that is all. But 
don’t you bother about that, Emma: confine yourself to tlie 
personal aspect of the question, please.” 

“ It is very hard to have to decide so quickly. Can I not 
give you an answer in a few days, father ? ” 

“ No, Emma, you can’t. I will not be kept halting between 
two opinions any longer. I want to know what line to takt 
at once.” 

“ Well, then, on the whole I think that perhaps you hac' 
better not ‘ wind up the business.’ I very niuch doubt iJ 
anything will come of this. I am by no means certain that 
I wish anything to come of it, but we will let it remain 
op*n.” 

“ In making that answer, Emma, I suppose that you are 
l)earing in mind that, though I believe it to be all nonsense 
the fact is not to be concealed that there is some talk aboul 
Graves and Joan Haste.” 

“I am bearing it in mind, father. The talk has nothing 
to do with me. I do not wish to know even whether it is 
false or true, at any rate at present. Tme or false, thers 
will be augend of it now, as the girl is gping away. I hops 
that I have made myself clear. I imders1;md that, for rea 
. sons of your own, you are very anxious that I should inarrj 
Sir Henry Graves, should it come in my way to,do so; ant 
I know that his family desire this also, bec^se it would b< 
a road out of their monejf^fRculties. What Sir Henrj 
wishes himself I do not know, nor can I say what I wish 
But I think tliat if I stood alone, and ht4 only myself tt 
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consider, I should never see him again. Still I say, let it 
remain open, although I decline to bind myself to anything 
definite. And now I must really go and dress.” 

“ I do not know that I am much ‘ fdr’arder,’ after all, as 
Samuel Bock says,”'-’thought Mr. Levinger, looking after 
her. “Oh, Joan Haste! you have a deal to answer for.” 
Then he also went to dress. 

The two interviews in which Emma liad taken part this 
afternoon — that with Joan and that with her father—had, 
as it were, unsealed her eyes and opened her ears. Now 
she saw the significance of many a hint of Ellen’s and her 
father’s which hitherto had conveyed no meaning to her, and 
now she understood what it was that occasioned the forced 
manner which had struck her as curious in Heiu-y’s bearing 
towards herself, even when he had seemed most at his ease 
and pleased with her. Doubtless the knowledge that he 
was expected to marry a particular gii-1, in order that by so 
doing he might release debts to the amount of fifty thousand 
poxmds, was calculated to cause the manner of any man 
towards that girl to become harsh and suspicious, and even 
to lead him to regard her with dislike. This was why he 
had been forced to leave the Service, for this reason “ his 
family had desired his presence,” and the opening in life, 
the only one that remained to him, to which he had alluded 
so bitterly, but significantly enough avoided specifying, was 
to marry a girl with fortune, to mari-y her — Emma Lev¬ 
inger. 

It was a humiliating revelation, and though perhaps Emma 
had less pride than most women, she felt it sorely. She 
was deeply attached to this man; her heart had gone out to 
him when she first after the unaccountable fashion 

that hearts sometimes affect. Still, having learned the 
truth, she was quite in earnest when she told her father that, 
were sire alone concerned, she ifrould meet him no more. 
But she was not alone in the matter, and it as this knowl- 
edge that made her pause. To. begin with, there was Henry 
himself to be considered, for it seemed that if ho did not 
•marry her he wOtdd be ruined or Something very like it; 
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and, regarding him as she did, it became a question whether 
she ought not to outrage her pride in order to save him if Jbe 
would be saved, .^^so she knew that her father wished for 
this marriage above all things—that it was, indeed, one of 
the chief objects of his life; though it was true that ip an 
inexplicable fit of irritation with everything and everybody, 
he had but now offered to bring the affair to nothing. Why 
he should be so set upon it she could not understand, any more 
than she could understand why he should have been so vexed 
when she illustrated her sense of the hardship of Joan’s 
position by supposing herself to be similarly placed. These 
were some of the mysteries by which their life was sur- 
roimded, mysteries that seemed to thicken daily. After 
what she had seen and heard this afternoon she began to 
believe that Joan Haste herself was another of them. Joan 
had told her that her father had always been kind to her. 
Taken by itself there was nothing strange about this, for 
Emma knew him to be (sharitable to many people, but it was 
strange that he should have practically denied all knowl¬ 
edge of the girl some few weeks before. Perhaps he knew 
more about her than he chose to say — even who she was 
and where she came from. 

"•Now it appeared that her presentiment was coming true, 
and that Joan herself was playing some obscure and unde¬ 
fined part in the romance or intrigue in which she, Emma, 
was the principal though innocent actor. In effect, Joan 
had given her to understand that she was in love with 
Henry, and yet R.he had implored her to marry Henry. 
Why, if Joan was in love -with him, should she desire 
another woman to marry him ? It was positively bewilder¬ 
ing, also It was painful, and, like everything else connected 
with this business, humbling to her pride. She felt herself 
being involved in a network of passions, motives and inter¬ 
ests of which she could only guess the causes, dnd the issues 
whereof were &ark; and she longed, ah, Itow she longed to 
escape from it back into th^ freedom of clear purpose and_ 
honest love! But wouj^ she ever escape ? Could she ever j 
hope to be the cherished wife of the man ^hom too soon shd 
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had learned to love? Alas! she doubted it. And yet, 
'whatever uras the reason, she could not ^ake up her mind 
to have done -with him, either for his sa^;e or her own. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

A LUNCHEON PARTY. 

Two days after her visit to Mr. Le-ringer Joan began her 
simple preparations for departure, for it was her intention 
to leave Bradmouth by the ten o’clock train on the following 
morning. First, however, after much thought, she wrote 
this note to Henry: — 

“Dear Sib Henby Gbaves,— 

“ Thank xou lor the kind message you sent asking after me. There 
was never much the matter, and I am quite well again now. T was 
very sony to hear of the death of Sir Reginald. I fear that it must 
have been a great shock to you. Perhaps you would like to know that 
I am leaving Bradmouth for good and all, as I have no friends here tbtd 
do not get on well; besides, it is time that I should be working for my 
own li'ving. I am leaving without telling my aunt, so that nobody 
will know my address or be able to trouble me to come back. I do 
not fear, however, but that I shall manage to hold my own tn the 
world, as I am strong and active, and have plenty of money to start 
with. 1 think you said that I might have the.^books which you left 
behind here, so I am taking them with me as a keepsake. If I live, 
they will reinind me of the days when I used to nurse you, and to read 
to you out of them, long years after you have forgotten me. Good-bye, 
dear Sir Henry. 1 hope that soon you will be quite well'^ again and 
happy all your life. I do not think that we shaU meet any more, so 
again good-bve. 

“ Obediently yours, 

“Joan Haste.” 

' 

„ When Joan had finished her letter she read it 'once, kissed 
it several times, then placed it in an envelope v^hlcfii she 
directed to 9ir Henry Graves. "There,” (fiie thoii^t, as 
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she dropped it into the post-box, "I must go now, or he tnll 
be coming to look ifter me.” 

On her way back to the inn she met Willie Hood standing 
outside the grocer’s shop, with his coat off and his thumbs 
hooked in the armholes of his waistcoat. 

"Will you do something for me, Willie ? ” she asked. 

“ Anything to oblige a customer, I am sure, Joan Haste,” 
answered that forward youth. 

" Very well: then will you come round to-morrow morning 
with a hand-barrow at six o’clock time—not later, mind— 
and take a box for me to the station ? If so, I will give 
you a shilling.” 

“ I’ll be there,” said Willie, " and don’t you bother about 
the shilling. Six o’clock, did you say ? Very well. I’ll 
book it. Anything else today, miss ? ” 

Joan shook her head, smiling, and returned home, where 
she busied herself with packing the more valued of her few 
possessions into the deal box that had been given her when 
she first went to school. Her wardrobe was not large, but 
then neither was the box, so the task required care and 
selection. First there were her few books, with which she 
could not make up her mind to part—least of all with 
ftiose that Henry had given her; then there was the desk 
which she had won at school as a prize for handwriting, a 
somewhat bulky and inconvenient article, although it con¬ 
tained the faded photograph of her mother and many other 
small treasures. Next came the doll that some kind lady 
Jbad given her many years before, the companion of her 
childhood, from which she could not be separated; and an 
ink-stand presented to her by the Eectoiy children, with 
“from your loving Tommy” scrawlddMipon the bottom,of 
it. These, with the few clothes that she thought good 
enough to take with her,^filled the box to the bfim. Having 
shut it down, Joan thrust it under the bed, SO that it might 
escape notic^ should her aunt chance to enter the room upon 
one of her spying expeditions, for it was Mrs. (^illingwater’a 
unpleasant habit to searoh everything belonging to her ni^, 
periodically, in the hope of discovering infonnat<W ! 
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interest. Her preparations finished, Joan wrote another 
letter. It ran thus; — 

“ Beak Ackt, — 

“ When you get this I shall be gone away, for I write to say good¬ 
bye tto you and uncle. I am tired of Bradmouth, and am going to try 
my fortune in London, with the consent of Mr. Levinger. I have 
not told you about it before, because I don’t wish my movements to 
come to the ears of other people until 1 am gone and can’t be found, 
and least of all to those of Mr. Rock. It is chiefly on his account that 
I am leaving Bradmouth, for I am afraid of him and want to see him 
no more. Also I don’t care to stay in a place where they make so 
inuch talk about me. I dare say that you have meant to deal kindly 
with me, and I thank you for it, though sometimes you have not 
seemed kind. I hope that the loss of the money, whatever it is, that 
Mr. Levinger pays on my account, will not make any great difference 
to you. I know that my going away will not put you out otherwise, as 
1 do no work here, and often and often you have told me what a trouble 
I am; indeed, you will remember that the other day you threatened to 
turn me out of the house. Good-bye; please do not bother about 
me, or let any one do so, as I shall get on quite well. 

“ Your affectionate niece 

“Joan.” 

Mrs. Gillingwater received this letter on the following 
afternoon, for Joan posted it at the station just before thte 
train left. When slowly and painfully she had made her¬ 
self mistress of its contents, her surprise and indignation 
broke forth in a torrent. 

“ The little deceitful cat! ” she exclaimed, addressing her 
husband, whose beer-soaked intelligence could scarcely take 
in the position, even when the letter had been twice read to’ 
him,—“to think of her sneaking away like an eel into a rat 
hole ! Hopes the n^o»ey won’t make much differenre to us, 
does she! Well, it is pretty well everything we have to 
live on, that’s all; though there’s one thing, Joan or no 
Joan, that old Levinger shall go on'paying, or I’ll know the 
reason why. It s^eoms that he helped her <0fE. Well, I 
think that I can see his game ^here, but hang me if I can 
see hers, unless Sir Henry is going to look after her where- 
fcpever ^e’s gone, jvhich ain’t likely, for he can’t afford it. 
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I call to mind that’s just how her mother went off two or 
three and twenty yc^rs ago. And you know how sfte came 
back and what was the end of her. Joan will go the same 
way and come to the same end, or something like it. It’s 
in the blood, and you mark my words, Gillingwater. Oh! 
that girl’s a master fool if ever there was one. She might 
have been the lawful wife of either of them, and now she’ll 
let both slip through her fingers to earn six shillings a week 
by sewing, or some s\ich nonsense. Well, she did right not 
to let me know what she was after, or I’d have given her 
what for by way of good-bye. And now what shall I 
say to Samuel ? I suppose that he will want his money 
back. No play, no pay—that’ll be his tune. Well, want 
must be his master, that’s all. He was a fool not to make 
a better use of his chances when he had them. But I shall 
never get another stiver oiit of him unless I can bring her 
back again. The sly little hypocrite! ” And Mrs. Gilling¬ 
water paused exhausted, and shook her fist in her husband’s 
face, more from habit than for any other reason. 

“Do you mean to say that Joan is gone?” said that 
worthy, twirling his hat vacantly on the table. “Then 
I’m sorry.” 

“ISorry, you lout ? — why didn’t you stop her, then ? ” 

“I didn’t stop her because I didn’t know that she was 
going; and if I had, I shouldn’t have interfered. But I’m 
real sorry, because she was a lady, she was, who always 
spoke soft and civil—not a red-faced, screeching varmint of 
a woman such as some I knows on. Well, she’s gone, and a 
good job too for her sake; I wish that I could go after her,” 
— and, dodging the blow which his enraged wife aimed at 
his head, Mr. Gillingwater sauntered off fib drown his regrets 
at Joan’s departure in some of the worst beer in Bradmouth. 

^ • 

Henry received Joan’s letter in due course of {iost,»and it 
would be diffictilt to analyse the feelings* with which he 
perused it. He could guess wall enough what were the real 
causes that had led to her departure from Bradmouth. She 
desired to escape from Samuel Eock and tAe voice of scaji- 
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dal; for by now he knew that there was scandal about her 
and himself, though he did not know How loud and persist¬ 
ent it had become. The hidden tenderness of the letter, and 
more especially of those sentences in which she told him that 
^ was taking his books to remind her, in after years, of the 
days when she had nursed him, touched him deeply, and he 
knew well that no lapse of time would enable him to attain 
to that forgetfulness which she prophesied for him. It was 
dreadful to him to think that this woman, who had grown 
so dear to him, should be cast thus alone into the roaring 
tide of London life, to sink or to swim as it might chance. 
In one sense he had few fears for her indeed: he felt sure 
that she would not drift into the society of disreputable 
people, or herself become disreputable. He gathered also 
that she had sufficient funds to keep her from want, should 
she fail in obtaining work, and he hazarded a guess as to 
who it was that supplied those funds. Still, even under the 
most favourable conditions, in such a position a girl like Joan 
must of necessity be exposed to many diffictdties, dangers, 
annoyances and temptations. "From these he desired to shield 
her, as she had a right—the best of rights—rto be shielded 
by him; but now, of her own act, she removed herself beyond 
his reach and knowledge. More, he was secretly afraid 
that,' in addition to those which first occurred to him, Joan 
had another reason for her flight: he feared lest she should 
have gone, or rather vanished, in order that his path might 
be made easier to him and his doubts dissolved. 

What was he to do ? To ascertain hel whereabouts seemed 
practically impossible. Doubtless she had gone to London, 
but even so how^was he to find her, unless, indeed, he 
employed detectives to search her out, which he'had not the 
slightest authority to do? He might, it was true, make 
inquiries ‘in Bradmouth, where.. it was posmble that some¬ 
body 'knew her address although she declared that she was 
leaving none; but, for obvious reasons; he was very loath 
to take this course. Indeed, at present he was scarcely in 
a position to prosecute such researches, seeing that he was 
still laid up and likely to remain so for some weeks. Very 
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soon lie came to the conclusion that he must remain passive 
and await the dei^lopment of events. Probably Joan 
would write to him, *)ut if nothing was heard of her for the 
next few weeks or months, then it would be time to seai-ch 
for her. 

Meanwhile Henry found plenty of other things to occupy 
him. For the first time he went thoroughly into the affairs 
of the estate, and was shocked to discover, firstly, the way 
at once extravagant and neglectful in which it had been 
administered, and secondly, the total amount of its indebt¬ 
edness. It was in connection with this painful subject that, 
about a week after Joan’s departure, Henry sought an inter¬ 
view with Mr. Levinger. It chanced that another half-year’s 
interest on the mortgages was due, also that some money had 
been paid in to the credit of the estate on account of the year’s 
rents. About the same time there arrived the usual formal 
letter from Mr. Levinger, addressed to the executor of Sir 
Reginald Graves deceased, politely demanding payment of 
the interest owing for the current half-yeai’, and ‘calling 
attention to the sums overdue, amoimting in all to several 
thousand pounds. 

Uenry stared at the total and sighed. How was he to 
meet these overwhelming liabilities ? It seemed impossible 
that things should be allowed to go on like this; and yet 
what was to be done ? In the issue he wrote a note to Mr. 
Levinger, asking him to call whenever it might be convenient, 
as unfortunately he was not able to wait on him. 

On the morrow Mr. Levinger arrived, about eleven o’clock 
in the morning; indeed, he had expected some such s\im- 
raons, and was holding himself in readiness to obey it. Hor 
did he come alone, for, Ellen having learaed the content^ of 
Henry’s letter, had supplemented it by a note to Emma, invit¬ 
ing her to lunch on the same day, giving, as an fxcuse, that 
she wished particularly to consult her upon some lhatters 
connected with dress. Thts^ invit^on Emma was very 
unwilling to accept, for reasons known to herself and the 
reader, but in the end her father overruled ^er, and she con¬ 
sented to accompany him. 
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Henry was carried downstairs for the first time on the day 
pf their visit, and, seating himself in ^e invalid chair, was 
wheeled into the library. A few minutes later Mr. Levin- 
ger arrived, and greeted him with the refined and gentle 
c<nirte8y which was one of his characteristics, congratulat¬ 
ing him on the progress that he had made towards recovery. 

“Thank you,” said Henry, “I am perfectly well except 
for this wretched leg of mine, which, I fear, will keep me 
cooped up for some weeks to come, though I hope to get out 
a little in the chair. I can’t say that ymi look very well, 
however, Mr. Levinger. You seem tliiimer and paler than 
when we last met.” 

“ My health has not been grand for years. Graves, and I 
am sorry to say that it gets steadily worse. Heart trouble, 
you know; and that is not a pleasant thing for a man to 
have, especially,” he added significantly, “if his worldly 
affairs ai-e in an unsettled condition. I have been a good 
deal worried of late, and it has told upon me. The truth is 
that my life is most precarious, and the sooner I can recon¬ 
cile myself to the fact the better.” 

“I did not know that things Avere so serious,” Henry 
answered, and then hastened to change the subject. “I 
received your notice, Mr. Levinger, and thought that f^had 
better talk the matter over witli you. To be plain, as exec¬ 
utor to my father’s estate I find myself able to pay the sum 
of five hundred pounds on account of the interest of these 
mortgages, and no more.” 

“ Well, that is something,” said Mr. Levinger, Avith a little 
smile. “ For the last two years I have been accustomed to 
receive nothing.” 

^‘I know, I hnflw,” said Henry: “really I “am almost 
ashamed to look you in the face. As you are aware, the 
position was not of my making, but I inherit it, and am 
therefore, indirectly, to some extent responsible for it. I 
really think, Levinger; that the best thing* you can do Avill 
be to sell us up, or to take OA^er the property and manage it 
yourself. In either case you must, I fear, suffer a loss, but 
as things are at ^present that loss grows daily greater. Yop 
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see, the worst of it is that there are several farms coming on 
hand at Michaelmas^ and I can neither find money to work 
them nor tenants to take them. Should they be suffered to go 
out of cultivation, ycur security will be still further depre¬ 
ciated.” 

“ I should be most sorry to take any such course, Graves, 
for many reasons, of which friendship to your family is not 
the least; and I have no desire to find the management of 
a large estate thrust upon me in my condition of health. 
Of course, should no other solution be foimd, some steps 
must be taken sooner or later, for, after all, I am only a 
trustee, and dare not allow my daughter’s properly to be 
dissipated; but I still hope that a solution may be found— 
though, I admit, not so confidently as I did a few months 
back.” 

“ It is no good playing with facts,” answered Henry dog¬ 
gedly ; “ for my part I have no such hope.” 

Mr. Levinger rose, and laying his hand upon Heiuy’s 
shoulder spoke earnestly. 

“Graves,” he said, “think again before you say that. I. 
beg of you not to force me to measures that would be most 
distasteful to me, as I shall be forced if you persist in this 
deoiaration—not from any motives of piqiie or revenge, 
mind you, but because I am bound to protect the financial 
interests of another person. Will you forgive me if I speak 
Jiiore clearly, as one friend to another ? ” 

“I’d rather you didn’t; but as you like,” answered 
Henry. 

“ I do like, my dear fellow; because I wish, if possible, 
to save you from yourself, and also because my own inter¬ 
ests are ijivolved. Graves, what is thqi-e against her? 
Wliy don’t you marry her, and have done with all this 
miserable business ? If you conld find a sweeter or a better 
girl, I might understand it. But you cannot. • Mqjreover, 
though her pridie may be a little hurt just i\pw, at heart she 
is devoted to you.” 

“ Every word that you say is true, Mr. Levinger, except 
perhaps your last statement, which I am n*)dest enough to 
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doubt. But surely yotl imderstand, supposing your daughter 
to be willing, that it is most humiliating, even for a bank¬ 
rupt, to take a wife upon such terms.” ' 

« I understand your’ pride. Graves, apd I like you for it. 
Bemember, it is not you who are bankrupt, but your father’s 
estate, of which you are executor, and that there are occa¬ 
sions in life when pride should give way. After all, pride 
is a strictly personal possession; when you die your pride 
will die with you, but if you have allowed it to ruin your 
family, that can never be repaired. Are you therefore jus¬ 
tified in indulging in this peculiar form of selfishness? 
And, my dear fellow, are you giving me your true, or rather 
your only reason ? ” 

“ What makes you ask that question, Mr. Levinger ? ” 

“ I have heard some gossip, that is all. Graves, as to a 
scene that is supposed to have occurred at your father’s 
death-bed, in which the name of a cei-tain young woman was 
mentioned.” 

“ Who told you of this ? my sister ? 

“Certainly not. If walls liave ears to hear, do you 
suppose that nurses and servants generally are without 
them ? The point is, I have heard it, and, as you make no 
contradiction, I presume tliat it contains a proportioi^ of 
truth.” 

“If this is so, Mr. Levinger, one might think that it 
would induce you to request me to abandon the idea of mak¬ 
ing any advances to your daughter; but it seems to have had 
an opposite effect,” 

“ Did the story that has reached me' prove you to be. a 
confirmed evil liver, or an unprincipled libertine, this might 
be the case; but it proves nothing of the sort. We are liable 
to fall into folly, dll of us, but some of us can fall 8ut again.’’ 

“ You are charitable,” said Henry; “ but it seems to me, 
as there aie two people concerned in this sort of folly, 
that tHby owe a duty to each other.” ^ 

“ Perhai)s, in sbme cases; butnt is one which has not beeh 
recognised by the other person in this instance, seeing that 
she has gone off ^d left no address.” 



“Perhaps she felt obliged to go, or perhaps she was sent, 
Mr. Levinger.” 

“K you mean thatu sent her, Graves, you are very much 
mistaken. I have had some queer fiduciary relations with 
this girl for years, and the other day she came and told me 
that she was going to London to earn her living. I raised 
objections, but she overruled them. She is of age, and I 
have no control over her actions; indeed, on refiection, I 
thought it best that she should go, for I will not conceal from 
you that there is a certain amount of loose talk about her 
and yourself in Bradmouth. When a young woman gets 
mixed up in this sort of thing, my experience is, that she had 
better either marry or try a change of air. In this case she 
declined to marry, although she had an excellent opportunity 
of so doing, therefore I fell in with the change of air pro¬ 
posal, and I leara that within a day or two she went away 
nobody knows whither. I have no doubt, however, that 
sooner or later I shall hear of her whereabouts, for she is 
entitled to an allowairce of sixty pounds a year, which she 
will certainly not forget to draw. Till then—unless, in¬ 
deed, you know her address already — you will scarcely find 
her; and if you are not going to marry her, which I gather 
she^as never desired, I’ll do you the justice to suppose tliat 
you cannot wish to follow her, and disturb her in her em¬ 
ployment, whatever it may be, since such a course would 
probably lead to her losing it.” 

“ You are right there: I never Avish to see her again, rm- 
less it is in order to ask her to become my wife.” 

‘.‘Then do not see her, Graves. For her sake, for your 
own, for your mother’s, and for mine, or rather for my 
daughter’s, I beg you not to see her, or to allow these 
quixotic nolions of yours to drag you (foiln to min. Let 
the thing alone, and all will be well; -^^w it up, and yoit 
are a lost man. Do you think that you^^ld tind^happiness 
in such a marriage ? — I am putting aside all questions of 
duty, position and means-*-1 tell you, ‘ho.’ I am not 
speaking without my book,” he added fiercely, “ and I warn 
you that when you had grown accustomed to her beauty, 
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and she had ceased to wonder at your generosity, your life 
would become a hell. Wlxat sympathy can there be between 
"individuals so different in standing, in taste, and in educa¬ 
tion? How woifld you bear the jealousies, the passions, 
and the aggressive ignorance of such a woman ? How could 
ybu -continue to love her when you remembered in what 
fashion your affection had begun; when for her sake you 
fomid yourself a social outcast, and when, every time that 
you beheld her face, you were constrained to recollect that 
it was the wrecker’s light which lured you, and through you 
all whom you hold dear, to utter and irretrievable disaster ? 
I tell you that I have seen such cases, and I have seen their 
miserable ends; and I implore you, Henry Graves, to pause 
before you give another and a signal example of them.” 

“ You speak very feelingly,” said Henry, “ and no doubt 
there is a great deal of truth in what you say. T had two 
messmates who made m&salliances, and certainly it didn’t 
answer with them, for they have both gone to the dogs — 
indeed, one poor fellow committed suicide. However, it is 
very difficult to argue on such matters, and still more diffi- 
cidt to take warning from the fate of others, since the cir¬ 
cumstances are never simihir. But I promise you this, 
Levinger, that I will do nothing in a htury — for two or 
three months, indeed — and that I will take no step in the 
matter without informing you fully of my intentions, for I 
think that this is due to you. Meanwhile, if you are good 
enough to allow me to remain upon friendly terms with youi* 
daughter and yourself, I shall be glad, though I am sure I 
do not know how she will receive me. *Within a few months 
I shall finally have decided upon my course of action, and 
if I then come |Otthe conclusion that I am nq,t bound in 
honour elsewhere, perhaps I may ask you to allow me to 
try my fortune with Miss Levinger, unworthy of her as I 
am and alirays shall be.” 

“ I can find nj) fault with that arrangement. Graves. You 
have set out your mind like ,an honest man, and I respect 
you for it. It will make me the more anxious to learn, when 
the three month^i ai-e ujj, that you have decided to forget all 
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this folly and to begin afresh. Uow I have something to 
ask you: it is that, so soon as you can get about again, you 
will pay us the visit which was so unfortunately postponed. 
Please imderstand I do not mean that I wish you to make 
advances to my daughter, but I should like you to grow to 
know each other better in an ordinary and friendly fashiftn. 
Will you come ? ” 

Henry reflected, and answered, “ Thank you, yes, I will.” 

At this moment the door was opened, and the butler, 
Tliomson, announced that lunch was ready, adding, “ Shall 
I wheel you in. Sir Henry ? Her ladyship bids me say she 
hopes that you will come.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he answered. “Here, give me a 
hand into the chair.” 

In another minute they were advancing in solemn pro¬ 
cession across the hall, Mr. Levinger walking first, leaning 
on his stick, and Henry following after in the invalid chair 
propelled by Thomson. So agitated was he at the thought 
of meeting Emma, and by a secret fear, bom of a guilty 
conscience that she would know that he and her fatlier had 
been employing the last hour in discussing her, that he for¬ 
got to guide the chair properly, and despite Thomson’s 
warping, “ To the right. Sir Henry,” he contrived to strike 
the jamb of the door so sharply that he must have over¬ 
turned had not Emma, who was standing close by, sprung 
forward and seized the wheel. 

In one way this accident was fortunate, for it lessened 
the awkwardness of their meeting. Henry apologised and 
she laughed; and presently they were seated side by side at 
table, discussing the eccentricities of invalid chairs with 
somewhat unnecessary persistence and fgrvour. 

After this the lunch went off well enougli. It was not an 
altogether cheerful meal, indeed; but then nothing at Bos- 
ham was ever quite cheerful, and probably northing had 
been for generations. The atmosphere of the place, like its 
architecture, was oppressive! even lugubrious, and the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the present company were assembled 
did not tend towards unrestrained gaiety. Ellen talked 
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energetically of matters connected with dress, in which 
Emma did not seem to take any vivid interest; Lady Graves 
threw in an occasional remark about the drought and the 
prevalence of blight upon the roses; ,while Henry for the 
most part preserved a discreet, or rather an embarrassed, 
silbnce; and Mr. Levinger discoursed sweetly upon the re¬ 
mote and impersonal subject of British coins, of a whole 
potful of which it appeared that he had recently become the 
proud possessor. 

“ Sir Henry has promised to come and see them, my dear,” 
he said to Emma pointedly, after he had at length succeeded 
in stirring his audience into a flabby ami intermittent inter¬ 
est in the crown that Caractacus wore, or was supposed to 
wear, upon a certain piece of money. 

“Indeed,” she answered <piickly, bending her head as 
though to examine the pattern of her plate. 

“ Your father has been so kind as to ask me for the second 
time. Miss Levinger,” Henry remai’ked uneasily, “ and I 
propose^ to avail myself of his invitation so soon as I am well 
enough not to be a nuisaiuje — that is, if it is convenient.” 

“Of course it will always he convenient to see you, Sir 
Henry Graves,” Emma replied coldly, “or indeed anybody 
whom lay father likes to tisk.” ^ 

“That’s one for Henry,” reflected Ellen. “Serves him 
right too.” Then she added aloud: “ A few days at Monk’s 
Lodge will be a very nice change for you, dear, and I hope 
that you may arrive safely this time. Would you like to 
take a walk round the garden, Emma, while your father 
smokes a cigarette ? ” *■ 

Emma rose gladly, for she felt the moral atmosphere of 
the dining-room ^ i»e in a somewhat volcanic state, and wm 
terribly afraid lest a few more sparks of Ellen^s sarcastic 
wit should produce an explosion. For half an hour or so 
they sauni^red through the oldf fashioned shrubberies and 
pleasure grounds, the charms of which tl^ir overrun and 
neglected condi^ion seemed to^eVihance, at least at this season 
of the year. Then it was that Ellen confided to her com-' 
patiion that she ^xpected to be married about the middle of 
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November, and that she hoped that Emma woidd come to 
town with her somt^ time in October to assist her in Q019- 
pleting her trousseau. Emma hesitated for a moment, for 
slie could not disguise from herself the fact that her friend¬ 
ship for Ellen, at no time a very deep one, had coolvl; 
indeed, she was not sure whether she quite trusted her. In 
the end, however, she assented, subject to her father’s con¬ 
sent, for she had very rarely been in London, and she felt 
that a change of scene and ideas would do her good. Then 
they turned back to the house, to find that the dog-cait was 
standing at the door. 

“ One word, my dear,” said Ellen, halting: “ I am so glad 
that Henry is going to stop at Monk’s Lodge. He is a most 
curious creatiu'e, and I hope that you will be patient with 
him, and forgive him all his oddities.” 

“ Eeally, Ellen,” answered Emma, with suppressed irritOr 
tion, “ I have nothing to forgive Sir Henry, and of course I 
shall be glad to see him whenever he chooses to come.” 

“ I am by no means sure,” reflected Ellen, as she watched 
the Leviugers drive away, “ but that this young lady has got 
more spirit than I gave her credit for. Henry had better 
look out, or he will lose his chance, for T fancy that she will 
become as difficult to dCiil with in the future as he has been 
in the past.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

AN INTERLUDE. 

A MONTH or five weeks went by at Rosham almost with¬ 
out incident. For the nioment money troubles were in 
abeyance, seeing that the payment of the intetest»due on 
the mortgages as not pressed, and the sale of Lady Graves’s 
jew:els had provided sufflcient’funds to meet the most imme¬ 
diate claims, to pay household expenses, and even to provide 
for Ellen’s trousseau upon a moderate scSile. By degrees 
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Henry regained the use of his iirjured limb, though it was 
npw evident that he would canry the trkces of his accident 
to the grave in the shape of a pronounced limp. In all 
other respects he was bodily as well a*s ever he had been, 
though he remained much troirbled in mind. Of Joan he 
had heard nothing; and it appeared that nobody knew 
where she had gone, or what she Avas doing, except possibly 
Mr. Levinger, whom he scarcely cared to ask for tidings. 
That her aunt did not know Avas evident from the fact that 
one morning she arrived at the Hall, and, adopting a tone 
in Avhich obsequiousness and violence were curiously mixed, 
taxed him roundly with having spirited her niece aAvay. 
In vain did Henry assure her that he knew no more of 
Joan’s Avhereabouts than she did herself; since she either 
did not or Avould not believe him, and at length departed, 
brea.thing threats that if the girl was not forthcoming shortly 
she Avould “ make it hot for him, baronet or no baronet.” 
For his part Henry was somewhat at a loss to understand 
Mrs. Gillingwater’s conduct, since he knew Avell that she 
had no sort of affection for her niece, and it was obvious 
from her Avords that she was rather inoud than otherwise 
of the gossip connecting Joan’s name Avith his OAvn. 

“ I know all about your goings on,” she had said, “ thofigh 
I haven’t come here to preach to you, for that’s your affair 
and hers; but I do say that if you call yourself a gentleman 
you should do what is handsome by the girl, seeing that 
you’ve stood in the Avay of her making a good marriage; 
and, to put it plump, Sir Hemy, I think that you are in 
duty bound to do something for me too, bearing in mind all 
the ‘truck’ that I’ve had about the two of you, and that 
one has been takefi away from me as Avas dearer than a 
daughter.” 

The real, explanation of this estimable person’s behaviour 
was twofold. In the first place, Joan being gone, she had 
lost the monthly sum that Avas. paid for hA board, and in 
the second she had been bribdii by Samuel Rock to win the 
secret of her hiding-place from Henry. In due course Mrs. 
Gillingwater reported the failure of her mission to Samuel, 
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who, needless to say, did not believe a word of Henry’s de¬ 
nial. Indeed, he accused Mrs. Gillingwater first of being a 
fool, and next of taking money from the enemy as well as 
from himself, with the result tliat a very pretty quarrel en¬ 
sued between the pair of them. 

After a few days^ reflection Samuel determined to take the 
matter into his own hands. Already he had attempted to 
extract information about Joan from Mr. Levinger, who, 
however, professed ignorance, and would give him none. 
Having ascertained that the man was hateful to Joan, Mr. 
Levinger had the good feeling to Avish to protect her from his 
advances; for he saAV Avell that if once Rock learned her 
address he woidd folloAV her like a sluidoAV, and if necessary 
hunt her from place to place, importiuiing her to many him. 
The girl was out of the Avay, Avliich AA'as much, though of 
course it would be better Avcro she safely married. But, 
greatly as ho might desire such a thing, he Avould be no 
party to her persecution. Joan, ho felt, was doing her best 
to further his idans; in return he Avould do everything in 
his poAvcr—at least, everything that cii’cumstances per¬ 
mitted— to promote her comfort and Avelfare. She should 
not lack for money, nor should she be tormented by Samuel 
R«ck. 

Having draAvn the Monk’s Lodge coA^ers blank, Mr. Rock 
turned his attention to those of Rosham. As a first step he 
sent Mrs. Gillingwater to Avhine and threaten, Avitli results 
that Ave have already learned. Then he determined to go 
himself. He did not, hoAVOA'er, drive up to the Hall and ask 
boldly to see Sir Henry, as Mrs. Gillingwater had done, for 
such an act Avould not have been in keeping Avith his char¬ 
acter. Samuel’s nature Avas a furtive*oi|e. Did he desire 
to see a person, he would lunk about for hours in order to 
meet him on some path Avliich he kneAV that he must follow, 
rather than accost him in a public place. Evet? in jjusiness 
transactions, erf Avhich he Jiad many, this, custom clung ,to 
him. He was rarely seen on market days, and so well 
■were his habits knoAvn, that customers desiring to buy' 
his fat stock or his sheep or his hay Avoyld Avait about the 
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land till lie “happened” on them in the course of his daily 

roimd. ' 

' Thus he made three separate visits to Rosham before lie 
succeeded in meeting Henry. On thedirst occasion he dis¬ 
covered that it was his practice — for bj now Henry could 
gef about — to walk round the home-farm after breakfast. 
Accordingly Mock returned on the following day; but the 
,weather chanced to be bad, and Henry did not come out. 
Next morning he was more foi-tunate. Having put up his 
coxt at the village inn, he took his stand upon an eminence, 
as though he were a wandering poet contemplating the beau¬ 
ties of Nature, and waited. Presently he saw Henry appear 
out of a cow-shed and cross some Holds in his direction, 
whereon Samuel retreated behind a hay-stack. Five min¬ 
utes passed, and Henry hobbled by within three yards of 
him. He followed at his heels, unable to make up his mind 
how to begin the interview, walking so softly on the grass 
that it was not until Henry observed another shadow keep¬ 
ing pace with his own that he became aware of his presence. 
Then, not uniiatm’ally, he wheeled round suddenly, for the 
apparition of this second shadow in the open field, where he 
had imagined himself to be alone, was almost imcanny. So 
quickly did he turn, indeed, that Samuel ran into him befbre 
he could stop himself. 

“ Who the devil are you ? ” said Henry, lifting his stick, 
ft)r his first thought was that he was about to be attacked 
by a tramp. “ Oh! I beg your pardon,” he added: “I sup¬ 
pose that you are the jierson who is coming to see me about 
the Five Elms farm ? ” 

“I’ve been waiting to see you, sir,” said Samuel obse¬ 
quiously, and liftjng his hat — “ in fact, I’ve beop waitihg 
these three mornings.” . 

“ Then why on earth didn’t you come and speak to me, 
my good man, instead of crawling* about after me like a Red 
Ipdian ? It’s ea§y enough to find me, I suppose ? ” 

“ It isn’t about a farm that J wish to see you, sir,”, went 
on Samuel, ignoring the question. “No, sir, this ain’t no 
matter between aY.proud landlord and a poor tenant coming 
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to beg a few pounds off his rent for his children’s bread, aiS 
it were. This is a matter between man and man, or perhaps 
between man and woman.” 

“Look here,” said Henry, “are you crazed, or are you ask¬ 
ing me riddles ? Because, if so, you may as well give it up, 
for I hate them. What is your name ? ” 

“My name, sir, is Samuel Rock,”—here his manner 
suddenly became insolent, — “ and I have come to ask you 
a riddle; and what’s move, I mean to get an answer to it. 
What have you done with Joan Haste ? ” 

“ Oh! I see,” said Henry. “ I wonder I didn’t recognise 
you. Now, Mr. Samuel Rock, by way of a beginning let me 
recommend you to keep a civil tongue in your head. I’m 
not the kind of person to be bullied, do you understand ? ” 

Samuel looked at Heiny’s blue eyes, that shone somewhat 
ominously, and at his determined chin and mouth, and 
understood. 

“ I’m sure I meant no offence, sir,” he replied, again becom¬ 
ing obsequious. 

“Very well: then be careful to give none. It is quite 
easy to be polite when once you get used to it. Now I will 
answer your question. I have done nothing with Joan 
Hhste — about whom, by the way, you have not the slightest 
right to question me. I don’t know where she is, and I have 
neither seen nor heard of her for several weeks. Good 
morning! ” 

“ That, sir, is a-^ ” 

“Now, pray be careful.” And Henry turned to go. 

“We don’t part like that, sir,” said‘Rock, following him, 
and speaking to him over his shoulder. “ I’ve got some more 
to say to^ou.” 

“ Then say it to my face; don’t keep^sneaking behind me 
like an assassin. What is it ? ” 

“This, sir: you have rfibbed me, sir; you have taken my 
ewe-lamb as David did to IJathan, and yoiy rcAvard shall be 
the reward of David.” • 

“ Oh, confound you and your ewe-lamb! ” said Henry, Avhd 
was fast getting beyond argument. “ Wl|at do you want?” 
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“I want her back, sir. I don’t care whafs happened; I 
don’t care if you have stolen her; I tell you I want her back.” 

• u Very well, then, go and find her;. but don’t bother me.” 

“ Oh yes. I’ll find her in time; I’ll marry her, never you 
fear; but I thought that you might be able to help me on 
wi£h it, for she’s nothing to you; but you see it’s this way 
— I can’t live without her.” 

I have told you, Mr. Rock, that I don’t knQW where Joan 
Haste is; and if I did, I may add tliat I would not help you 
to find her, as I believe she is hiding herself to keep out of 
your way. Now will you be so good as to go ? ” 

Then Samuel burst into a flood of incoherent menaces and 
abuse, born of his raging hate and jealousy. Henry did not 
follow the torrent—he did not even attempt to do so, seeing 
that his whole energies were occupied in a supreme effort to 
prevent himself from knocking this creature down. 

“ She’s mine, and not yours,” he ended. “ I’m an honest 
man, I am, and I mean to marry her like an honest man; 
and when I’ve married her, just you keei) cleai’. Sir Henry 
Graves, or, by the God that made me. I’ll cut your throat! ” 

“ Really,” ejaculated Henry, “ this is too much! Here, 
Jeffries, and you. Bates,” he called to two men in his employ 
who chanced to be walking by; “ this person seems to Vie 
the worse for drink. Would you be so good as to take him 
off the premises? And look here—be careful that he 
never comes back again.” 

Messrs. Jeffries and Bates grinned and obeyed; for, as it 
happened, they both knew Samuel, and <jne of them had a 
grudge against him. 

“You hear what Sir Henry says. Now come you on, 
master,” said Jeffi^es. “Surely it is a scandal to see a man 
the worse for beer at this time of day. Come on, master.” 

By now Samuel’s passion had spent itself, and he went 
quietly enough, followed by th 4 two labourers. Henry 
watched him dis{;ppear towards, the road, and then said 
aloud: — • 

■ “Upon my word, Joan Haste, fond as I am of you, had I 
known half the trpuble and insult that I must suffer on your 
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account, I -would have chosen to go blind before ever I set 
eyes upon your face!” 

Within a week of tins agreeable interview with Samuel 
Rock, Henry set out to pay his long-promised visit to Monk’s 
Lodge. This time he drove thither, and no further accident 
befell him. But as he passed by Eamborough Abbey he 
reflected sadly, enough on the strange imbroglio in which 
he had become involved since the day when he attempted 
to climb its ruined tower. At present things seemed to 
be straightening themselves out somewhat, it was true; but 
a warning sense told him that there were worse troubles 
to come than any which had gone before. 

The woman who was at the root of these evils had van¬ 
ished, indeed; but he knew well that all which is hidden is 
not necessarily lost, and absence did not avail to cure him 
of his longing for the sight of her dear face. He might 
wish that he had been stricken blind before his eyes beheld 
it; but he had looked upon it, alas! too long, nor could he 
blot out its memory. He tried to persuade himself that 
he did not care; he tried to believe that his sensations were 
merely the outcome of flattered vanity; he tried, even, to 
forBid his mind to think of her, — only to experience the 
futility of one and all of these endeavours. 

Whether or no he was “ in love ” with Joan, he did not 
know, since, never having fallen into that condition, he had 
no standard by which to measiu-e his feelings. What he 
had good cause to know, however, was that she had taken 
possession of his waking thoughts in a way that annoyed 
and bewildered him—yes, and even of his dreams. The 
vision of •her was all about him; ulbst things recalled 
her to him, directly or indirectly, and,he could scarcely 
listen to a casual conversation, or mix in the society of other 
women, without being reminded—by inference, Montj-ast, or 
example — of sDmething thp,t she had said or done. His 
case was by no means hopeless; for even now he knew that 
time would cure the trouble, or at least draw its sting. He 
was not a lad, to be carried away by the wild»passion which is 
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one of 'the insane privileges of yoxith j and he had many in- 
Ijerests, ambitions, hopes and fears with which this woman 
was not connected, though, as it chanced at present, her 
subtle influence seemed to pervade tEem all. 

^Meanwhile his position towards her was most painful. 
She had gone, leaving him absolutely in the dark as to her 
wishes, motives, or whereabouts; leaving him also to suffer 
many things on her accoiuit, not the least of them being the 
haunting knowledge of Avhat, in her silence and solitude, 
she must be suffering upon his. 

Well, he had debated the matter till his mind greAV Aveary, 
chiefly Avith the object of discovering Avhich among so many 
(ionflicting duties Averc specious and which Avere sacred, and 
noAv he Avas inclined to give up the problem as insoluble, 
and to allow things to take their chance. 

“ By George! ” he thought to himself, glancing at the old 
tower, “ this is the kind of thing that they call romance: 
well, I call it hell. No more romance for me if I can avoid 
it. And noAv I am going to stay with old Ijevinger, and, as 
I suppose that I shall not be expected to make love to his 
daughter — at any rate, at present—I’ll try to enjoy myself, 
and forget for a few days that there is such a thing as a 
woman in the world.” 

Henry reached Monk’s Lodge in time to dress for dinner, 
and was at once shoAvn by Mr. Levinger, who greeted him 
Avith cordiality and evident pleasure, to his room—-a low 
and many-cornered apartment commanding a delightful view 
of the sea. Having changed, he found his way to the draw¬ 
ing-room, where Kmma Avas Avaiting to receive him, which 
she did very courteously, and with more self-possession 
than might haA'(f bhen expected of her. It struck Henry, 
as he stood by the .window and cliatted to her on indifferent- 
subjects in the pearly light of the SeiAtember evening, that 
he had neA’er seen her look so charming. Perhaps it was 
that her secret •troixbles had a/lded dignity to her delicate 
face and form, or that the dress she wore became her, or 
that the old-fashioned surroimdings of tlie place among 
which she had grown up, and that doubtless had exercised 
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their influence upon her character, seemed to combine with 
and to set off her ^juaint and somewhat formal grace of 
mien and movement. At least it seemed to him that slie 
was almost beautiful that night, not with the rich and 
human loveliness of a woman like Joan, but in a certain 
spiritual fashion which was peculiar to her. 

Presently they went in to dinner. It was a pleasant 
meal enough, and Henry enjoyed the change from the 
cold-looking Rosham dining-room, with its pillars and its 
dingy old masters, even jnore than he had hoped to do. 
Here there were no old masters and no marble, but walls 
wainscoted with a dado of black oak, and hung with quaint 
Flemish pictures painted on panels or on copper, such as 
are still to be picked up by the discerning at sales in the 
Eastern counties. Here also were i\o melancholy cedars 
shutting off the light, but open windows wreathed about 
with ivy, through which floated the murmur of the sea. 
The dinner was excellent, moreover, as was Mr. Levinger’s 
champagne; and by the time that they reached the dessert 
Henry found himself in a better mood than he had known 
for many a long week. 

Abandoning his reserve, he fell into some harmless snare 
thit was set by his host, and began to speak of himself and 
his experiences — a thing that he very rarely did. Though 
for the most part he was a somewhat silent man, and at 
his best could not be called a brilliant conversationalist, 
Henry could talk well when he chose, in a certain plain 
and forcible manner that attracted by its complete absence 
of exaggeration or of straining after effect. He told them 
tales of wars in Ashantee and Egypt; he described to them 
a great bixrricane off the coast of Msiflagascar, when the 
captain and first lieutenant ef the ship in which he was 
serving were swept overboard by a single sea, leaving him 
in command of her; and several other adveutiffes, guch as 
befall English»ien who fej,' twenty yearg or more have 
served their counta-y in every quai-ter of the globe. By now 
the coffee and cigarettes had been brought in; but Emma 
did not leave the room—indeed, it was n#t her custom to 
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do so, and the presence of a guest at Monk’s Lodge was so 
rare an event that it never occurred to 'her to vary it. She 
b’at, her face hidden in the shadow, listening with wide- 
opened eyes to Henry’s “moving acddents by flood and 
field”; and yet she grew sad as she listened, feeling that 
his talk was inspired by a vain regret which was almost 
pitiful. He was speaking as old men speak of their past, 
of events that are gone by, of things in which they have 
no longer any share. 

Evidently Mr. Levinger felt this also, for he said, “ It is 
unfortunate. Graves, that prospects like yours should have 
been snapped short. What do you mean to do rvith yourself 
now ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Henry, “it is very unfortunate; but 
these things will happen. As for the future it must look 
after itself. Hiucty-iiiiie naval officers out of a hundred 
have no futine. They live—or rather starve—ujron their 
half-jray in some remote village, and become churchwardens 
— that is, if they do not quarrel with the parson.” 

“ I hope that you will do something more than this,” said 
Mr. Levinger. “ I look forward to seeing you member for 
our division if 1 live long enough. You might dp more 
good for the Navy in the House than ever you could Have 
done at sea.” 

“ That’s just what a man told me at the Admiralty, and 
I think I answered him that I preferred a command at sea. 
Not but that I should like the other thing very well, if it 
came in my way. However, as both qgreers are as much 
beyond my reach as the moon, it is no use talking of them, 
is it ? ” 

“I don’t agree<with you—I don’t agree at all. < You will 
be a great authority yet. And now let us go into the other 
room.” 

So they inent into the drawing-room, where Emma sang 
a little, sweetly„enough; and g,fter she ha-l bidden them 
good-night they adjomned to <the study to smoke and drink 
weak whiskies-and-sodas. Here Mr. Levinger was the talker 
and Henry the listener, and it seemed to the latter that he 
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had rarely met a man with so much knowledge and power 
of observation, or c»e who could bring these to bear in a 
more interesting manner upon whatever subject he chancM 
to be discussing. Hi* intellect was keen, his knowledge of 
life and men large and varied, and he seemed to know 
every book worth reading, and, what is more, to remember 
its contents. 

Thus Henry’s first evening at Monk’s Lodge passed very 
pleasantly, and as his visit began so it went on and ended. 
In the daytime he Avould take his gun, and, accompanied by 
Mr. Levinger on a pony and by an old man, half baililf and 
half gamekeeper, Avonld limp through the bracken in search 
of partridges and rabbits, an occupation in Avhich he took 
gi-eat delight, althoirgh he Avas still too lame to folloAV it 
for long at a time. 

Failing the shooting, his liost organised some expedition 
to visit a distant church or eartliAvovk, and axicompanied by 
Emma they drove for hours through the mellow September 
afternoon. Or sometimes they sat upon the beach beneath 
the cliff, chatting idly on everything under heaven; or, if 
it chanced to rain, they would take refuge in the study and 
examine Mr. Levinger’s collection of coins, ancient weapons 
an# other antiquities. 

Then at last arrived the dinner-hour, and another delight¬ 
ful evening would be added to the number of those that had 
gone. Before he had been in the house a Aveek, Henry felt 
a different man; indeed, had any one told him, when he 
came to Monk’s Lodge, that he was about to enjoy himself 
so much, he would not have believed it. He could see also 
that both Mr. Levinger and his daughter were glad that he 
should be, there. At first Emma was «. Jittle stiff in her 
manner towards him, but by .degrees this wore off, and he 
found .himself day by day growing more‘friendly Avith her. 

The better they became Sequainted, the greater grew their 
mutual liking, tyid the more complete their understanding of 
each other. There was now* no question ol love-making, or 
even of flirtation between them; their footing was one of 
friendship, and both of thenl were glad t^at it should be 
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so. Soon the sharpest sting of Emma’s shame passed 
away, since she could not believe rthat the man who 
greeted her with such open fellowship had learned the 
confession which broke from her on ^at night of her de¬ 
spair, for if it were so, surely he would look down upon 
her and show it in his manner. Taking this for granted, 
in some dim and illogical fashion she was gi’ateful to him 
for not having heard; or if by any chance he had heard, 
as she was bound to admit was possible, still more was she 
grateful in that he dissembled his knowledge so completely 
as to enable her to salve her iwide with the thought that he 
was ignorant. Indeed, in this event, so deeply did she feel 
upon the point, she was prepared in her own mind to for¬ 
give any sins of omission or commission with which he 
stood charged, setting against them the generosity of his 
conduct in this particular. Of the future Emma did not 
think; she was content to live in the present, and to feel 
that she had never been so happy before. Neither did she 
think of the past, with its disquieting tales of Joan Haste, 
and its horrible suggestions that Henry was being driven 
into marriage with herself for pecuniary rea*fons. Jf a day 
should ever come when lie proposed to hel^ then it would 
be time enough to take all these matters intxj'fcbnsideration, 
and to decide whether she should please her pride and do 
violence to her heart, or sacrifice her pride and satisfy her 
heart. There was no need to come to a decision now, for 
she could see well that, whatever might be his thoughts 
with reference to her, Henry had no immediate intention 
of asking her to be his wife. 

Although of course he coiild not follow all the secret 
workings of Em^jials mind, Henry grasped the outlines of 
the situation accurately enor^h. He knew that this was a 
time of truce, and that by a t^it agreement all burning ques¬ 
tions were'c postponed to a morb convenient season. Mr. 
Levinger said no word to him of his daijghter, of Joan 
Haste, or even of the financial affairs connected with the 
Eosham mortgages, for all these subjects were tabooed 
under the condi^ons of their’amistice. Tormented as he 
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had been, and as he must, shortly be again, he also was 
deeply grateful for this indulgence, and more thair content 
to forget the past and let the future take care of itself 
One thing grew clear to him, however; indeed, before he 
left Monk’s Lodge he admitted it to himself in so many 
words: it was, that had there been no Joan Haste and ilo 
mortgages in the question, he would certainly ask Emma 
Levinger to be his wife. 

The more he saw of this lady, the more attached he grew 
to her. She attracted him in a Imndred ways—by her 
gentleness, her delicacy of thought, her ever-present sym¬ 
pathy with distress and with all that was good and noble, 
and by the quaintness and culture of her mind. Eor these 
and many other reasons he coidd imagine no woman 
whom he should prefer to marry were he fortunate enough 
to Avin her. But always when he thought of it two spectres 
seemed to rise and stand before him — one of Joan, pas¬ 
sionate, lovely and loving, and the other shaped like a 
roll of parchment and labelled “ Mortgages, Sixty thousand 
pounds!” 

At length th^ ten days of his stay came to an end, and 
upon a certain morning the old Tlosham coachman appeared 
at Uie door of,jHonk’s Lodge to drive, him home again. 

“1 don’t know how to thank you, Levinger,” he said, 
“ for your kindness and hospitality to me here. 1 have not 
had sueli a good time for many a long day. It has been a 
rest to me, and I have enme to the conclusion that rest is 
the best thing in the whole world. Now I must go back to 
face my anxieties.” 

“ Meaning the eleventh of October ? ” said Mr. Levinger. 

“ Yes, meaning the eleventh of Octobfe’* and other things. 
I am sure* I do not know Avh|>t on earth 1 am to do about 
those farms. But I won’t begin to bore'you with business 
now. Good-bye, and agaira, many thanks.” 

“ Good-bye, Graves, ar... don’t fret. I dare say thsft some¬ 
thing will turn ?ip. My exjftuience is that Something gener¬ 
ally does turn up — that is to say, when one is the right 
side of forty.” 
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“ Oh, Sir Henry ! ” said Emma, appearing at the door of 
the drawing-room, “ will you take a nc(te to your sister for 
me ? It is just ready.” 

“ Certainly,” he answered, following^ her to the writing- 
table.” 

••‘It is about my going to town with her next month,” she 
went on. “ I have been speaking to my father, and he says 
that I may if I like. It is a question of trousseau—not 
that I know anything about such matters, but I am glad 
of the excuse for a change. Are you going with her ? ” 

“ I don’t know. An old messmate of mine always gives 
a dinner at the Rag on the twentieth, to celebrate an advent¬ 
ure in which avc were concerned together. I had a letter 
from him the other day asking me to come. I haven’t 
answered it yet, but if you like I will accept. I believe 
you go up on the eighteenth, don’t you ? ” 

Emma coloured faintly. “ Of course it would be pleasant 
if you came,” she answered. “We might go to some pict¬ 
ure galleries, and to the British Museum to look at those 
Egyptian tilings.” 

“All right,” said Henry, “ we’ve got to get there first. 
And now good-bye. I can assure you that I shall never 
forgot your goodness to me.” 

“ The goodness is on your side, Sir Henry: it is very kind 
of you to have come to s6e us.” 

“And it is very nice of you to say so. Miss Levinger. 
Again good-bye, or rather an revoir.” 


•CHAPTER XXIII. 

«- 

* A XKW DEPARTURE. 

K 

Jo Ait reached town in safety. Willie Hood called for her 
box as he had 'promised, aqd'conveyed i^ to the station 
bfefore anybody at the inn was up, whither she followed 
after breakfast. ^ It gave Joa'a a new and strange sensation 
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to sit opposite her auiit, who took the opportunity of a tMe- 
drUte to scold and grumble at her from one end of the meal 
to the other, and to reflect that they were about to scparat’e, 
for aught she knew* never to meet again. She could not 
pretend any affection for Mrs. Gillingwater, and yet tlie 
thought moved her, for after all she belonged to the famil¬ 
iar round of daily life from which Jo!in was about to cut 
herself adrift. Still more did it move her, yes, even to 
silent tears, when for the last ti!ne slie looked upon the 
ancient room that had been hers, and in Avhich she had 
nursed Henry back to health. Here every chair ami picture 
was an old friend, and, Avhat is more, connected with his 
presence, the presence Avhich to-day she finally refused. 

In turning her back upon that room she forsook all hope of 
seeing him again, and not till she had closed its door behind 
her did she learn liow bitter was this renunciation. . 

Finding her luggage at the station, she saw it labelled, 
and took her seat in the train. Just as it was about to 
start Willie Hood sauntered up. 

“ Oh! there you arc, Joan Haste,” he said. “ I thought 
that you would be following your box, so I’ve just dropped 
round to say good-bye to you. Good-bye, Joan: I hope that 
yc^ will have a pleasant time up in London. Let me know 
your address, and I shouldn’t wonder if I looked you up 
there one day, for somehow I don’t feel as though there 
were room for another smart young man in Bradmouth, and 
the old place won’t seem the same without you. Perhaps, 
as you ain’t going to marry him after all,” and Willie jerked 
Ms red head in the direction of Eosham, “ if you’ll have the 
patience to wait a year or two, wc might set up together 
yonder ii^ the grocery line.” • • 

“ You impudent young mcaikey! ” said Joan, laughing in 
spite of herself; and then the train steamed off, leaving 
Master Willie on the pl?itform, kissipg his iand^ in the 
direction of h^r carriage. ^ ^ 

On arriving at Liverpool. Street, Joan took a cab and 
directed the man to Kent Street, Paddington, whither she’ 
came after a drive that seemid interminable. 
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Kent Street, Paddington, was a shabby little place in the 
neighbourhood of the Edgware Eoadf The street itself 
ended in a eulrde-aac, a recommendation to the lover of 
quiet, as of course no traffic cmxld pass through it; but, 
prpbably on this accoimt, it was the happy hunting 
groimd of hundreds of dirty children, whose shrill voices 
echoed through it from dawn to dai’k, as they played and 
fought and screamed. The houses were tall, and covered 
with a dingy stucco, tliat here and there had peeled away 
in flakes, exposing patches of yellow brick; the doors were 
much in need of paint, some of the area railings were broken, 
and the window curtains for the most part xxresented the ap¬ 
pearance of having been dried in a coal cellar. Indeed, the 
general squalor and the stuffy odours of the place filled 
Joan’s heart with dismay, for she had never before visited 
the iioorer (luarters of a large town. 

“ Are you sure tJiat this is Kent Street, I’luldington ? ” 
she asked feebly of the driver. 

“If you don’t believe me, miss, look for yourself,” he 
answered gruffly, imiuting to the corner of a house upon 
which the name was painted. “No. 13 , you said, didn’t 
you? Well, here it is, and here’s your box,” he added, 
bumping her luggage down upon the steps; “ and my faife is 
three-and-six, please.” , 

Joan paid the three-and-sixpence, and the sulky cabman 
drove off, yelling at the children in front to get out of the 
way of his horse, and lashing with his whip at those who 
clung behind. , 

Left to herself, Joan judled the bell and waited. Nobody 
came, so she pulled it again, and yet a third time; after 
which she discoxterSd that it was broken, and there being 
no knocker, was reduced to rapping on the door with the 
handle of Ijer umbrella. Presently it was opened with great 
violence, aiid a sour-faced slattern with a red nose asked 
shrilly,— , * 

“ Who the dickens are yovf, that you come a-banging of 
the door to bits ? '^his ain’t| the Al’ambra, my fine mjas. 
Don’t you make no mistake.” 
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“My name is Haste,” said Joan humbly, “and I have 
come here to lodgl.” 

“ Then you’d better haste out of this, for you won’t lodge 
here.” And the vijien prejjared to slam the door. 

“ Does not Mrs. Thomas live here ? ” asked Joan desper¬ 
ately. 

“No, she don’t. Mrs. Thomas was sold up three days ago, 
and you’ll find her in the Marylebone Workhouse, I believe. 
I am the cai-etaker. Now take that box ofE those steps, and 
out it sharp, or I’ll send for the policeman.” And before 
Joan could say another word the door was shut in her face. 

She turned i-ound in despair. Where was she to go, and 
what could she do in this horrible place? Dy now a 
crowd had collected about her, composed largely of dirty 
children and dreadftil blear-eyed men in very wide-skirted 
tattered coats, who made audible remarks about her personal 
appearance. 

“Now then,” screamed the vixen from the area, “will you 
take thim things off the steps ? ” 

Thus adjured, Joan made a desperate effort to lift the box, 
but she was weak with agitation and could not stir it. 

“ Carry yer things for yer, miss ? ” said one creature in 
a raucous whisper. “Don’t you mind him, miss,” put in 
another; “he’s a blooming area sneak, he is. Yon give ’em 
me.” “ Hullo, Molly, does your mother know you’re out ? ” 
asked a painted-faced slut, who evidently had taken more 
to drink than was good for her; and so forth. 

. For a few momc its Joan bore it. Then she sank dorvn 
upon the box and began to weep—a sight that touched the 
better feelings of some of the men, for one of them offered 
to punch the “blooming ’ead” of anybo 3 y fvho annoyed her. 

It was at this juncture thatMoan, chancing to look up, saw 
a little pale-faced, straw-Qoloured woman, who .was neatly 
dressed in black, pushing her way through th& crowd 
towards her. » 

“ What is the matter, my Seai‘ ? ” saiti the little woman, 
in a small and gentle voice. 

“I have come from the country here to 4 odge,” answered 
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Joaii, choking hack her tears; “ and there’s nobody in the 
house except that dreadful person, and X don’t know where 
to go.” 

The little woman shook her head doitbtfully ; and at that 
moment once more the fiend in the area yelled aloud, “If 
you won’t get off thini steps. I’ll come and put you off. I’m 
caretaker here, and I’ll show you.” 

“ Oh! what shall I do ? ” said Joan, wringing her hands. 

The sight of her distress seemed to overcome the scruples 
of the little woman; at any rate she bade one of the loafers 
lift the box and bring it across the street. 

“Now, my dear, take your bag and yoim umbrella, and 
follow me.” 

Joan obeyed witli joy: just then she would have fol¬ 
lowed her worst enemy anywhere, also her new friend’s 
face inspired her with confidence. On the other side of the 
street the little Avoman opened the door of a house — it was 
No. 8 — Avith a latchkey, and Joan noticed that on it was a 
brass plate inscribed “ Mrs. Bird, Dressmaker.” 

“ Go in,” she said. “ No, I will settle with the man; he 
will cheat you.” 

She went in, and found herself in a tiny passage of spot¬ 
less cleanliness; and, her baggage having been set down 
beside her, the door was closed, and the crowd which had 
accompanied them across the street melted away. 

“ Oh! thank you,” said Joan. “ What do I owe you ? ” 

“Threepence, my dear; it is a pemiy too much, but I 
would not stop to argue with the mant” 

Joan fumbled in her ijocket and found the threepence. 

“ Thank you, my dear. I am glad to see that you pay 
your debts so reaHily. It is a good sign, but, alas! appear¬ 
ances are often deceptive ”; •knd her hostess led the way 
into a small parlour, beautifully,neat and well kept. “Sit 
down,”csaid' the little woman, lifting a dress that she was in 
process of makixg from a chairiwhich she offered to Joan, 
.“and take a cup of tea. I Vas just going 4 o have some 
myself. Bobby, will you be^ quiet ? ” This last remark 
was addressed ta a canary, which was singing at' the top of 
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its voice in a cage that hung in the window. “ I am afraid 
that you find him -rather shrill,” she went on, nodding tow- 
aids 'the canary, "but I have so much to do with silence th'at 
I don’t mind Ihe no^e.” 

"Not at all: I like birds,” said Joan. 

“ I am glad of that, my dear, for my name is Bird. Quite 
a coincidence, isn’t it ?—not bixt what coincidences are decep¬ 
tive things. And now, here is your tea.” 

Joan took the tea and drank it thankfully, while Mrs. 
Bird watched her. 

"My dear, you are very handsome,” she said at length, 
"if you will forgive me for making a personal,remark — 
dreaAfuUy handsome. I am sure that, being so handsome, 
you cannot be happy, since God does not give us everything; 
and I only hope that you are good. You look good, or I 
should not have come to help you just now; but it is impos¬ 
sible to put any trust in appearances.” 

"I am afraid that I am neither very happy nor very 
good,” answered Joan, “but I am inost grateful to you. I 
have come up from the couutry to look for work, and I want 
to find a decent lodging. Perhaps you can help me, for I 
have never been in London before, and do not know where 
to^o. My name is Joan Haste.” 

" Perhaps I can, and perhaps I can’t,” said Mrs. 5ird. " It 
depends. Yours is a very strange story, and I am not sure 
that 1 believe it. It is not usual for beautiful young women 
like you to wander to London in this kind of way — that is, 
if they are respectable, flow am I to know that yon are 
respectable ? That you look respectable does not prove you 
to be so. Do your friends know that you have come here, 
or have ypu perhaps run away from horned’ ” 

"I hope that I am respectable,” answered Joan meekly; 
"and some of my friends know about my coming.” 

"Then they should ha^e made better arrartgempnts for 
you. That hot^se to which y^ou were going, was not respech 
able; it is a jnercy that it was shut up.” 

“Not respectable!” said Joan. “Surely Mr. Levinger 
could never have been so wicked,” sde ajlded to herself. 
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“ No: it used to be a while ago — then there were none 
but very decent people there; but recently the woman, Mrs. 
Thomas, took to drink, and that was why she was sold up.” 

“ Indeed,” said Joan; “ I suppose thEjj; my friend did not 
know. I fancy it is some years since he was acquainted 
with the house.” 

“Yoiu- friend! IVhat sort of friend?” said Mrs. Bird 
suspiciously. 

. “ Well, he is a kind of guardian of mine.” 

“ Then he ought to have known better than to have sent 
you to a house without making further inquiries. This 
world is a changeable place, but nothing changes in it more 
quickly than lodging-houses, at any rate in Kent Street.” 

“ So it seems,” answered Joan sadly; “ but now, what am 
I to do?” 

“I don’t know,Miss Haste—I think you said Haste was 
your name; although,” she added nervously, sweeping ofP 
her lap some crumbs of the bread and butter that she had 
been eating, “ if I was quite sure that you are respectable I 
might be able to make a suggestion.” 

“ What suggestion, Mrs. Bird ? ” 

“ Well, I have two rooms to let here. My last lodger, a 
most estijpable man, and a very clever one too—he wascan 
accountant, my dear — died in them a fortnight ago, and 
was carried out last Friday; but then, you see, it is not 
everybody that would suit me as a tenant, and there are 
many people whom I might not suit. There are three ques¬ 
tions to be considered; the question of character, the ques¬ 
tion of rent, and the que.stion of surroundings. Now, as to 
the question of character-” 

“ I have a certificate,” broke in Joan mildly, a| she pro¬ 
duced a document that she hgd procured from Mr. Biggen, 
the clergyman at Bradmouth. Mrs. Bird put on a pair of 
spectacjes and perused it carefully. 

“ Satisfactory,’’ she said, “ very satisfacto:^, presuming it 
to be genuine; though, mind you, I have known even clergy- 
’ men to be deceived. Now, would you like to see my ref¬ 
erences ? ” 
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« No, thank yon, not at all,” said Joan. “lam quite sure 
that ym are respeciable.” 

“ How can you be sure of anything of the sort ? Well, 
we will pass over tlmt and come to the rent. My notion of 
rent for the double rumished room on the first floor, includ¬ 
ing breakfast, coals, and all extras, is eight shillings S,nd 
sixpence a week. The late accountant used to pay ten-and- 
six, but for a woman I take off two shillings; not but what 
I think, from the look of you, that you would eat more 
breakfast than the late accountant did.” 

“That seems very reasonable,” said Joan. “I should be 
very glad to pay that.” 

. “ Yes, my dear-, you might be very glad to pay it, but you 
will excuse me for saying that the desire does not prove the 
ability. How am I to know that you would pay ? ” 

“ I have plenty of money,” answered Joan wearily; “ I 
can give you a month’s rent in advance, if you like.” 

“ Plenty of money! ” said the little woman, holding up 
her hands in amazement, “and that very striking appear¬ 
ance ! And yet you wander about the world in this fashion! 
Really, my dear*, I do not know what to make of you.” 

“ Por the matter of that, Mrs. Bird, I do not quite know 
what to make of myself. But shall we get on with the busi¬ 
ness ? — because, you see, if we do not come to an agree¬ 
ment, 1 must search elsewhere. What was it you said 
about s\xrroundings ? ” 

“ That reminds me,” answered Mrs. Bird; “ before I go a 
step further I must consult my two babies. Now, do you 
move your chair a little, and sit so. Thank you, that will 
do.” And she trotted off through some foldmg doors, one 
of which she left carefully ajar. « , 

Joan could not in the l^ast understand what this odd 
little person was driving at, nor who her two babies might 
be, so she sat still and waited. Presently, frpm the Other 
side of the door, there came a sound as though sevhral peo¬ 
ple were clap'ping their haqds and snap](ling their fingers. 
A pause followed, and the door was pushed a little farther 
open, apparently that thoseion the ftlrther side might look 



into the rooia ‘where she tvw sitting. . ithere was mor6 
clapping jamd snapping, had' presently, JErs, Bird re-entered 
wi^a smile upon her kind little face. 

"They like you, my dear,” she said, /lod^ng her head— 
“both of them. Indeed, Sal says that she would much pre¬ 
fer you as a lodger to the late accountant.” 

“ They ? Who ? ” asked Joan. 

“Well, my dear, when I spoke of surroundings you may 
have guessed that mine were peculiar; and so they are— 
jf^ty peciiliar, though harmless. The people in the next 
'■^om are my husband and my daughter; he is paralytic, 
and ^hey are both of them deaf and diunb.” 

“Oh, how sad!” said Joan. 

“ Yes, it is sad; but it might have been much sadder, for 
1 assure you they are not at all unhappy. Now, if 1 had 
not married Jim it would have been otherwise, for then he 
^must have gone to the workhouse, or at the best into a home, 
'and of course there would have been no Sal to love us both. ^ 
But come in, and you shall be introduced to them.” And 
Mrs. Bird lit a candle and led the way into the small back? 
room. 

Here Joan saw a curious sight. Seated in an armchair, 
his withered legs supported on a footstool, was an enormdus 
man of about forty, with flaxen hair and beard, mild blue 
eyes, and a face like an infant’s, tliat wore a perpetual smile. 
Sometimes tlie smile was more and sometimes it was less, 
but it was always there, Standing by his side was a swOe^ 
and delicate-faced little girl of about tw^elve; her ey^ ^also 
were blue and her hair flaxen, but her face was alight’with 
so much fire and intelligence that Joan found it hard td 
believe that she coif lei be deaf and dumb. Mrs, Biiyi P^ted 
to her, and struck her hands together this way and tha? so 
swiftly that doan could scarcely follow their movements,, 
whereon the<two of them nodded Vigorously in ansjffer, and 
Sal, advancing, held out her han^ in greetip^ ’ Jban shook 
it, and waa led by her to where Mr. Bird was sitting, with 
his artn also outstretched- > * ^ 

“There, my d|ar-l-now yoi'jtre introduced.” stud Mrs. 









Bird. “This is my family. I have supported them for 
many many years, thaa|ks be to God; and I hope tliat I have 
managed tliat, if I shoul*? die before them, there will bb 
ho heed for th^p^ go to, the workhouse; so you see I have 
much to be g^wul for. Though they are deaf and dumb, 
you must n(^fr^nk them stupid, for they can do lots of 
things —rea^ and write and carve. Oh, we are a very 
happy family, I can asstu-e you; though at times I want 
somebody to talk to, and that is one of the reasons why I 
like to have a lodger—not that the late accountant was 
much use in that respect, for he was a very gloomy ?ian, 
though right-thinking. And now that you have seeit the 
^ surroimdings, dp you think that you would wish to stay here 
for a week on tri^ ? ” . 

“I should like nothing better,” answered Joan. 

“Very well, then. Will you come upstairs and see your 
rooms and wash your hands for supper ? I will call the girl,. 
Maria, to help you carry up the box.” 

Presently Maria arrived. She was a strong, awkward- 
looking damsel of fifteen, “a workhouse girl,” Mrs. Bird 
explained, but, like everything else in that house, scrupu¬ 
lously clean in appearance. With her assistance the box 
■ waf dragged up the narrow stairs, and J oan found herself 
in the apartments of the late accountant. They were neat, 
little rooms, separated from each other by double doors, and 
furnished with a horsehair sofa, a round deal table with a 
stained top, and some old chairs with curly backs and rep- 
covered seats. , 

* “ They look a little untidy,” said Mrs. Bird, eyeing these 
chairs; “but the fact is that the late accountant was a care¬ 
less man, gnd often upset his cofEee over ithem.^ However, t 
I will run you up some chintz .covers in no time, and for thb, ^ 
sofa'too jf you like. And now do you think that the rodms'^ 
vrill do ?’ You see here iiagood cupboard andac^st of; 
drawers.” 

‘fVejy nicely, thank you,V, answered Joan. “I never 
expect^ a sitting-room all to myself.” , 

4^t:T '^' glad t^ you are pleased. And now I will 1 ^^ j 
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you. Supper will be ready in half an hour—fried eggs and 
bacon and bread and butter. But if yoa like anything-else 
I dare say that I can get it for you.” 

Joan hastened to assure her that eggs and bacon were her 
favourite food; and, having satisfied herself that there was 
water in the jug and a clean towel, Mrs. Bird departed, leav¬ 
ing her to unpack. Half an hour later Joan went down and 
partook of the eggs and bacon. It was an odd meal, with a 
deaf-and-dumb child pouring out the tea, a deaf-and-dumb 
giant smiling at her perpetually across the table, and her 
little hostess attending to them all, and keeping up a double 
fire of conversation, one with her lips for Joan’s benefit, and 
one with her head and hands for that of her two “ babies.” 

After supper the things were cleared away; and having 
first inquired whether Joan objected to the smeU of smoke, 
Mrs. Bird tilled a large china pipe for her husband, and 
brought him some queer-shaped tools, with which he began 
to carve the head of a walking-stick. 

“ I told you that he was very clever,” she said; “ do you 
know, he sometimes makes as much as four shillings in a 
week. He gives me the money, and thinks that I spend it; 
but I don’t, not a farthing. I put it all into the Savings Bank 
for him and Sally. There is nearly forty pounds there on 
that account alone. There, do you know what he is saying ? ” 

Joan shook her head. 

“ He says that he is going to carve a likeness of you. He 
thinks that you have a beautiful head for a walking-stick. 
Oh! don’t be afraid; he will do it capitally. Look, here is the 
late accountant. I keep it in memory of him,” and Mrs. 
Bird produced a holly stick, on the knob of which appeared 
a dismal, but most 'lifelike, countenance. , 

“He wasn’t very handsome,” said Joan. 

“ Ho, he wasn’t handsome — only right-thinking; and that 
is why Jim would like to carve you, because you see you are 
handsome, though whether or no you are right-thinking 
remains to be proved.” 

Joan .smiled; there was something very quaint about the 
little lady. 
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“ I hope that Mr. Bird does not want me to sit to him to¬ 
night,” she said, “far, do you know, I am dreadfully tired, 
and I think that I will go to bed.” 

“ hlo, no; he will only make a beginning to-night, perhaps 
of two or three sticks, and afterwards he will study you.^ 
You will be much better for some sleep after your journejr, 
— though you have not yet told me where you came from,” 
and she shook her straw-coloimed head doubtfully. 

Joan made no answer, not feeling inclined to submit her¬ 
self to cross-examination at the moment; but, going roimd 
the table, she shook hands with Mr. Bird and with Sally, 
who had been watching her all the evening and now put up 
her face to be kissed in a way that quite won Joan’s heart. 

“ That shows that Sally likes you,” said Mrs. Bird, in a 
gratified voice; “ and if Sally likes you 1 shall too, for she 
is never Avrong about people. And now good night, my dear. 
We breakfast at half-past seven; b\xt first 1 read some pray¬ 
ers if you would like to attend them: I read, and ray two 
' babies ’ follow in a book. Be sure you put your light 9ut.” 

Joan stumbled upstairs, and, too tii-ed even for thought, 
was soon in bed. Beneath her she could heai' a clapping 
and cracking of fingers, which told her that she was being 
vigerously discussed by the Bird family after their own 
strange fashion; and to this queer lullaby she went to 
sleep. 


'CHAPTER XXIV. 

MUSSKS. BLACK AND PAIKCBB. 

Joan slept well that night, and woke‘to find the sunlight 
streaming in at her windo^fr. Coming down to dhe sitting- 
room at a quarter past seven, she saw tha^ early as*it was, 
it had been sw^t and garnisli^d and the breakfast laid. 

“ Good morning, ray dear! ” said Mrs. Bird; “ I am glad ' 
to see that you are an early i^ser. I sfeppose it is a habit 
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which you bring with you from the country. It was not so 
with the late accountant, who would never breakfast till nine 
if he could help it, and on Simdays not till ten; but I think 
that an affection of the liver from wh^ch he suffered made 
him sleepy. And now I am going to have prayers. Maria, 
c6me to prayers.” 

Maria shuffled in, obedient, and diving into the back rboiu 
reappeared wheeling her master before her, who, as he came, 
smiled sweetly and waved his hand in greeting to Joan. 
Presently Sally arrived, and the ceremony began. First 
Mrs. Bird handed two Bibles to her husband and her 
daughter, pointing out the passage which was to be read 
with her finger, then she gave them each a manual of prayer. 
These preparations finished, she began to read the chapter 
of the Bible aloud; and it was curious and touching to see 
the attention with which her deaf-and-dumb audience fol¬ 
lowed the words they could not hear, glancing from time to 
time at the motions of her lips to make sure that they were 
keeping pace with her. When the reading was finished she 
shut the Bible and knelt down — an example that Mr. Bird 
could not follow, for his limbs were paralysed. Sally, how¬ 
ever, placed herself near Joan, making it clear to her by 
signs that she was to indicate by pointing each sentenoe as 
it passed her mother’s lips. 

Prayers being over— and surely family worship was never 
carried on under greater difficvdties — breakfast followed, 
and then the business of the day began. Mr. Bird carved 
while Mrs. Bird and her daughter sewed at gowns that they 
were making. For a time Joan looked on helplessly; then, 
wearying of idleness, asked if she could not do something. 

“ Can you sew,Bm5’ dear ? ” said Mrs. Bird. ^ 

“Pretty well,” she answer€\<l; “ but not like you.” 

“ That is searcety wonderful, considering that I have done 
nothing elSo for more than twenty years; but here are some 
seams to be run up, if you have nothing better to do.” 

Joan took the'seams and b^gan to run thW; indeed, she 
“ran” until her back ached with stooping. 

“ You are gettingf tired, my dear,” said Mrs. Bird, “ as I 
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expected you would, not being accustomed to the work,” and 
she peered at her kifldly through her spectacles. “Now you 
had better rest awhile and talk. What part of England do 
you come from ? ” • 

“Prom the Eastern counties,” answered .Joan. 

“ Dear me! that is strange—quite a coincidence, I declare. 
I come from the East coast myself. I was bom at Yarmouth, 
though it is many and many a year since I have seen a her¬ 
ring boat. You see, my story is a very simple one. I was an 
orphan girl, for my dear father was drowned in an October 
gale when fishing at sea, and T came to London with a family 
as nursemaid. They did not treat me kindly—even now I 
cannot say that they did, although T Avisb to be charitable 
—for they discharged me because 1 was not strong enough 
to do the work, and if I had not been taken in out of pity 
by a widow woman, a dressmaker and my predecessor in 
this very house, I do not know what Avoidd have become of 
me. My husband was lier only child, and it was part of my 
duty, and indeed of my pleasure, to look after him in his 
affliction so far as T was able. Then when his mother died 
I man’ied him, for I could not make up my mind to leave 
him Mone, and this of course I must have done unless I be- 
(sarife his wife. So you see, my dear, I took liim on and the 
business with him, and we have been very happy ever since 
— So happy that sometimes I wonder why God is so good to 
me, who am full of faults. One sorrow wo have had, it is 
tnie, though now even that seems to have become a joy: it 
was after Sally wa,s bom. She was a beautiful baby, and 
when for the first time I grew sure that she would be deaf 
and dumb also, I cried till I thought my heart would break, 
and Avishe^ that she might die. Now I*see how wicked this 
was, and every night I thank •Heaven tliat T was not taken 
at.my word, for then my heart would have broken indeed.” 
And the dear little woman’h eyes filled with tears as, putting 
her arm round Jb® ehild’s w%ist, she kissed Jier tenderly. 

There was something so beautiful in the scene that Joan 
almost cried in sympathy, and even Jim, who seemed to un¬ 
derstand everything, for one Vmoment 4 easgd to smile, and 
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having wiped away a tear from his round blue eye, stretched 
out his great arms and swept both the mother and the 
daughter into a confused embrace. 

“ You say that you are full of faulty,” said Joan, turning 
l\er head until the three of them had recovered their com¬ 
posure, “ but I think you ai’e an angel.” 

“If to tend and care for those whom one loves is to be 
an angel, I think that we shall most of us get to heaven,” 
she answered, shaking her head; then added, “Oh! you 
wretched Jim, you have broken my spectacles — the new 
ones.” 

Jim, watching his wife’s lip and the damaged glasses, 
looked so comically distressed that Joan burst out laughing, 
while Sally, seeing what was the matter, i-an to the back 
room to fetch another pair. 

“And now, my dear,” Mrs. Hird said ])resentl_y, “you say 
that you have come to Loudon to get work, though why you 
should want work if you have plenty of money I do not 
quite understand. What kind of employment do you wish 
to take ? For my part I cannot think, for, to be frank with 
you, my dear, you seem too much of a lady for most 
things.” 

“ I thought,” said Joan diffidently, “ that I might perhaps 
get a situation as one of those girls in shops whom they 
use to hang cloaks on for the approval of customers. You 
see, I am — tail, and I am not clever enough to teach, so I 
know nothing else for which I should be fit.” 

Mrs. Ifird shook her head. “ I dare say that you might 
(;ome by such employment, my dear, but I tell you at once 
that I do not approve of it. I know something of the wick¬ 
edness of LondolSi, and I think that this sort of. occupation 
puts too many temptations iit the way of a young lady like 
you, who .are so beautiful, and, do not seem to have any 
home ties to keep your thoughts from them. We are most 
of us weak, remember; and. flattery, and promises, and 
grand presents, all of which would be offered to you, are 
very nice things.” , 

“ I am not afraid of such temptations, Mrs. Bird,” Joan 
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answered, with a sad confidence that at once attracted the 
quick little woman’^ attention. 

“Now, when a person tells me that she is not afraid of & 
thing,” she said, glapcing at her, “ I conclude that she is 
either totally without experience and foolhardy, or that, 
having won the experience and passed through the fire, sfie 

no longer fears a danger which she has overcome, or-” 

and she stopped. 

This vein of speculative reflfection did not seem to recom¬ 
mend itself to Joan; at any rate she changed the subject. 

“ You have twice called me a lady, Mrs. Bird,” she said, 
“ but I must tell you that I am nothing of the sort. Who 
my father was I don’t even know, though I believe him to 
liave been a gentleman, and my mother was the daughter 
of a yeoman farmer.” 

“Married?” asked Mrs. Bird interrogatively. 

Joan shook her he:ul. 

“ Ah! 1 understand,” said Mrs. Bird. 

“That is partly why I left home,” explained Joan. . 

“ Meaning Bradmouth ? Don’t look surprised, my dear. 
I saw the name on the clergyman’s testimonial, and also on 
your box.” 

'^es, Bradmouth. I lived there with an aunt, and every- ’ 
body looked down upon me because of my position.” 

“ That was very wicked of them. But did they begin to 
look down upon you all at once, or had you, perhaps, 
some other reason for coming away ? I suppose your aunt 
knew that you were coming ? ” 

*“No, she did not know. We do not get on together, and 
I thought it best not to tell her. Also, she wanted me to 
marry soigebody whom I dislike.” 

“Because there is somebody else whom you do like, I 
suppose, my dear. WeU, it is no affair of mine. But if 
you will not think me impertinent, where then*do you get 
your money frojn ? ” 

“ A gentleman-” 

“A gentleman! ” exclaimed Mrs. Bird, dropping her work' 
in horror. ^ 
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“Oh! no,not that,” said Joan, blushing; “he is a kind 
of guardian, a friend of my father’s, I baliere. At any rate 
he has paid for me all these years, and says that he will 
allow me five po\mds a month; though 1 would rather earn 
my own living if possible.” 

“ A friend of your father’s ? What a strange story! I 
suppose that he is not your father, my dear '! ” 

“ My father! ” said Joan, opening her eyes wide in amaze¬ 
ment, — “ Mr. Leviuger my father! Of course not. Why, 
if he were, would he have treated me like a stranger all my 
Hfe?” 

“ It is possible,” said Mrs. Bird drily; “ I have heard of 
such things.” 

“Oh no, he is not bad enough for that; in fact, he is very 
good and kind. He knew that I was coming away, and 
gave me five-and-twenty pounds to start on, and he told me 
himself that he was left my trustee by my father, who is 
dead, but whose name he was bomid not to reveal.” 

“Jndeed,” answered Mrs. Bird, pursing up her lips. 
“ And now I must go and see about the dinner. As it hap¬ 
pens, 1 do work for some of the big shops; and I will inquire 
if there is any situation vacant that might suit you. Look: 
Jim wants you to turn yoiu- head a little, so that he can. see 
your nose. Is he not making a beautiful likeness ? ” And, 
nodding affectionately at her husband, she left the room. 

Once outside the door, Mrs. Bird stood still and reflected. 
“There is a mystery about that girl,” she thought, “and she 
has not told me all her story: she has left out the love 
affair—I could see it in her face. Now, if I were wise, I 
should send her about her business without more words; 
but, somehow, I cannot find the heart to do it. I suppose it 
is because she is so beautiful* and seems so sad and friend¬ 
less; and after all it is one’s duty to help those who .are 
placed thus.—yes, even if they have not been quite respect¬ 
able, though of course I have no right to suppose that she 
has not. No, I cannot turn Jjer away. To'■'do so might be 
to bring her to ruin, and that would be a dreadful thing to 
have upon one’s mind. But/,I do not think much of that 
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guardian of hers, Mr. Levinger she called him, who can 
send such a lovely ghi to take her chance in London without 
providing her with a proper home. It looks almost as if he 
wished to be rid of hgr: altogether it is a very strange story. 
I must say that it interests me; but then curiosity always 
was one of my sins, and I have not conquered it ye€.” 
And again shaking her head, this time at the thought of her 
own depravity, Mrs. Bird made her way to the kitchen. 

After dinner was over she announced to Joan that they 
were all going out for a walk in the Park, and asked her if 
she would like to accompany them. Joan, of course, was 
delighted, for already she began to feel a want of the fresh 
air to which she was accustomed; but as she accepted she 
looked inquiringly at Mr. Bird. 

“ Ah, my dear,” said his wife, “ you are wondering how 
he can come out walking when his legs are crippled. Well, 
presently you shall see. Now go and put on your hat.” 

By the time that Joan was ready she fomid that a long 
wheel-chair, which she had noticed standing in the pasigage, 
had been run into the sitting-room, and into this chair Mr. 
Bird shifted himself with marvellous agility by the help 
of his muscular arms, nodding and smiling at Joan the 
while. 

“How on earth will they get it down the steps?” she 
wondered. Soon the mystery was solved, for, the front 
door having been opened, Sally appeared with three grooved 
boards which reached from the lintel to the pavement. The 
three wheels of the chair having been set in the grooves, Mr. 
Krd grasped the iron railings on either side of the steps, 
and, smiling triumphantly, launched himself with much 
dignity iq^ the street. 

“ There, my dear! ” said Ilia’s. Bird, while Sally replaced 
the boards in the passage and shut the’door, “necessity is 
the mother of invention. 'Quite clever, isn’t it'? But we 
have other contrivances tha^ are even cleverer.” 

Then they started, Mr. Bir 4 gviiding himself, while Sally 
and Mrs. Bird who was arrayed in a prim little bonnet’ 
and mantle, pushed behind. ^ Joan ofiered to assist, but 

B • 
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was not allowed this honour because of her inexperience of 
the streets, at any rate until they reached the Park. So she 
talked by the side of the chair, wondering at the shops and 
the noise and bustle of the Edgware Boad. 

Presently they came to the corner opposite the Marble 
Arch, where, as usual, the wide roadway was blocked witii 
traffio. “How ever will they get across there?” thought 
Joan: “ it frightens me to look at it.” 

But it did not frighten Mrs. Bird and her family, who, 
without a moment’s hesitation, plunged into the thick of it^ 
calling to Joan to keep close to them. It was really wonder¬ 
ful to see the skill with which the transit was accomplished; 
cabs, omnibuses and carriages bore down upon them from all 
directions, but the Bird family were not dismayed. Here 
and there the chair headed, now passing under the nose of a 
horse and now grazing the wheel of a cab, till at length it ar¬ 
rived safely at the farther pavement. Joan was not so fort¬ 
unate, however; about half-way across she lost her head, and, 
having been nearly knocked down by the pole of an omnibus, 
stood bewildered till a policeman seized her by the arm and 
dragged her into safety. 

“ You see, my dear,” said Mrs. Bird, “ although you are 
so strong, you are not quite competent to wheel Jinl' at 
present. First you must learn to look after yourself.” 

Then they went for their walk in the Park, which Joan 
enjoyed, for it was all new to her, especially when she was 
allowed to push the precious chair; and returned to Kent 
Street in time for tea. 

The rest of the afternoon and evening passed like those of 
the previous day, and the morrow was as the yesterday had 
been. Indeed, there’was little variety in the routine of the 
Bird inAnage — so little that.. Joan soon began to wonder 
how they distinguished one month or one year from another. 
Few customers came to the house, for most of the dress¬ 
making was put out to Mrs. Bird by^the managers of large 
shops, who had confidence ip. her, .and wer^ not afraid to 
■ trust her with costly materials, which she made up, generally, 
into skirts, and took-i back .in .the evenings. 
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Slo it came about that all daylong Mi’s. Bird and Sally 
setred, while Jim darved endless walking-sticks, and Joan 
sat by giving such help as she could, now listening to her 
hostess’s good-natur^ chatter and now to the shrill song of 
the canary. At first, after all that she had gone througfi, 
this mode of life was a rest to her. It was delightful to be 
obliged neither to think nor to work unless she so wished; 
it was delightful to know that she was beyond the reach of 
Samuel Rock, and could not be harried by the coarse tongue 
of Mrs. Gillingwater or by the gossip of her neighbours. 
The atmosphere of goodness in which she lived was very 
soothing also: it was a new thing for Joan to pass her days 
where there was no hate, no passion, no jealousy, and no 
violence — where, on the contrary, charity and loving-kind¬ 
ness reigned supreme. Soon she grew very fond of little Mrs. 
Bird, as, indeed, anybody must have done who had the good 
fortune to know her; and began to share her adoration of 
the two “ babies,” the great patient creature who faced his 
infirmities with a perpetual smile, and the sweet child from 
whom love seemed to radiate. 

But after a while, as her body and mind shook off their 
weariness, these things began to pall; she longed for work, 
for%jiything that would enable her to escape from her own 
thoughts,—and as yet no work was forthcoming. At times, 
tiring of Jim’s smile as he hewed out libellous likenesses of 
herself upon liis walking-sticks, and of the trilling of the 
canary, she would seek refuge in her own sitting-room, where 
she. read and re-read the books tliat Henry had given her; 
and at times, longing for air, she would escape from the 
stuffy little house to the Park, to walk up and down there 
till she grgw weary — an amusement wfiicli she foimd had 
its drawbacks. At last, when»she had jjeen a fortnight in 
Kent Street, she asked Mrs. Bird if there was aqy prospect 
of getting employment. * ’ , 

“ My dear,” was the aj;iswer, “ I have inquired everywhere, 
and as yet without success. To-night I am taking this skirt 
back to Messrs. Black and Parker, in Oxford Street, and I 
will ask their manager, who quite a ffien^ of mine, if he 
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has an opening. Failing this I think you hsid better adver¬ 
tise, for I see that you are getting tired of doing nothing, 
and I do not wonder at it, — though you should be most 
thankful that you can afford to live jvithout work, seeing 
that many people in your position would now be reduced to 
starvation.” 

That night Mrs. Bird returned from Messrs. Blaek .and 
barker’s with a radiant countenance. 

“My dear,” she said, “there is a coincidence, quite a 
wonderful coincidence. The young woman at Messrs. Black 
and Parker’s whose business it was to fit on the cloaks in 
the mantle department has suddenly been called away to 
nurse a sick imcle in Cornwall from whom she has expec¬ 
tations, and they are lookuig out for some one to take her 
place, for, as it chances, there is no one suitable for the post 
in their employ. I told the manager about you, and he said 
that I was to bring you there to-morrow morning. If they 
engaged you your pay would be eighteen shillings a week 
to begin with; which is 3 iot much, but better than nothing.” 

Accordingly, on the following morning, having arrayed 
herself in her best dress, and a pretty little bonnet that she 
had made with the help of Sally, Joan set out for Messrs. 
Black and Parker’s in the company of Mrs. Bird. ^ 
Messrs. Black and Parker’s establishment was an enormous 
one, having many departments. 

“ You see it is a first-class shop, my dear,” said Mrs. Bird, 
glancing with veneration at the huge windows filled with 
cAe/s-cPcewures of the milliner’s and other arts. “Now fol¬ 
low me, and don’t be nervous.” And she led the way through 
various divisions till she reached a large box built of mahog¬ 
any and glass l£A)efied “Manager’s Office. No gfimittance 
except on business.” • 

At this moment the door of tlie box opened, and from it 
issued^ an oiled and curled speciffien of manhood, with very 
white hands and hair so wavy .that it conveyed a suggestion 
of crimping tongs. r *■ 

His eye fell upon Joan, and he bowed obsequiously. 

“ Can I do anytMng for ypu, madam ? ” he said. “ We 
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are so full this morning that I fear you are not being 
attended to.” * 

“She is uot a customer, Mr. Waters,” said Mrs. Bird, 
emerging from behind Joan’s tall shape: “she is the young 
person about whom I spoke to you, who wants a situation 
as show-woman.” 

“ Oh! is she ? ” said Mr. Waters, Avith a complete change 
of manner; “ then Avhy didn’t you say so at first ? Welil, 
she’s a pretty girl anyAvay. Step in here, miss, and take off 
your jacket, please, so that I can see what yoiu: figure is 
like.” 

Joan did as she was told, although she felt a hate of this 
individual SAvelling in her heart. Mr. Waters surveyed her 
critically for half a minute or more, shutting first one eye 
and then the other, as though to bring her better into focus. 

“Any experience?” he said laconically — “I mean of 
business.” 

“No, sir, none,” Joan answered. 

“ Ah ! I see: a lady, I suppose.” 

“ I am not a lady, sir,” replied Joan. 

“ Ain’t you ?—then you imitate the article very well.” 

“Just what I feared,” murmured Mrs. Bird, shaking her 
hejSd. 

“ However,” he wtot on, “ Ave can overlook that fault; 
but I have another doubt about you. You’re too good-look¬ 
ing. Our customers like to see their things tried on a fine 
figure, of course, but they don’t like to see them tried on a 
^rl who makes them look common dowds beside her. Why, 
a three-guinea mantle Avould seem a better thing on your 
back than a forty-povuid cloak on most of them. You’d show 
off the gqpds, I dare say, but I doubt thftt ^ou would frighten 
away custom.” • , 

“I thought that tall people were always waiited,” hesi¬ 
tated Joan. 

“ Tall people! ” said Mr.,Waters, with %n admiring snig¬ 
ger; “just you look at youseelf in this pier glass, and 
think that you Avill see something else there beside height. 
Now, I’ll give you a bit of ad^pce: you Uroj^this show and go 
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on to the stage. . You’ll draw there; yes, even if you can’t 
sing or act a bit, there are hundreds who' would pay to come 
and look at you. By Greorge! I’m not sure that I wouldn’t 
myself.” 

“ I do not wish to go on the stage,” answered Joan stiffly; 
and Mrs. Bird behind her murmured, “ No! never! ” in 
sympathetic tones. “ If you think that I shall not suit,” 
she added, “I will not take up your time any longer.” 
f “ I didn’t say that, miss. Here! ” — and he put his head 
out of the door and called to a shop-woman — “just give 
me that velvet mantle, will you? Now, miss,” he said: 
“ you fancy that Mrs. Bird's a customer, and let me see you 
try, to sell her this cloak.” 

Joan’s first impulse was to refuse, but presently a sense 
of the fun of the situation prevailed, and she rose to it, 
mincing, smiling, and praising up the garment, which she 
hung upon her own shoulders, bending her graceful shape 
this way and that to show it in various lights and attitudes, 
till at length Mrs. Bird exclaimed, “Well,I never!—you’re 
a born actress, my dear. You might have been bred to the 
business. I should have bought that cloak long ago, I 
should, though, saving your presence, Mr. Waters, I don’t 
think it is worth the price asked.” * 

“You’ll do,” said the manager, rubbing his hands, “if 
only you can forget that you are a lady, and have woits 
enough to flatter when you see that it is welcome, and that’s 
always where ladies and their clothes are concerned. What’s 
your name ? ” , 

“Haste: Joan Haste.” 

“Very well. Miss Haste. Let’s see: to-day is Saturday, 
so you may as weK bfegin on Monday. Hours nine, to seven, 
dinner and tea provided, also black silk dress, that you put 
on when you come and take off when you leave. I should 
think that the last young lady’s would fit you pretty well 
with a little alteration, unless" you like to bij^y one yourself 
^t cost price.” 

“ Thank you, I think that I will buy one for myself.” 

“Indeed! W^l, tto much the better for us. It is usual 
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to ask for references as to character, and security, or-a suin 
on deposit; but I luiderstand that Mrs. Bird guarantees all 
that, so we will say no more about it. The wages will iJe 
eighteen shillings a fireek for the first six months, and after 
that a pomid if we are satisfied with you. Do you agree ^o 
these terms ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Very well, then. Good morning.” 

“There’s a smart girl,” reflected Mr. Waters to himself, 
“ and a real beauty too. But she’s a fool for all that; she 
ought to go on the boards, — she’d have a future there. 
However, it’s her affair, not mine.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Bird to Joan, “you got 
through that capitally. At first I thought that he wotdd 
never engage you, but he seemed to take quite a liking to 
you before the end. What do you think of him ? ” 

“I think him odious,” said Joan. 

“ Odious, my dear! What a strong term! Free and 
easy, if you like, but not odious. He is much better •than 
most of them, I can tell you.” 

“Then the rest must be very bad indeed,” said Joan, and 
continued on her way in silence. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

“l FORBID YOU.” 

On tht^following Monday morning tfoafl began her career 
as a shop-girl, to describe which in detail would be too long, 
however instructive it might prove. Her actual, work, espe¬ 
cially at this, the dead season of the year, was nbt sq,hard as 
she had expected, nor was she long in masfj^ring her duties; 
but, accustomed as she had been to a country life and the &esh^ 
air, she soon found confinement for so many hours a day in 
the close atmosphere of the shqp exceedingly irksome. From 
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Kent Street to Messrs. Black and Parker’s was but a quarter 
of an hour’s walk; and, as Joan discovered by experiment, 
without exposing herself to many annoyances it was impos¬ 
sible for her to wander about the street^ after dark in search 
o^ exercise. As a last resource she was driven to rising at 
the peep of day and taking her walks abroad in the Park so 
soon as the gates were open — a daily constitutional which, 
if wholesome, was not exhilarating, and one that could only 
be practised in fine weather and while the days were long. 
This craving for air, however, was among the least of her 
troubles, for soon it became clear to her that she had no 
vocation for shop life; indeed, she learned to loathe it and 
its surroundings. At first the humours of the business 
amused her a little, but very shortly she discovered that 
even about these there was a terrible sameness, for one can¬ 
not be perpetually entertained by the folly of old ladies try¬ 
ing to make themselves look young, or by the vanity of the 
young ones neglected by nature and attempting to supply 
theip deficiencies with costly garments. 

What'galled her chiefly, however, were the attentions 
with which she was honoured by the young men of the 
establishment. Worst of all, the oiled and curled Mr. 
Waters singled her out as the object of his especial admira¬ 
tion, till at length she lost her temper, and answered him in 
such a fashion as to check his advances once and for all. 
He left her muttering “ You shall pay for that ”; and he 
kept his word, for thenceforth her life was made a misery 
to her, and it seemed that she could do nothing right. As it 
chanced, he could not actually discharge her, for Joan had 
attracted the favourable notice of one of the owners of the 
business, who, wheil Mr. Waters made some ti?imped-up ■ 
complaint against hfir, dismissed it with a hint that he had 
better be mpre careful as to his facts in future. 

For ijlie r&t, she had no amusements and no friends, and 
during all the tiipe she spent inJLondon she never visited a 
,theatre or other place of entertainment. Her only recrea¬ 
tion was to read when she could get the books, or, failing 
this, to sit with Jlittl% Mrs. Bird in the Kent Street parlour 
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and perfect herself in the art of conversation with the deaf 
and dumb. * 

As may be imagined, such an existence did not tend lo 
cause Joan to forget^her past, or the man who was to her 
heart what the sun is to the world. She could renounce 
him, she could go away vowing that she would never see 
him more; but to live without him, and especially to live 
such a life as hers, ah! that was another matter. 

Moreover, as time went on, a new terror took her, that, 
vague in the beginning, grew week by week more definite 
and more di’eadful. At first she could scarcely believe it, 
for somehow such a thing had never entered into her calcu¬ 
lations ; but soon she was forced to acknowledge it as a fact, 
an appalling, unalterable fact, which, as yet secret to herself, 
must shortly become patent to the whole world. The night 
that the truth came home to her without the possibility of 
further doubt was perhaps the most terrible which she ever 
spent. For some hours she thought that she must go mad: 
she wept, she prayed, she called upon the name of her iover, 
who, although he was the author of her woe, in some mys¬ 
terious fashion had now grown doubly dear to her, till at 
last sleep or insensibility brought her relief. But sleep 
passes with the darkness, and she awoke to find this new 
spectre standing by her bedside and to know that there it 
must always stand till the end came. All that day she 
went about her work dazed by her secret agony of mind, 
but in the evening her senses seemed to come back to her, 
bringing with them new and acuter suffering. 

Where was she to go and what was she to do, she who had 
no friend in the wide world, or at least none in whom she could 
confide?* Soon they would turn her flat‘upon the streets; 
even the Bird family would sdirink fronj her as though she 
had a leprosy. Would it not be better to end it at once, and 
herself with it? Abandoning her usual custdto, JToan did 
not return home, but wandered about Lqndon heedless of 
the stares ancf insults of tha passers-by, till at length she 
came to Westminster Bridge. She had not meant to come 
there — indeed, she did not ^now the i way—but the river 
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had drawn her to its brink, as it has drawn so many an 
unfortunate before her. There beneath those dim and swirl¬ 
ing waters she could escape her shame and find peace, or at 
least take it to a region beyond all familiar things, whereof 
the miseries and unrest would not be those of the earthj 
even if they surpassed them. Twice she crossed the bridge; 
once she tore herself away, walking for a while along the 
Embankment; then she returned to it again, brought back 
by the irresistible attraction of the darkling river. 

Now she thought that she would do it, and now her hand 
was on the parapet. She was quite alone for the moment, 
there were none to stop her,—alone with her fear and fate. 
Yes, she would do it: but oh I what of Henry ? Had she 
a right to make him a murderer ? Had she the right to be 
the murderess of his child ? What would he say when he 
heard, and what would he think? After all, why should 
she kill herself? Was it so wicked to become a mother? 
According to religion and custom, yes—that is, such a 
mother as she would be—but how about nature? As for 
the sin, she could not help it. It was done, and she must 
suffer for it. She had broken the law of God, and doubtless 
God would exact retribution from her; indeed, already He 
was exacting it. At least she might plead that she loVed 
this man, and there were many married women who could 
bear their children without shame, and could not say as 
much. Yet they were virtuous and she was an outcast — 
that was the rule. Well, what did it matter to her ? They 
could not put her in prison, and she had name to. lose. 
Why shoidd she kill herself? Why should she not bear 
her baby and love it for its father’s sake and its own ? Now , 
she came to think di it, there was nothing that she would 
like better. Doubtless there would be difficulties and 
troubles, but she was answerable to no one. However much 
she might be ashamed of herself, there were none to be 
ashamed of her,, and therefore«it was a mere question of 
pounds, shillings and pence.,, She could get tiiese from 
Levinger, or, failing him, from Henry. He would not 
leave her to starye, op his chiid either—she knew him too 
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weU for that. What a fool she had been! Had she not 
come to her senses, "by now she would be floating on that 
river or lying in the mud at the bottom of it. Well, she 
had done with that, a^d so she might as well go home. The 
future and the wrath of Heaven she must face, that was all^ 
she had sown, and she must reap— as we always do. 

Accordingly she hailed a passing hansom and told the 
driver to take her to the Marble Arch, for she was too 
weary to walk; moreover she did not know the road. 

It was ten o’clock when she reached Kent Street. “ My 
dear,” said Mrs. Bird, “how flushed you look! Where have 
you been ? We were all getting quite anxious about you.” 

“I have been walking,” answered Joan: “I could not 
stand the heat of that shop any longer, and I felt as though, 
I must get some exercise or faint.” 

“I do not think that young women ought to walk about 
the streets by themselves at night,” said Mrs. Bird reprov¬ 
ingly. “ If you were so very anxious for exercise I dare say 
that I could have managed to accompany you. Have .you 
had supper ? ” 

“Ho, and I don’t want any. I think that! will go to 
bed. I am tired.” 

“Vou will certainly not go to bed, Joan, until you have 
had something to eat. I don’t know what has come to you 
— I don’t indeed.” 

So Jo^ was forced to sit down and go through the farce 
of swallowing some food, while Sally ministered to her, and 
Jim, perceiving that something was wrong, smiled sympa¬ 
thetically across the table. How she got through the meal 
she never quite knew, for her mind was somewhat of a 
bla^; though she could not help wonderfng vaguely what 
these good people would say, eould they, become aware that 
within the last hour she had been leaning on the parapet 
of Westminster Bridge pul-posing to cast herstilf into the 
Thames. 

Hext morning Joan went to.her work as usual. All day 
long she stood in the shop attending to her duties, but it ' 
seemed to her as though she |iad changed her identity, as 
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though she were not Joan Haste, but a different woman, 
whom as yet she could not understand. Once before she 
!had suffered this fancied change of self: on that night when 
she lay in the churchyard clasping Henry’s shattered body 
Ijo her breast; and now again it was with her. That was 
the hour when she had passed from the regions of her care¬ 
less girlhood into love’s field of thorns and flowers — the 
hour of dim and happy dream. This, the second and com¬ 
pleter change, came upon her in the hour of awakening; 
and though the thorns still pierced her soul, behold, the 
red bloom she had gathered was become a bitter fruit, a 
very apple of Sodom, a fruit of the tree of sinful knowledge 
that she must taste of in the wilderness which she had won. 
Love had been with her in the field, and still he was with 
her in the desert; but oh! how different his aspect! Then 
he was bright and winged and beautiful, with lips of honey, 
and a voice of promise murmming many a new and happy 
word; now he appeared terrible and stern, and spoke of sin, 
of sorrow, and of shame. Then also her lover had been at 
her side, now she was utterly alone, alone with the accusing 
angel of her conscience, and in this solitude she must suffer, 
with no voice to cheer her and no hand to help. 

From the hour of their parting she had longed for ‘him, 
and desired the comfort of his presence. How much more, 
then, did she long for him now! Soon indeed this craving 
swallowed up every other need of her nature, and became a 
physical anguish that, like some deadly sickness, ended in 
the conquest of her mind and body. Jpan fought against it 
bravely, for she knew what submission meant. It memt 
that she would involve Henry in her own ruin. She re¬ 
membered well \vhS,t he had said about marryiog her, and 
the tale which shq had heard as to his refusing to become 
engaged tp Miss Levinger on the ground that he considered 
himsejf to‘be already bound to her. If she told him of her 
sore distress, v^ould he n6t act upon these declarations? 
Would he not insist upon making her his*‘wife, and could 
she find the strength to refuse his sacrifice ? Beyond the 
barrier that shp heiself had ^uilt between them were peace 
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and love and honour for her. But what was there for him ? 
If once those bars ^ere down—and she could break them 
with a touch — she woiild be saved indeed, but Henry mu^ 
be lost. She was accyaainted with the position of his affairs, 
and aware that the question was not one of a mdsailiance 
only. If he married her, he would be ruined socially and 
financially in such a fashion that he coidd never lift up his 
head again. Of course even in present circumstances it was 
not necessary that he should marry her, especially as she 
would never ask it of him; but if once they met, if once 
they corresponded even, as she knew well, the whole trouble 
would begin afresh, and at least there would be an end of 
his prospects with Miss Levinger. No, no; whatever hap¬ 
pened, however great her sufferings, her first duty was 
silence. 

Another week went by, leaving her resolution unchanged; 
but now her he|ilth began to fail beneath the constant strain 
of her anxieties, and a physical languor that rendered her 
unfit for long hours of work in a heated shop. No^ she 
lacked the energy to tramp about the Park before her early 
breakfast; indeed, the advance of autumn, with its rain and 
fogs, made such exercise impossible. Her first despair, the 
de^air that suggested suicide, had gone by, but then so had 
the half-defiant mood which followed it. Whatever may 
have been her faults, Joan was a decent-minded woman, 
and one who felt her position bitterly. Never for one mo¬ 
ment of the day or night could she be free from remorse 
and care, and the weight of apprehension that seemed to 
chish all courage out of her. Even if from time to time she 
could succeed in putting aside her mental troubles, their 
place was taken by anxieties for the f ulPUr®. Soon she must 
leave the^ome that sheltereti her, and then where was she 
to go ? 

One afternoon, about hajf-past three o’clock, Joan was 
standing in tlPe mantle department of Messrs. Black and 
Parker’s establishment awaiting customers. The morning’ 
had been a heavy one, for tow^p was filing ^rapidly, and she 
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felt very tired. There was, it is true, no fixed rule to pre¬ 
vent Messrs. Black and Parker’s em^iloyes from seating 
fhemselves when not actually at work; Wt since a pique 
had begun between herself and Mr. Waters, in practice Joan 
found few opportunities of so doing. On two occasions 
when she ventured to rest thus for a minute, the . manager 
had rated her harshly for indolence, and she did not care to 
expose herself to another such experience. Now she was 
standing, the very picture of weariness and melancholy, 
leaning upon a chair, when of a sudden she looked up and 
saw before her—Ellen Graves and Emma Levinger. They 
were speaking. 

“Very well, dear,” said Ellen, “you go and buy the gloves 
while I try on the mantles. I will meet you presently in 
the doorway.” 

“Yes,” said Emma, and went. 

Joan’s first impulse was to fly; but flight jwas impossible, 
for with Ellen, rubbing his white hands and bowing at 
intesvals, was Mr. Waters. 

“ I think you asked for velvet mantles, madam, did you 
not ? Now, miss, the velvet mantles—quick, please—tliose 
new shapes from Paris.” 

Almost automatically Joan oteyed, reaching down cloak 
after cloak to be submitted to Miss Graves’s critical examina¬ 
tion. Three or four of them she put by as unsuitable, but 
at l{»t one was produced that seemed to take her fancy. 

“ I should like the young person to try on this one, please,” 
she said. ^ 

“Certainly, madam. Now,miss: no, not tliat, the other. 
Where are your wits this afternoon ? ” 

Joan put on thte garment in silence, turning hei-gelf round 
to display its perfections, wifh the vain hope that Ellen’s 
preoccupation and the gathering gloom in the shop would 
prevent her* from being recognised. 

“It is very dark here,” Ellen^aid presently. 

“Yes, madam; but I have^ordered them Sco turn on the 
' electric light. Will you be seated for a moment, madam ? ” 

Ellen took a chaii): and begipi chatting with the manager 
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about the advantages of the employment of electricity in 
preference to gas in* shops, while Joan, with the cloak still 
on her shoulders, stood before them in the shadow. * 

Just then she heard a footstep, the footstep of a lame 
man who was advancing towards them from the stairs, and 
the sound set her wondering if Henry had recovered from 
his lameness. Next moment she was clinging to the back 
of a chair to save herself from falling headlong to the floor, 
for the man was speaking. 

“ Are you here, Ellen ? ” he said: “ it is so infernally dark 
in this place. Oh! there you are. I met Miss Levinger 
below, and she told me that I should find you upstairs 
trying on bodices or something.” 

“ One does not generally try on bodices in public, Henry. 
What is the matter ? ” 

“Nothing more than usual, only I have made up my mind 
to go back to Roshain by the five o’clock train, and thought 
that I would come to see whether you had any message for 
my mother.” • 

“ Oh! I understood that you were not going till Wednes¬ 
day, when you could have escorted us home. No, I have no 
particular message, beyond my love. You may tell her that I 
am getting on very well with my trousseau, and that Edward 
has given me the loveliest bangle.” 

“ I have to go,” answered Henry: “ those confounded farms, 
as usual,” and he sighed. , 

“Oh! farms,” said Ellen, — “I am sick of farms. I wish 
that the art of agriculture had never been invented. Thank 
gdbdness ”—as the electric light sprang out with a sudden 
glare—“we can see at last. If you have a minute, stop 
and give me your opinion of this cloak. • Taste is one of 
your redeeming virtues, you know.” 

“Well, it is about all the time I have,” he said, glancing 
at his watch. “ Where’s tlfe article ? ” 

“ There, before you, on thaf young woman.” 

“ Oh! ” said flenryi “ I see.^ Charming, I think; but a 
little long, isn’t it ? Now I’m off.” 

At this moment, for the first^ time El^eu saw Joan’s face. 



She recoghised her instantly — there was no possibility of 
mistake in that brilliant and merciless^ light And what a 
despmring face it was! so much so, indeed, that it touched 
even Ellen’s imagination and moved her to pity. The great 
brown eyes were opened wide,.the lips were set apart and 
pWe, the head was bent forward, and from beneath the rich 
folds of the velvet cloak the hands were a little lifted, as 
though in entreaty. 

In an instant Ellen grasped the facts: Joan Haste had 
seen Henry, and was about to speak to him. Trying as was 
the situation, Ellen proved herself its mistress, as she had 
need to do, for an instinct warned her that if once these 
two recognised each other incalculable trouble must result. 
With a sudden movement she threw herself between them. 

“Very well, dear,” she said: “ good-bye. You had better 
be going, or you will miss the train.” 

“ All right,” answered Henry, “ there is no such desperate 
hurry; let me have another look at the cloak.” 

“You will have plenty of opportunities of doing that,” Ellen 
said carelessly; “ I have settled to buy it. Why, here comes 
Emma; I suppose that she is tired of waiting.” 

Henry turned and began to walk towards the stairs. Joan 
saw that he was going, and made an involuntary movessent 
as though to follow him, but Ellen was too quick for ber. 
Upping swiftly to one side, she spoke, or rather whispered 
;^toherear:. 

■ “ Gro back: I forbid you! ” 

Joan stopped bewildered, and in another moment Henry 
had spoken some civil words of adieu to Emma and Was 
gone. 

“ Will you be wo good as to send the cloak with the other 
things?” said Ellen to Mrt Waters. “Come, 'iSmma, we 
must be going, or we shall be late for the ‘ at home,’ ” an^ 
followed by the bowing manager^ she left the shop.. 

“Ob, my God!” murmured, Joan, putting her han(^ to 
her face, — “ oh^ my God I my God I ” 
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Joan nevex knew how she got through the rest of that 
afternoon. She did not faint, but she was so utterly over^ 
come and bewildered that she could do nothing right. 
Three times Mr. Waters spoke to her, with ever-increasing 
harshness, and on the third occasion she answered him 
saying,— 

"I am very sorry, but it is not my fault. I feel ill: let 
me go home.” 

“Yes, you’d better go, miss,” he said, “and so far as I am 
concerned you can stop there, I shall report your conduct 
to the proprietors, so you need not trouble to return unless, 
you hear from me again.” 

Joan went without a word; and so ended her life as a 
show-woman, for never again did she set eyes upon, the 
establishment of Messrs. Black and Parker, or upon thefr 
estimable manager, Mr. Waters. 

The raw damp of the October evening revived her some¬ 
what^ but before she reached Kent Street she knew that 
she had not exaggerated when she said that she was ill— 
very ill, in body as well as in mind. The long anxiety and 
mental torture, culminating in the scene of that afternoon, 
together with confinement in the close atmosphere of the 
shop and other exciting causes, had broken down her health 
aii^t. Sharp pains shot through her head and limbs; she 
felt fever burning in her blood, and at hinies she trembled 
so violently that she could scarcely ke^p her feet. Sally 
<^hed the door to her with an affectionate smilye, for the 
duinh giri had learned td worship her; but Jo^ 
sttaij^t to her room withouf; noticing her,,,and thfew her- 
sej^upon ihO bad- Presently Mrs. Bird, learning from the 
girl something was wronu came upstaus bringpag a 
cup:Of.t®a.:’.; 
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“ What is the matter with you, my dear ? ” she asked. 

“ I don’t know,” answered Joan; “ I ieel very bad in my 
head and all over me.” 

“Influenza, I expect,” said Mrs. Bir^; “tliere is so much 
of it about now. Let me help you off with your cloak and 
things, then diink this tea and try to go to sleep. If you 
are not better to-morrow morning, we shall have to send for 
the doctor.” 

Joan obeyed listlessly, swallowing the tea with an effort 

“ Are you sure that you have nothing on your mind, my 
dear ? ” asked Mrs. Bird. “ I have been watching you for 
a long while, and I find a great change in you. You never 
did seem happy from the hour that you came here, but of 
late you have been downright miserable.” 

Joan laughed: the sound of that laugh gave Mrs. Bird 
“ the creeps,” as she afterwards expressed it. 

“ Anything on my mind ? Yes, I have everything on my 
mind, enough to drive me mad twice over. You’ve been 
very kind to me, Mrs. Bird, and I shall never forget your 
goodness; but I am going to leave you to-morrow—they 
have dismissed me from the shop already—so before I go 
I may as well tell you what I am. To begin with, I am a 

liar; and I’m more than that, I am- Listen! ” and'she 

bent her head forward and whispered into the little woman’s 
ear. “Now,” she added, “I don’t know if you will let me 
stop the night in the house after that. If not, say so, and 
I’ll be off at once. I dare say that they would take me in 
at a hospital, or a home, or if not t^ere is always the 
Thames. I nearly threw myself into it the other day, and 
this time I should not change my mind.” And again she 
laughed. * ^ 

“ My poor child J my poor; poor child! ” said Mrs. Bird, 
wiping her eyes, “ please don’t talk like that. Who am I, 
tlu** I.should judge you?—though it is true that I do like 
young women tg be respectable.; and so they would be if it 
wasn’t for the men, the vill^.ns! I’d just tike to tear the 
eyes out of this wicked one,'J would, who first of all leads 
you into troublf and then deserts you.” 
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“Don’t speak ofi him like that,” said Joan: “he didn’t 
lead me,—if anything, I led him; and he didn’t desert me, 
I ran away from him. I think that he would Ixave married 
me if I had asked him, but I will have nothing to do with 
him.” 

“ Why, the girl must be mad! ” said Mrs. Bird blankly. 
“ Is he a gentleman ? ” 

“Yes, if ever there was one; and I’m not mad, only can’t 
you understand that one may love a man so much that one 
would die rather than bring him into difficulties ? There, 
it’s a long story, but he would be ruined were he to marry 
me. There’s another girl whom he ought to many—a 
lady.” 

“He would be ruined, indeed! And what will you be, 
pray ? ” 

“I don’t know, and I don’t care: dead, I hope, before 
long. Oh!” and she wrung her hands piteously, “I saw 
him in the shop this afternoon; he was quite close to me. 
Yes, he looked at a cloak that I was showing, and never 
knew me who wore it. That’s what has broken me down: 
so long as I did not see him I coidd bear it, but now my 
hegrt feels as though it would burst. To think that he 
should have been so close to me and not have known me, 
oh! it is cruel, cruel! ” 

“Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Bird, “really I feel quite upset: 
I am not accustomed to this sort of thing. If you will ex¬ 
cuse me I will go and look for my salts. And now you get 
into bed like a good girl, and stop there.” 

. “ Am I not to go away, then ? ” asked Joan. 

“Certainly not — at any rate for tlje present. You are 
much too ill to go anywhere. And now there is just one 
thing that I should like to know, and you may as well tell 
it me as you have told mp so much. What is*this gentle¬ 
man’s name ? ” . 

“I’ll not t^l you,” ans’vfrered Joan sullenly: “if I told 
you, you would be troubling Wm; besides, I have no right 
to give away his secrets, whatever I do with my own.” 

“Perhaps it is no such gr|at secret? after all, my dear. 
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Say now, isn’t his name Henry Graves, doesn’t ho live 
at a place called Eosham ? ” 

“Who told you that?” asked Joan, sprirging up and 
standing over her. Then she remembfred herself, and sat 
dawn again upon the bed. “No, that’s not the name,” she 
said; “ I never heard that name.” 

“Nobody told me,” answered Mrs. Bird quietly, ignoring 
Joan’s denial. “I saw the name in those poetry books that 
you are so fond of, and which you lent me to read; and I 
saw one or two notes that you had made in them also, that’s 
all. I’ve had to watch deaf-and-dumb people for many years, 
my dear, and there’s nothing like it for sharpening the wits 
and teaching one how to put two and two together. Also 
you could never hear the name of Henry without staring 
round and blushing, though perhaps you didn’t know it 
yourself. Bless you, I guessed it all a month ago, though 
I didn’t think that it was so bad as this.” 

“Oh! it’s mean of you to have spied on me like that, 
Mr8.*Bird,” said Joan, giving in; “but it’s my fault, like 
everything else.” 

“Don’t you fret about your faults, but just go to bed, 
there’s a good girl. I will come back in half an hour, and 
if I don’t find you fast asleep I shall be very angry.” And 
she put her arms about her and kissed her on the forehead, 
as a mother might kiss her child. 

“ You are too kind to me, a great deal too kind,” said Joan, 
with a sob. “Nobody ever was kind to me before, except 
him, and that’s why I feel it.” ,• 

When Mrs. Bird had gone, Joan undressed herself and 
put on a wrapper^ bijt she did not get into bed. For a while 
she wandered aimlessly backwards and forward; through 
the doors between the two rodms, apparently without much 
knowledge, of what sh^ was doing. Some note-paper was 
lyfeg on the table in the sitting-room, where the gas was 
burning, and it naught her eye. * 

. “Why shouldn’t I write ?^ she said aloudS “not to him, 
no, but just to put down whfM I feel; it will be a comfort to 
play at writing jo him, and ijcan tear it up afterwards.” 
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The fancy seemed to please her excited brain; at any rate 
she sat down and fiegan to write rapidly, never pausing for 
a thought or words. She wrote: — ' 

“ Mt Djiblino, — 

“ Of coarse I have no business to call you that, hut then you see 
this is not a real letter, and you will never get it, for I shall post it 
presently in the fire; I am only playing at writing to you. Henry, 
my darling, my lover, my husband—you can see now that I am play¬ 
ing, or I shouldn’t call you that, should I?—I am very ill, I think 
that I am going to die, and I hope that 1 shall die quickly, quickly, 
and melt away into nothingness, to be blown about the world with 
the wind, or perhaps to bloom in a flower on my own grave, a flower 
for you to pick, my own. Henry, I saw you this afternoon ; I wore 
that cloak your sister was choosing, and I think that I should have 
spoken to you, only she forbade me, and looked so fierce that she 
frightened me. Wasn’t it strange — it makes me laugh now, though 
I could have cried then — to think of my standing there before you 
with that mantle on my shoulders, and of your looking at it, and tak¬ 
ing no more notice of me than if I were a dressmaker’s shape ? 
Perhaps that is what you took me for; and oh I I wish I was, foB 
then 1 couldn’t feel. But I haven’t told you my secret yet, and per¬ 
haps you would like to know it. I am going to have a child, Henry— 
a child with big blue eyes, like yours. I was ashamed about it at 
first, and it frightened me. I used to dream at nights tliat everybody 
I tnew was hunting me through the streets, pointing and gibbering at 
me, with my aunt, Mrs. Gillingwater, at the head of them. Now I’m 
not ashamed any more. I don’t care : why should I ? Nobody will 
bother because a nameless girl has a nameless baby — nobody except 
me; and I shall love it, and love it, and love it almost as much as I 
love you, my dear. But I forgot: 1 am going to die—kiss me when I 
'am dead, Henry—l^e lips for you to kiss, my own!—so there will 
*be no child after all, and that is a pity, for you won’t be able to see it. 
If it is bom at all it will be bom in heaven, or wherever poor girls who 
have gone wrong are sent to. I wonder v^at,is the meaning of i^ 
Henry ; $ wonder, not why I should love you, for I was bred to that, 
that was my birth-luck, but whyf should suffpr so because I love you ? 
Is it my fault, or somebody else’s ? — I iton’t mean yours, dear,— or is 
it simply a punishment bec&use I am bricked?—b^ause, if so, it 
seems curious. Ton see, if I had taken you at your word* alllSf’mar¬ 
ried you, then J shouldn’t havefbeen wicked — that is, in the eyes of 
others—and I shouldn’t have sui^red. I should have been as good 
as all married women are, and obi a great deal happier than most of' 
them. But because I couldn’t tlfnk of maprying you, knowing that 
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it would be your ruin, I am wicked and I suffer; at least I can guess 
no other reason. Well, Henry, I don’t mind suflering so long as you' 
are happy, and I hope that you will always be happy. But I am self¬ 
ish too: When I am de^, I hope that you will think of me at times 
—yes, and of the baby that wasn’t bom—an^if I can, I shall try to 
wander into your sleep now and again, and you will see me there white 
robed, and with my hair spread out—for you used to praise my hair 
— holding the dream-baby in my arms. And at last you will die also 
and come to find me; not that you will need to seek, for though I am 
a sinner God will be good and pitiful to me because I have endured so 
much, and I shall be waiting at your bedside to draw your passing 
spirit to my breast. Oh! I have been lonely, so dreadfully lonely; I 
have felt as though I stood by myself in a world where nobody under¬ 
stood me and everybody scorned and hated me. But I know now that 
this was only because I could not see you. If only I could see you I 
should die happy. Oh 1 my darling, my darling, if only I could see 
you, and you were kind to me for one short hour, I would-” 

Here Joan’s letter came to an abruiot termination, for the 
simple reason that the agony in her head grew so sharp 
that she fainted for a moment, then, recovering herself, 
staggered to her bed, forgetting all about the disjointed and 
half-crazy epi.stlc which it had boon her fancy to write. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Bird entered the room accom¬ 
panied by a doctor—not a “red lamp” doctor, but a very 
clever and rising man from the hosijital, who made a ra{.td 
examination of the patient. 

“Um!” he said, after taking her temperature, “looks 
very like the beginnings of what you woidd call ‘ brain fever,’ 
though it may be only bad influenza; but I can’t tell you 
much about it at present. What do you know of the his¬ 
tory of the case, Mrs. Bird ? ” ' 

She told him, and even repeated the confession that Joan 
had made to her. 

“ When did she sajr all this he asked. 

“ About an hour and a half ago, sir.” 

“Then yon must not pay much attention to it. She is in 
a s^te of cerebral excitement with high fever, and was very 
likely wandering 'at the time. I have known ipeople invent 
^fdl sorts of strange stories undGr such conditions. However, 
it in clear that «he is Rerionslv 111. thoiioh a ■wcTnn.n with such 
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a splendid physique ought to pull through all right. Indeed, 
I do not feel anxiobs about her. What a beautiful girl she 
is, by the way! You’ll sit up with her to-night, I supposfe ? 
I’ll be round by eight o’clock to-morrow morning, and I will 
send you something* in half an hour that I hope will keep 
her quiet till then.” * 

Mrs. Bird did not go to bed that night, the most of which 
she spent by Joan’s side, leaving her now and again to rest 
herself awhile upon the sofa in the sitting-room. As she 
was in the act of lying down upon this sofa for the first 
time, her eye fell qpon the written sheets of Joan’s unfin- 
ished letter. She took tliera np and glanced at them, but 
seeing from its opening words that the letter was of a strictly 
confidential character, she put it down and tried to go to sleep. 
The attempt, however, was not successful, for whenever Mrs. 
Bird closed her eyes she saw those passionate words, and a 
great desire seized her to learn to whom they were addressed, 
and whether or no the docimient threw any light upon the 
story that Joan had told her. Now, if Mrs. Bird had s^weak 
point it was curiosity; and after many struggles of con¬ 
science, the end of it was, that in this instance temptation 
got the better of her. h'rom time to time glancing guiltily 
her shoulder, as though she feared to see the indignant 
writer rise from the bed where she lay in semi-torpor, she 
perused the sheets from beginning to end. 

“ Well, I never did! ” she said, as she finished them — 
“ no, not in all my born days. To think of the poor girl 
being able to write like that: not but what it is mad enough. 
In all conscience, though there’s a kind of sense in the mad. 
ness, and plenty of feeling too. I declare I could cry over 
it myself for sixpence, yes, that I coufd, ^ith all this silly 
talk aboBt a babe ninborn. !jhe seems to have thought that 
she is going to die, bxit I hope that isn’t true; it would be 
dreadful to have her die ‘here, like the late accountant, let 
alone that we are all so fond of her. Well, I know Tier 
aunt’s name now, for it’s in the letter; an& if things go bad 
I shall just take the liberty t^ write and tell her. Yes, and 
I’m by no means sure that Ijpon’t write to this Mr. Graves 
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too, just to harrow him up a bit and let him know what he 
has done. If he’s got the feelings of a lilfan, he’ll many her 
straight away after this—that is, if she’s left alive to marry ^ 
him. Anyhow I’ll make bold to keep this for a while, until 
I know which way things are going.” 'And she placed the 
sheets in an envelope, which she hid in the bosom of her dress. 

Next morning the doctor came, as he had promised, and 
announced that Joan was worse, though he still declined to 
express any positive Opinion as to the nature of her illness. 
Within another twenty-four hours, however, his doubts had 
vanished, and he declared it to be a severe case of “ brain 
fever.” 

“I wish I had moved her to the hospital at once,” he said; 
“but'it is too late for that noAV, so you will have to do the 
best you can with her here. A nurse must be got; she 
would soon wear you out; and what is more, I dare say she 
will take some holding before we have done with her.” 

“A nurse!” said Mrs. Bird, throwing up her hands, 
“ho^\{. am I to afford all that expense ? ” 

“I don’t know; but can’t she afford it? Has she no 
friends ? ” 

“ She has friends, sir, of a sort, but she seems to have run 
away, from them, though I think that I have the addres#of 
her aunt. She’s got money too; I believe; and there’s some . 
one who gives her an allowance.” 

“Very likely, poor girl,” answered the doctor drily. “ Well, 
^I think that under the circumstances you had ftetter examine 
her purse and see what she has to go oit with, and then you 
must write to this aunt and let her know* how things are. I 
dare say that you will not get any answer, but it’s worth a 
penny stamp on the chance. And now I’ll be witness while 
you count the money.” , * 

Joan’s purse was'easily found; indeed, it lay upon the 
table before' them, for, notwithstanding Mr. Levinger’s ad* 
mdlStiohs, she was careless, like most of her sex, as to 
whero she put hbr cash. On examination itiwas found to 
contain over fifteen pounds. 

“Well, there’s plenty to on with,” said the doctor; 
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^and when that’s gone, if the relations won^t do anything I 
must get a sister to borne in and nurse her. But I shouldn’t 
feel justified in recommending her case to them while sKe 
has so much money in her possession.” 

WitMn three hours the nurse arrived — a capable and 
kindly woman of middle age who thoroughly understood 
her business. As may be imagined, Mrs. Bird was glad 
enough to see her; indeed, between the nursing of Joan, 
who by now was in a high fever and delirious, upstairs, and 
attending to her paralytic husband below, her strength was 
well-nigh spent, nor could she do a stitch of the work upon 
which her family depended for their livelihood. That after¬ 
noon she composed a letter to Mrs. Gillingwater. It ran as 
fallows: — 

“Madam,— 

“You may think it strange that I should write to you, seeing that 
you never heard of me, and that I do not know if there is such a per¬ 
son as yourself, though well enough acquainted with the name of 6il- 
lingwater down Yarmouth way in my youth; but I beiieve, whether I 
am right or wrong — and if I am wrong this letter will come back to 
me through the Tost Office — that you are tlie aunt of a girl called 
Joan Haste, and that you live at Bradmouth, which place I have found 
on the map, I write, then, to tell yon that Joan Haste has been lodg¬ 
ing with me for some months, keeping herself quiet and respectable, 
and working in a situation in Messrs. Black & Parker’s shop in Oxford 
Street, which doubtless is known to you if ever you come to London. 
Two ni^ts ago s]^e came back from her work ill, and now she lies in a 
high fever and quite ofi her head (so you see she can’t tell me if you 
are her aunt or not). Whether she lives or dies is in the hands of God, 
ahd under Him of the”doctor; but he, the doq{»r I mean, thinks that 
I ought to let her relations, if she has any, know of her state, both 
because it is right that they should, and so tli^t ^ley may help her if 
they will, gl have grown very fond of her myself, and will do all I can 
for her; but I am a poor woman with an invalid husband and child to 
look after, and must work to support the three of us, so that won’t be 
mmd), Joan has about fifteen pounds in her purse, *whlch will of 
course pay for doctor, food and nursing for a few weeks ;*Mlh. her 
illness, if things ^0 well with her? is likely to be a tong one, and if they 
don’t, then there will be her funeijl expenses to meet, for I suppose 
that yoti would wish to have her jfuried decent in a private grave. 
Joan told me that there was Bomdf one who iff a kind of guardiau to 
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her and suppUea her with money, so if you can do nothing yourself, 
perhaps you will send him this letter, as I •san’t' write to him not 
knowing his address. Madam, I do hope that even if you have quar¬ 
relled with Joan, or if she hasn't behaved right to you, that you will 
not desert her now in her trouble, seeing thi^ if you do and she dies, 
you may come to be sorry for it in after years. Trusting to hear 
from you, 

“Believe me. Madam, 

“ Obediently yours, 

“ Jans Bird, Dressmaker. 

“P. S. — I enclose my card, and you will find my name m the Lon¬ 
don Directory 

When she had finished this letter, and addressed it thus, 

“Mrs. GiUhigwater, 

“ Bradmouth, 

“ Please deliver at once,” 

Mrs. Bird posted it with her own hands in the pillar-box at 
the comer of Kent Street. 

Then she returned to the house and sat down to reflect as 
to whether or not she should write another letter —namely, 
to the Mr. Henry Graves of Kosham, who, according to 
Joan’s story, was the author of her trouble, enclosing in it 
the epistle which the girl had composed at the coinmdllce- 
ment of her delirium. Finally she decided not to do so at 
present, out of no consideration for the feelings of this 
wicked and perfidious man, but because she could not see 
that it would serve any useftil purpose. If dean’s relations 
did not come forward, then it would-be time enough to 
appeal to him for the money to luirse or to bury her. Or 
even if they did come forward, then she might still appeal 
to him — that is,*’if Uoan recovered—to save her from the 
results of his evil doings and her folly by making her his 
wife. Until these issues were decided one way or another, 
it seemed to Mrs. Bird, who did 'not lack shrewdness and a 
cSlain knowledge of the worl^, that it would be wisest to 
keep silent, more especially in view of the fUct that, as the 
' doctor had pointed out, the 'l^'hole tale might be &e imagin¬ 
ing of a mind diseased. 
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And here it may be convenient to say that some weeks 
went by before it Was known for certain whether Joan 
would die or live. Once or twice she was in considerable if* 
not in imminent danger; moreover, after periods of distinct 
improvement, she twice suffered from relapses. But in the 
end her own splendid constitution and youth, aided by the* 
care and skill Avith which she was nursed, pulled her through 
triumphantly. When her return to life and health was 
assured, Mrs. Bird again considered the qiiestion of the 
advisability of communicating with Henry in the interests 
of her patient. 


CHArTEE, XXVII. 

LUCK AT LAST. 

Ok the morning after the posting of Mrs. Bird’s letter, 
Mrs. Giilingwater was sitting at breakfast in the parlom- of 
the Crown and Mitre, in no happy franre of mind. 
Thiffgs had gone very ill with her since Joan disappeared, 
some months previously. To begin with, the ample allow¬ 
ance that Mr. Levinger had been in the habit of paying for 
his ward’s support no longer found its way into her pocket, 
and the sums received from that quarter were now inconsid¬ 
erable, amounting indeed to a remission of rent only. Then, 
try as she would, she could not extract another farthing 
from Samuel Kock, who, in fact, had shown the very nas¬ 
tiest temper when she ventured to aSk him for a trifle, 
having gone so far as to allege* that she had been playing a 
double game with him as to Joan, and was concealing from 
him the secret of that young lady’s whereabouts.*’ 

“Look here, mum,” he hjqi said in conclusion, “uyolt 
want money y<SU must give value, do you understand ? At 
present you have had lots of i^oney out of me, but I have 
had precious little value out oi^ you. On the ^v that vou 
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tell me Joan’s true address there will be five-and^twenty 
sovereigns to go into your pocket. 'Look, I kee^ them 
‘ready,”— and going to a drawer he unlocked it and showed 
her tile gold, at which Mrs. Gillingwater glared avari¬ 
ciously. “ Yes, and on the day that I marry her there’ll be 
fifty more to follow. Don’t you be afraid but what I can 
afford it and will keep my word. But till I get that 
address you sha’n’t have a sixpence—no, not if it was to 
save you from the poorhouse.” 

“ I tell you, Mr. Rock, that I have no more notion where 
she has flitted to than a babe unborn. If any one knows, 
its old Levinger or Sir Henry.” 

“ And if they know, they keep their mouths shut,” said 
Samuel. “ Well, ma’am, you have got my answer, so now I 
will wish you good morning. When you can let me have 
that address I shall be glad to see you, but till then perhaps 
you’ll keep clear, as it don’t look well for a married woman 
to be always hanging about my house.” 

‘f'Any one with a grain of sense in his head might be 
pretty certain that she wasn’t hanging after an oily-tongued 
half-bred saint like you,” retorted Mrs. Gillingwater furiously. 
“ I don’t wonder that Joan never could abide you, that I 
don’t, with your sneaking, siiutfling ways, and youf eye 
cocked round the comer. She hates the sight of you, and 
that’s why she’s run away. She hates you as much as she 
loves Sir Henry, and small blame to her: ay, you may turn 
green with jealousy if you like, but it’s true for all that. 
She’d rather run a mile barefoot to kisg his little Anger ti^ 
she would be carried in a coach-and-four to marry you. So 
there, you put that in your pipe and smoke it, Mr. Bock! ” 
And she retire'U, llamming the office and ki^hen doors 
behind her. , » 

When her just wrath against Samuel had subsided,’ Mrs. 
GUliijgwater considered the position, and since she must 
get money by hook or by crook, she determined to renew her 
attack upon rienry, this time by letter. Accordingly she 
wrote a long and rambling epistle, wherein among other 
things she accused, him of u e abduction of her niece, mildly 
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suggesting even that^he had' murdered her in order to hide 
his misdeeds. The letter ended with a threat that she would 
publish his true “karacter” from one end of the coxmtyto' 
the other unless the^um of ten pounds was immediately 
forthcoming. In a few days the answer came; but on open¬ 
ing it Mrs. Gillingwater discovered, to her disgust and dis¬ 
may, that it was from a firm of lawyers, who informed her 
in the most pointed language that if any further attempt 
was made to blackmail their client she would be prosecuted 
with the utmost rigour of the law. 

All this was bad enough, yet it was but a beginning of 
troubles. Since Joan’s departure Mr. Gillingwater had been 
drunk at least twice as often as usual — as he declared in 
his sober moments, and with some truth, in order to console 
himself for the loss of Joan, who was the one human creature 
to whom he was attached. One of these drinking bouts 
culminated in his making a furious attack, in the bar of the 
Crown and Mitre, upon a customer who was also drunk. 
For this assault he was fined at the petty sessions; amj on 
the matter coming before the bench on licensing day, his 
license to keep a public-house, that already had been twice 
endorsed by the police, was taken away from him, — which 
me^t, of course, that the Crown and Mitre was closed, 
as a place of refreshment for man and beast for so long as 
the landlord, Mr. Levinger, chose to allow him to occupy it. 

No wonder, then, that on this morning of the receipt of 
Mrs. Bird’s letter Mrs. Gillingwater was depressed in mind 
as she sat drinking her tea and trying to master an invitation 
from no less a person than “ Victoria, by the grace of God, 
etc.,” to attend a county court and show cause why she 
should noj!; pay a certain sum pf four pohnds three and nine- 
pence halfpenny, with costs, for various, necessaries of life 
bought by and duly delivered to her, the said defendant. 

Hearing a knock at thd door, Mrs. GillingWhter threw 
dovm the summons with an expression tl't was more lore!?" 
ble than polite—having reference, indeed, *to the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of her jcugust sovereign and of all' 
those who administer justice under her. Then, having looked 
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carefully through the window to make^sure that her visitor 
was not another bailiff or policeman, she opened the door 
and took her letter. 

“ I don’t know the writing,” she muttered, turning it round 
jmd rovind suspiciously. “ It may be another of those dratted 
summonses, or something of that sort; I’ve half a mind to 
throw it into the fire and swear that I never got it, only 
then that fool of a postman would give me the lie, for I took 
it from him myself.” 

In the end she opened the letter and spelt through its 
contents with difficulty and ever growing astonishment. 

“ Well,” she said, as she put it down, “ here’s some luck 
at last, anyway. If that silly girl doesn’t go and die it will 
be hard if I don’t turn an honest penny out of her, now that 
I know where she’s got to. Samuel would pay up to learn, 
but it’s best to let him lie awhile, for I can work more out 
of him when she gets well again—if she does. I’m off up 
to the old man’s, for that’s the safest game: he’ll scareely 
bo^^" me out with this in my hand; and if I don’t give him 
a nip or two before I am done Avith him, the mean old scamp, 
then my fingers grow on my feet, that’s all! ” For be it 
known that on two recent occasions when Mrs. Gillingprater 
called, Mr. Levinger had declared himself not to be at 
home, and this when she could plainly see him standing by 
the study window. 

Beaching Monk’s Lodge in due course, Mrs. Gillingwater, 
who was not afflicted with Joan’s humility, Avent to the 
front door and rang the bell boldly. Its sound disturbed 
Mr. Levinger from his reading, and he stepped to the window 
to perceive her ^tai^ding on the doorstep, red and hot from 
her walk, and looking, as he thought, unusually large, 
coarse and violent.^ ' 

“There.is that dreadful woman again,” he said to himself, 
iti -easi’t bear the sight of her. I wonder now if, had she 
lived, poor Mary would have looked like her by this time. 
Perhaps,” and he sighed; then, opening the door, told the 
servant to say that he was not at home. 

She obeyed, end'presently there arose soujids of altercar 
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tion. “ It ain’t no use, you impudent barefaced thing, for 
you to stand there allying your soul away, when I saw him 
with my own eyes,” shrilled the rough voice of Mrs. Gil- 
lingwater. 

“Not at home: them’s my orders,” answered the girl with 
warmth, as she attempted to shut the door. ' 

“No, you don’t, hussy!” retorted the visitor, thrusting 
her foot between it and the jamb. “I’ve got some orders 
for you too. You go to your master and tell him that I 
must see him, about Joan Haste, and if he won’t let me in 
I’ll holler what I’ve got to say outside the house.” 

Alarmed by the violence of her antagonist, the girl re¬ 
treated, and, returning presently, showed Mrs. Gillingwater 
into the study without a word. Here she found Mr. Lev- 
inger standing by the fire, his face white with anger. 

“ Be seated, Mrs. Gillingwater,” he said in a quiet voice, 
“and tell me what you mean by coming to make a disturb¬ 
ance here.” 

“ I mean that I want to see you, sir,” she answerec^ sul¬ 
lenly, “ and that I won’t be driven away from your door like 
a dog. Once for all I tell you, sir, that you’d better be care¬ 
ful how you treat me, for if you turn dirty to me. I’ll turn 
dirfy to you. It’s only the dead that don’t speak, sir, and 
I’m very much alive, I am.” Then she paused and added 
threateningly, “ You can’t treat me as I’ve heard say you 
did another, Mr. Levinger.” 

“Have you quite done?” he asked. “Very well, then; 
be so good as to ligten to me: you can tell nothing about 
me, for the best of all possible reasons, that you know 
nothing. On the other hand, Mrs. Gillingwater, I can, if 
necessary, tell something about you*—perhaps you may 
remember to what I refer, if »ot I can refresh your memory 
— all! I see that there is no need. A moment’s reflection 
will show you that you Are entirely in my po\fer. If you 
dare to make any attack ppon my character, or e^n 1Rr~ 
repeat such a disturbance as you have jifet caused, I will 
ruin you and drive you to the, workhouse, where, except for’ 
me, you would have been lon^ ago. In earnest of what I 
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say, your husband will receive to-morrow a summons for 
the rent that he owes ine, and a notice to quit my house. I 
trust that I have made myself clear.” 

Mrs. Gillingwater knew Mr. Levinger well enough to be 
aware that he would keep his word if she drove him to it; 
smd, growing frightened at the results of her own violence, 
she began to whimper. 

<‘You never would be so cruel as to deal with a poor 
woman like that, sir,” she said. “ If I’ve spoken rash and 
foolish it’s because I’m as full of troubles as a thistle-head 
with down; yes, I’m driven mad, that’s what I am. What 
with having lost the license, and that brute of a husband of 
mine always drunk, and Joan, my poor Joan, who was like 
a daughter to me, a^ying-” 

“What did you say?” said Mr. Levinger. “Stop that 
snivelling, woman, and tell me.” 

“Now you see, sir, that you would have done foolish to 
send me away,” Mrs. Gillingwater jerked out between her 
simulated sobs, “ with the news that I had to tell you. Not 
as I can understand why it should trouble you, seeing that 
of course the poor dear ain’t nothing to you; though if it 
had been Sir Henry Graves that I’d gone to, it wouldn’t 
have been surprising.” 

“Will you tell me what you. are talking about?” broke 
in Mr. Levinger, striking his stick upon the floor. “ Come, 
out with it: I’m not to be trifled with.” 

Mrs. Gillingwater glanced at him out of the comers of her 
eyes, wondering if it would be safe to keep up the game any 
longer. Coming to an adverse conclusion, she produced 
Mrs. Bird’s letter, saying, “ This is what told me about it, 
sir.” • * 

He took, or luther snatched, the letter from her hand, and 
read it through with eagerness. Apparently its contents 
moved him''deeply, for he muttered, “Poor girl! to think of 
Sot Being so ill I Pray Heaven^she may not die.” Then he 
sat down at the lable, and taking a telegram dorm, he filled 
'it in as follows: — 
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“ To Mrs. Bird, 8 Kent Street, London, W. 

“Your letter to Mrs. Gillingwater received. Spare no expense. 
Am writing by to-day’s post. 

“ Jamks Levijtoer, Monk's Lodge, Bradmonth." 

“Would you miud ringing the bell, Mrs. GillingwaterV**’ 
said Mr. Levinger, as he re-read the telegram and, placing it 
in an envelope, directed it to the postmaster at Bradmouth. 
“No, stay; I will see to the matter myself.” And he left 
the room. 

Presently he returned. “ I do not know that I need keep 
you, Mrs. Gillingwater,” he said, “ or that I have anything 
more to say. I shall do my best to look after your niece, 
and I will let you know how she goes on.” 

“ Thank you, sir; and about the rent and the notice ? ” 

“ At present, Mrs. Gillingwater, I shall dispense with both 
of them. I do not wish to deal hardly with you unless you 
force me to it. I suppose that you are in a bad way, as 
usual ? ” 

“ Well, yes, sir, I am. In fact, I don’t quite know what 
I can do unless I get a little help.” 

“ Ten pounds ? ” suggested Mr. Levinger. 

“^'hat will tide me over for a bit, sir.” 

“Very well, then, here you are,” and he produced the 
money. “But mind, I give you this for the sake of old 
associations, little as you deserve it; and if there is any 
more trouble you will get nothing further from me. One 
more thing: I expect you to hold your tongue about poor 
Joan’s illness and lier address — especially to Sir Henry 
Graves and Mr. Bock. Do you understand me ? ” 

“ Perfectly, sir.” 

“ Then remember what I say, and good morning; if you 
want to communicate with me again, you had better write.” 

Mrs. Gillingwater departed humbly enough, dJropping an. 
awkward courtesy at the door. 

.“Like the month of March, she came in like a lion and 
has gone oiit like a lamb,” rejected Mr. Levinger as the ' 
door closed behind her. “ She is a dangerous woman, but 
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It makes me shudder to think of the fkte of anybody who 
fell into the power of such a person. And now about this 
poor girl. If she were to die many complications would be 
avoided; but the thing is to keep her alive, for in the other 
event I should feel as though her blood were on my hands. 
Much as I hate it, I think that I mil go to town and see 
after her. Emma is to start for home to-morrow, and I can 
easily make an excuse that I have come to fetch her. Let 
me see: there is a train at three o’clock that Avould get me 
to torni at six. I could dine at the hotel, go to see about 
Joan afterwards, and telegraph to Emma that I would fetch 
her in tiine for the eleven o’clock train to-morrow morning. 
That will fit in very well.” 

Two hours later Mr. Levinger was dn his road to London. 

Mrs. Gillingwater returned to Bradmouth, if not exactly 
jubilant, at least in considerably better spirits than she had 
ieftrit. She had wrung ten ijoimds out of Mr. Levinge^, 
which in itself was something of a triiunph; also she had 
hopes of ether pickings, for now she knew Joan’s address, 
which it seemed was a very maiketable Commodity. At 
present she had funds in hand, and therefore there wak no 
need to approach Samuel Eock — which indeed she feared 
to do in the face of Mr. Levinger’s prohibition; still it com¬ 
forted her not a little to think tiiat those five-and-twenty 
sovereigns also were potentially her ovui. 


CHAPTEK XXVIII. 

. ‘ 

THE I'BICE OF INNOCENT BLOOD. 

A'wioNTH went by, and at thp end of it every farthing of 
Mr. Levinger’s fen pounds was spent, for the most part in 
■ satisfying creditors who either had sued, or were threatening 
to sue, for debts owing to them. Finding herself once more 
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Iwithout resources,, Mrs.'Gillingwater concluded' lihal: it 
was time to deal with Bamuel Bock, taking the chance of 
her breach of confidence being found out and yisited upon 
her by Mr. Levinge:^ Accordingly, towards dusk one even¬ 
ing—for she did not wish her errand to be observed ^ 
the curious — Mrs. Gillingwater started upon her mission to 
Moor Barm. 

Moor Farm is situated among the wind-tom firs that line 
the ridge of ground which separates the sea heath between 
Bradmouth and Ramborough from the meadows that stretch 
inland behind it. Perhaps in the whole county there is 
no more solitary or desolate building, with its outlook on to 
the heath and the chain of melancholy meres where Samuel 
had waylaid Joan, beyond which lies the sea. The view to 
the west is more cheerful, indeed, for here are the meadows 
where runs the Brad; but, as though its first architect had 
determined that its windows should look on nothing pleas¬ 
ant, the house is cut ofE from this prospect by the straggling 
farm buildings and the fir plantation behind them. • 

The homestead, which stands quite alone, for all the 
labourers employed about the place live a mile or more 
aw^ in the valley, is large, commodious, and massively built 
. of gi-ey stone robbed from the mins of Ramborough. When 
the Lacons, Joan’s ancestors on the mother’s side, who once 
had owned the place, went bankmpt, their land was bought 
by Samuel Rock’s grandfather, an eccentric man, but one 
who was very successful in his business as a contractor for 
the supply of hay to His Majesty’s troops. After he had 
been the possessor of Moor Farm for little more than a year, 
this James Rock went suddenly mad; and although his in¬ 
sanity was of a dangerous character, for reasons that were 
never known his wife would not consenj! to his removal to 
an asylum, but preferred to confine him in the house, some 
of the windows of which afe still secured py iron bai-g.^ The 
end of the tale was tragic, ^or one night the maniac, having 
first stunned his keeper, succeeded in murdering his wife 
while she was visiting him. ,This event took place some 
seventy.years before the date of the present story, but the 
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■ lapse of two generations has not suflSced to dispel the evil 
associations connected with the spot, and that portion of the 
house where the murder was committed has remained unin¬ 
habited from that day to this. 

Mrs. Gillingwater was not a person much troubled by 
imaginative fears, but the aspect of Moor House as she 
approached it on that November evening affected her nerves, 
rudimentary as they were. The day had been very stormy, 
and angry rays from the settitig sun shone through gaps in 
the line of naked firs behind the house, and were reflected 
from the broken sky above on to the surface of the meres 
and of the sea beyond them. The air was full of the voices 
of wind and storm, the gale groaned and shrieked among 
the branches of the ancient trees; from the beach a mile 
away came the sound of the hiss of the surge and of the dull 
boom of breakers, while overhead a flock of curlews appeared 
and disappeared as they passed from sunbeam into shadow 
and from shadow into sunbeam, till they faded among the 
uncertain lights of the distance, whence the echo of their 
unhappy cries still floated to the listener’s ear. The front 
of the house was sunk in gloom, but there was still light 
enough to enable Mrs. Gillingwater, standing by the gate of 
what in other times had been a little pleasure garden,* but 
was now a wilderness overran with sea grasses, to note its des¬ 
olate aspect, and even the iron bars that secured the windows 
of the rooms where once the madman was conflned. No¬ 
body could be seen moving about the place, and she observed 
no lamp in the sitting-room. ^ 

“ I hope those brutes of dogs are tied up, for I expect 
Ac’s out,” Mrs. Gillingwater said to herself; “he’s fond 
of sneaking about alone in weather like this.” 

As the thought passed through her mind, she c'nanced to 
glance to her left, where some twenty paces from her, and 
beyond thfe intercepting bulk of the building, a red sun- 
■^eani pierced the shadows like ^a sword. There in the cen¬ 
tre of this sunbeam stood Samuel Rock himself. He was 
‘ wrapped in his long dark cloak that fell to the kn6es, but 
his hat lay on the ground beside him, and his upturned face 
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was set towards th* dying sun in such, a fashion that the 
vivid light struck full upon it, showing every line of his 
clear-cut features, every hair of the long- beard that hung 
from the square protruding chin, and even the motion of his 
thin lips, and of the white hands that he moved cease¬ 
lessly, as though he were washing them in the blood-red 
light. 

There was something so curious about his aspect that 
Mrs. Gillingwater started. 

“ hTow what’s he a-doing there ? ” she wondered: “ bless 
me if I know, unless he’s saying prayers to his master the 
devil. I never did see a man go on like that before, drunk 
or sober; — he gives me the creeps, the beast. Look, there 
he goes sneaking along the wall of the house, for all the 
world like a great black snake wriggling to its hole. Well, 
he’s in now, so here’s after him, for his money is as good as 
anybody else’s, and I must have it.” 

In another half-minute she was knocking at the door, which 
was opened by Samuel. 

“Who’s that ? ” he said. “ I don’t want no visitors at this 
time of day.” 

“It’s me, Mr. Eock — Mrs. Gillingwater.” 

“ Then I want you least of all, you foul-mouthed, lying 
woman. Get you gone, or I’ll loose the dogs on you.” 

“ You’d better not,” she answered, “ for I’ve something to 
tell you that you’d like to hear.” 

“ Something that I’d like to hear,” he answered, hesitating: 
“is it about her?” 

“Yes, it’s about her—all about her.” 

“ Come in,” he said. 

She entered, and he shut and locked the door behind her. 

“What are you ardoing tUht for?” tasked Mrs. Gilling¬ 
water suspiciously. 

“ Nothing,” he answered, “ but doors are best .lacked,, 
You can’t tell who will come through thfm, nor when, if 
they’re left open.” , 

“ That’s just another of hi» nasty ways,” muttered Mrs. 
Gillingwater, as she followed 1 pm down, the passage into the 
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sitting-room, which was quite dark except for some embers 
of a wood fire that glowed upon the hearth. 

“ Stop a minute, and I will light the lamp,” said her host. 

Soon it burnt brightly, and while Sqmuel was making up 
t^e fire Mrs. Gillingwater had leisure to observe the room, 
in which as it chanced she had never been before, at any rate 
since she was a child. On the occasions of their previous 
interviews Samuel had always received her in the office or 
the kitchen. 

It was long and low, running the depth of the house, so 
that the windows faced east and west. The fireplace was 
wide, and over it hung a double-barrelled muzzle-loading gun, 
which Mrs. Gillingwater noticed was charged, for the light 
shone upon the copper caps. There were two doors — one near 
the fireplace, leading to the offices and kitchen, and one by 
which she had entered. The floor was of oak, half covered 
with strips of matting, and the ceiling also was upheld by 
great beams of oak, that, like most of the materials in this 
house, had been bought or stolen from the Abbey at the time 
when it was finally deserted, a hundred and fifty years before. 
This was put beyond a doubt, indeed, by the curious way in 
which it had been the fancy of the builder to support these 
huge beams—namely, by means of gurgoyles that once had 
carried off the water from the roofs of the Abbey. It woidd 
be difficult to imagine anything more grotesque, or indeed 
uncanny, than the effect of these weather-worn and grinning 
heads of beasts and demons glaring down upon the occupants 
of the chamber open-mouthed, as though,, they were aboht tp 
spring upon and to devour them, ^ Indeed, according to a 
tde in Bradmouth, a child of ten, finding herself left alone 
with them for the* first time, was so terrified by th^ir grizzly 
appearance that she fell intott, fit. Tor the rest, the walls 
of the roonj were hung with a dingy paper,’and adorned with 
engrayijigs of a Scriptural character, diversified by prints 
taken from Fox’s “ Book of Mfirtyrs.” The furniture was 
good, solid and made of oajc, like everythiflg else in the 
place, with the sole exception of an easy chair, in which it 
was Samuel’s custoiq to smok^ at night. 
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“ I suppose, now, Mr. Eock,” said Mrs. Gillingwater, point¬ 
ing to the grinning*gurgoyies, “that you don’t find it lone¬ 
some up here at nights, with those stone parties for company?” 

“Kot a bit of it, Mrs. Gillingwater; why, I’ve known 
them all ever since 1 was a child, as doubtless others have 
before me, and they are downright good friends to me, thdy 
are. I have names for every one of them, and I talk to them 
sometimes too — now this and now that, as the fancy takes 
me.” 

“ Just what I should have expected of you, Mr. Eock,” 
answered Mrs. Gillingwater significantly; “not but what I 
dare say it is good training.” 

“ Meaning ? ” said Samuel. 

“ Meaning, Mr. Eock, that as it is getting late, and it’s a 
long and windy walk home, we’d better stop talking of stone 
figures and come to business—that is, if you have a mind 
for it.” 

“ By all means, Mrs. Gillingwater. But what is the busi¬ 
ness ? ” » 

“Well, it’s this: last time we met, when we parted in 
anger, though through no fault of mine, you said that you 
wanted Joan’s address: and now I’ve got it.” 

^ You’ve got it ? Then tell it me. Come, be quick! ” and 
he leaned towards her across the polished oak table. 

“ No, no, Mr. Eock: do you think that I am as green as 
an alder shoot, that you sWvld ask such a thing of me ? i; 
must have the money before you get the addi-ess. Do you 
^understand ? ” „ 

“I understand, Mrs. Gillingwater; but be reasonable. 
How can you expect me to pay you five-and-twenty pounds 
for what may be gammon after all ? ” * * 

“liv&ind-twenty pounds^ Mr. Eock! No such thing, 
indeed: it is fifty pounds I want, every farthing of it, or 
you get nothing out of me.” 

“ Fifty pounds 1 ” answered Samuel; “ then I don’^ think- 
that we qeed»taik no longer, Mrs. Gillingwater, seeing that 
I ain’t going to give you fifty^ppunds, no, not for the addresd 
of all the angels in heaven.” 
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“ I dare say not, Mr. Rook: they’d be precious little use to 
you when you’d, got them, either now or at any future time, 
t6' judge from what I knows of you ” — and she glanced 
significantly at the sculptured demons ^eneath the ceiling — 
“but you see Joan’s whereabouts is another matter, more 
especially since she isn’t an angel yet, though she’s been 
nigh enough to it, poor dear.” 

“ What do you mean by that, ma’am ? Is she ill, then ? ” 

“When I’ve got the fifty pounds in my pocket, Mr. Bock, 
I’ll be glad enough to tell you all about it, but till then my 
mouth is sealed. Indeed, it’s a great risk that I nui letting 
you know at all, for if the old man yonder finds it out, I 
think that he’ll be the ruin of me. Amd now, will you pay, 
or won’t you ? ” 

“ I won’t give you the fifty pounds,” he answered, setting 
his teeth; “ I’ll give yoti thirty, and that’s the last farthing 
which you’ll screw out of me — and a lot of money too, see¬ 
ing that there’s no reason why I should pay you any^ing 
at allc” 

“That’s just where you’re wrong, Mr. Rock,” she an¬ 
swered : “ not that I’m denying that thirty pounds is a lot 
of money; but then, you see, I’ve got that to sell that jjpu 
want to buy, and badly. Also, as I told you, I take risks 
in selling it.” 

“ What risks ? ” 

. “ The risks of being turned out of house and home, and 
being sold up, that’s all. Old Levinger don’t want' no one 
to know Joan’s address; I can’t tell you (Why, but he don’t, 
and if he finds out tliat I have let on, it will be a bad busi¬ 
ness for me. Now look here: I fancy that there is another 
person as wouldn’f .mind giving a trifle for this address, and 
if you’re so mean tjiat you won’t cash up, I shall t^e a 
walk out yonder to-morrow morning,” and she nodded in 
the direction' of Rosham. ' 

^“•Samuel groaned, for he knew that she was alluding to his 
rival. “I doubt ‘that he knojjrs it already, cArse .liim,” he 
said, striking his hand upeii the table. “Thirty-five— 
there, that’s the last.” 
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“ You’re getting %long, Mr. Rock, but it won’t do yet,” 
sneered Mrs. Gillingwater. “ See here now, I’ve got some¬ 
thing in my hand that I’ll show you just for friendship’s 
sake,” and producing^ Mrs. Bird’s letter, she read portions 
of it aloud, pausing from time to time to watch the effecj; 
upon her hearer. It was curious, for as he listened his face 
reflected the extremes of love, hope, terror and despair. 

“ O God! ” he said, wringing his hands, “ to think that 
she may be dead and gone fro'm me for ever! ” 

“If she were dead, Mr. Rock, it wouldn’t be much use 
my giving you her address, would it ? since, however fond 
you may be of her, I reckon that you would scarcely care to 
follow her tlwtt. No, I’ll tell you this much, she is living and 
getting well again, and I fancy that you’re after a live woman, 
not a dead one. This was written a month ago and more.” 

“ Thank heaven! ” he muttered. “ I couldn’t have borne 
to lose her like that; I think it would have driven me mad. 
While She’s alive there’s hope, but what hope is there 
in the grave ? ” Samuel spoke thus somewhat abse«tly, 
after the fashion of a man who commimes with himself, but 
all the while Mrs. Gillingwater felt that he was searching 
herewith his eyes. Then of a sudden he leant forward, 
and swiftly as a striking snake he shot out his long arm 
across the table, and snatched the letter from her grasp. 

“ You think yourself mighty clever, Mr. Rock,” she said, 
with a harsh laugh; “but you won’t get the address for 
nothing in that way. If you take the trouble to look you’ll 
sjee that I’ve tore i^ off. Ah! you’ve met your match for 
once; it is likely that I was going to trust what’s worth 
fifty pounds in reach of your fingers, isn’t it ? ” 

He looked at the letter and saw that she’ spoke truth. 

“ I didn’t take it for that,” Ije said, gnawing his hand with 
shame and vexation; “ I took it to see if there was a letter 
at all, or if you were making up lies.” And fie t^npw it 
back to her. , 

“ No dopbt you did, Mr. Roqk,” she answered, jeering at 
him. “Well, and now you’re satisfied, I hope; so how 
about them fifty sovereigns ? ” 
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“ Forty,” he said. 

“Fifty. Never a one less.” 

Samuel sprang up from his seat, and, coming round the 
table, stood over her. , ' 

, “ Look here,” he said in a savage whisper, “you’re pushing 
this game too far: if you’re a wise woman you’ll take the 
forty and go, or-” 

“Or what?” 

“ Or I’ll twist what I want to know out of that' black 
heart of yours, and not a farthing shall you get for it Per¬ 
haps you’ve forgotten that the door is locked and we are 
alone in the house. Yes, you might scream till you brought 
the roof down, but nobody would hear you; and scream you 
shall if I take hold of you.” 

Mrs. Gillingwater glanced at his face, and read something 
so evil on it, and in the lurid eyes, that she grew frightened. 

“ Very well,” she said, as unconcernedly as possible, “ I 
won’t stand out for a tenner between friends: doAfrn with 
the tash, and you shall have it.” 

“Ah! ma’am, you’re afraid of me now—I can feel it— 
and I’ve half a mind to beat you down; but I won’t. I’ll 
stand by my word. Now you write that address upon^this 
piece of paper and I’ll get the coin.” And rising he left 
the room by the door near the fireplace, which he took the 
precaution of locking behind him. 

“ The murdering viper! ” reflected Mrs. Gillingwater; “ I 
pinched his tail a little too much that time, and I sha’n’t be 
sorry to find myself outside again, though there’s precious 
little chance of that until he chooses, as he’s locked me in. 
Well, I must brazen it out now.” And somewhere from 

' I ( 

the regions of her ample bosom she produced the^ fragment 
that she had tom off Mrs. Bird’s letter, on which was written 
the address and a date. 

Presently Samuel returned holding a small bag of money 
in his hand, frop which he counted out forty sovereigns. 

“There’s the cash, ma’ain,” he said; “but before you 
touch it be so good as'to hand me that bit of writing; no, you 
needn’t be afrai^, I’il give you the money as I take the paper.” 
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“ I’m not afraid, Mr. Sock; when once I’ve struck a bar¬ 
gain I stick to it like an honest woman, and so, I know, will 
you. Never you doubt that the address is the right one; 
you can see that it is tom off the letter I read to you. Joan 
is there, and through*the worst of her illness, so the partjr 
she’s lodging with wrote to me; and if you see her I hope 
you’ll give her my love.” As she spoke she pushed the 
scrap of paper to him with her left hand, while with her 
right ihe drew the shining heap of gold towards herself. 

“Honest!” he said: “I may be honest in my way, Mrs. 
Gillingwater; but you are about as honest as other traitors 
who sell innocent blood for pieces of money.” 

“What do you mean by that, Mr. Rock?” she replied, 
looking up from her task of securing the forty sovereigns in 
her pocket-handkerchief. “ I’ve sold no innocent blood; I’d 
scorn to do such a thing! You don’t mean any harm to 
.Joan, do you ? ” 

“ No; ma’am, I mean her no harm, unless it’s a harm to 
want to make her my wife; but it would have been aU one 
to you if I meant to murder her and you knew it, so your 
sin is just as great, and verily the betrayers of innocent 
blood shall have their reward,” and he pointed at her with 
hislong fingers. “ I’ve got what I want,” he went on “ though 
I’ve had to pay a lot of money for it; but I tell you that it 
won’t do you any good; you might as well throw it into the 
mere and yourself after it, as expect to get any profit out of 
that forty pounds, the price of innocent blood—the price 
of innocent blood.” Then once more Samuel pointed at 
iier and grinned msdiciously, till to her fancy his face looked 
like that of the stone demon above him. 

By now Mrs. Gillingwater was so fegAtened that for a 
moment or two she hesitated xs to whether it would not be 
wiser to return the money and free herself from the burden 
of a dreadful thought. Iri the end her avarice prevailed, as 
might have been expected, ^and without another word she 
rose and walked towards the front door\ which Samuel 
unlocked and opened for her, 

“Good-bye,” he said, as she went^down the passage. 
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i«TouVe done me a good turn, ma’am, and now I’m sure, 
"that I’ll mar^ Joan; but for all that a day shall come 
i#hen you will ymh. that your hand had been cut off before 
you touched those forty sovereigns:^ you remember my 
■v^ords when you lie a-dying, Mrs. Gillingwater, with all your 
deeds behind you and ^1 the doom before.”, 

Then the woman fled through the storm and the night, 
more terrified than ever she had been in her life’s day, nor 
did the gold that she clasped to her heart avail to comfort 
her. For Book had spoken truth; it was the price of inno¬ 
cent blood, and she knew it. 


CHAPTEE XXIX. 

THKOUGH THE VAI.LET OE THE SHADOW. 

0 

Upoh his arrival in town, Mr. Levinger drove to a private 
hotel in Jermyn Street, where he was in the habit of staying 
on the rare occasions when he visited London. He dressed 
and dined; then, having posted a letter to Emma sta&g 
that he would call for her and Miss Graves on the following 
morning in time to catch the eleven o’clock train, and escort 
them home, he ordered a hansom and told the cabman to take 
him to 8, Kent Street. 

“It’s many a year since I have bee?, in this place,” h^, 
thought to himself with a sigh, as the cab turned out of the 
Edgware Eoad, “and it doesn’t seem much changed. I 
wonder how she came to go to another house. Well, I shall 
know the worst, or the best ofrit, presently.” Ancf again he 
sighed as the horse stopped with a jerk in front of ITo. 8. 

Teljjpg the man to wait, he ranfe the bell. The door was 
‘opened by Mrs. Bird herself, w^o, seeing an elderly gentli^ 
_man in a fur coat, dropped a ^polite courtesy. , 

“ Is this Mrs. Bird’s'hous*»,,pray ? ” he asked in his^gi^^ ’ 
voice, ' . . 
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“Yes, sir; I am Mrs. Bird.” . 

“ Indeed: then p&'haps you received a telegram from me 
this morning,—^.Mr. Levinger ?” • 

“ Yes, sir, it came safely, and I ordered some things on 
the strength of it. Will you be so good as to step in, sir ? 
I have heard poor Joan speak of you, though I never could 
make out what you were to her from her father down.” 

“ In a certain sense, madam, I am her guardian. Will you 
allow me to help you with that door ? And now, how is 
she ? ” 

“About as bad as she can be, sir; and if you ai-e her 
guardian, I only wish that you had looked after her a little 
before, for I think that being so lonesome has preyed upon 
her mind, poor dear. And now perhaps you’ll step upstairs 
into her sitting-room, making as little noise as possible. 
The doctor and the nurse are with her, and you may wish 
to see them; it’s not a catching fever, so you can come up 
safely.” 

He bowed, and followed Mrs. Bird to the little poom, 
where she offered him a chaii'. Through the thin double 
doors that separated them from the bedchamber he could hear 
the sound of whispering, and now and again of a voice, still 
strftng and full, that spoke at random. “ Don’t cut my ^ir,” 
said the voice: “why do you cut my hair? He used to 
praise it; he’d never know me Avithout my hair.” 

“ That’s her raving, poor love. She’ll go on in this kind 
of way for hours.” 

Mr. Levinger turned a shade paler. He was a sensitive 
^an, and these voices of the sick room pained him; more¬ 
over, he may have found a meaning in them. 

“Berhaps you will give me a few u’etadls, Mrs. Bird,” he 
said, dri^ving his chair close, to the window. “ You might 
tell me first how Joan Haste came to be your lodger.” 

So Mrs. Bird began, and told him all the stdry, from the 
day when she had seen Joan sitting upon her boi^’bn the 
opposite doorstep till the present hour—that is, she told, it 
to him witii certain omissions. 'i, Mr. Levinger listened atten¬ 
tively. 
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“ I was very wrong,*’ he said, when she had finished, “ to 
allow her to come to London in this Ifashion. I reproach 
myself much about it, but the girl was headstrong and — 
there were reasons. It is most fortunate that she should 
have found so kind a friend as you seem to have been to 
Her.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mrs. Bird severely, “I must say 
that I think you were wrong. London is not a place to 
throw a young woman like Joan into to sink or to swim, even 
though she may have given you some trouble; and if any¬ 
thing happens to her I think that you will always have it on 
your conscience.” And she put her head on one side and 
looked at him through her spectacles. 

Mr. Levinger winced visibly, and did not seem to know 
what to answer. At that moment the doctor came put of 
the sick room, leaving the door open; and, looking through 
it, Mr. Levinger saw a picture that he could never forget.. 
Joan was lying upon an iron bedstead, and on a chair beside 
it, sht’mmering in the light, lay the tumbled masses of her 
shorn hair. Her face was flushed, and her large eyes shone 
with an unnatural brightness. One hand hung downwards 
almost to the floor, and with the other she felt feebly at her 
head, saying in a piteous voice, “ Where is my hair ? What 
have you done with my hair ? He will never know me like 
this, or if he does he will think me ugly. Oh! please give 
me back my hair.” Then the nurse closed the door, and 
Mr. Levinger was glad of it. 

“This is the gentleman. Doctor,” said^Mrs. Bird, “who is^ 
interested in-” 

The doctor bowed stiffly; then, seeing what manner of 
man Mr. Leving^ ■^as, relaxed, and said, “I beg your 
pardon. I suppose Ijhat your interest in my patient is of a 
parental- character ? ” 

“Not ex^tly, sir, but I considet myself in loco parentis. 
Can you give me any informatipn, or perhaps I should say 
— any hope?” ‘ ‘ ^ 

“ Hope ? Oh yes —‘lots 9<^,it,” answered the doctor, who 
was an able middle-aged man of the brusque and kindly 
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order, one who understood his business, but took pleasure in 
disparaging both hiiflself and it., “ I always hope until I see 
a patient in his coffin. Not that things are as bad as that in 
this case. I trust that she will pull through — I fancy that 
she wiVL pull through | but all the same, as I understand that 
expense is no longer an object, I am going to get in a second 
opinion to-morrow. You see I am barely forty myself, and 
my experience is consequently limited,” and he smiled satir¬ 
ically. “ I have my views, but I dare say that they stand in 
need of correction; at any rate, without further advice I 
don’t mean to take the responsibility of the rather heroic 
treatment which I propose to adopt. The case is a some¬ 
what peculiar one. I can’t understand why the girl should 
be in this way at all, except on the hypothesis that she is 
suffering from some severe mental shock; and I purpose, 
therefore, to try and doctor her mind as well as her body. 
But it is useless to bore laymen with these matters. I can 
only say, sir, that I am deeply interested in the case, and 
will do my utmost to pull her through. I would rathe^that 
she had been at the hospital; but, on the whole, she is not 
badly off here, especially as I have succeeded in getting the 
best nurse for her that I know anywhere. Good night.” 

‘^ood night. Doctor, and whatever the issue, pray accept 
my thanks in advance, and remember that you need not 
spare money.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, sir — I sha’n’t. I’ll spend a thousand 
pounds over her, if necessary; and save your thanks at pres¬ 
ent, — three weeks hence it may be another matter, or there 
fnay be only the bill to pay. Well, I must be off. Good 
night. Perhaps, Mrs. Bird, you will send out for the things 
the nurse wants,” and he went. 

“Thatkeems a capable mar^” said Mr. Levinger; “I like 
the look of him. And now, madam, you will need some 
cash in hand. I have brought twenty pounds with me, 
which I suppose will be enough to go on with, without Touch¬ 
ing Joan’s mosey,” and he placed that sum*upon the table. 

“By the way, Mrs. Bird,” h% addod, “perhaps you will* 
be good enough to send me a*n6te or a telegram every day 
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informing me of your patient’s progress—here is my ad¬ 
dress— also to keep an account of ah sums expended, in 
which you can include an extra allowance of a pound a week 
to yourself, to compensate you for the trouble and anxiety to 
which this illness must put you.” 

' “ Thank you, sir,” she answered, courtesying—“ I call that 
very liberal; though, to tell you the truth, I am so fond of 
Joan that I would not take a fartliing if I could afford it. 
But, what between two deaf-and-dumb people to look after 
and her on my mind, it is no use pretending that I can get 
through as much dressmaking work as I ought; and so, as 
you seem well able to pay, I will put my pride in my pocket 
and the money along with it. Also I will keep you in¬ 
formed daily, as you ask.” 

"Two deaf-and-dumb people ?” 

“Yes, sir,” — and she told him about her husband and 
Sally. 

“ Really,” he said, when she had finished, surveying the 
fraiHittle woman with admiration, “you seem to have more 
than your share of this world’s burden, and I respect you, 
inadiim, for the way in which you bear it.” 

“ Not a bit, sir,” she answered cheerily; “ while it pleases 
God to give me my health, I wouldn’t change places tvith 
the Queen of England and all her glory.” 

“ I admire you still more, Mrs. Bird,” he answered, as he 
bowed himself out politely; “ I wish that everybody could 
face their trials so cheerfully.” But within himself lie said, 
“ Poor Joan ! no Avonder she was wretched, shut up in this 
dreadful little house with deaf-and-dumb folk for compan¬ 
ions. Well, I have done all I can for her now, but I wish 
that I had begun earlier. Oh! if I coirld have the last twenty 
years over again, things would be very different to-day.” 

Mrs. Bird was delighted with Mr. Levinger. Never before, 
as she explained presently with much gesticulation to Jim, 
had she met so charming, so handsome, so thoughtful, and 
so liberal an elderly gentleman.' 

' “ But,” gesticulated Jim back, “ if he is all this, why 

didn’t he look after Joan better before ? ” — a question that 
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Ms wife felt herself^ imable to answer, beyond saying that 
Joan and all connected with her were “most mysterious, 
my dear, and quite beyond me.” 

Indeed, now that she came to think of it, she saw that 
whereas she had given Mr. Levinger every information in 
her power, he had imparted none to her. To this moment 
she did not know what was the exact relationship in which 
he stood towards Joan. Though there were many dissimi¬ 
larities between them, it had struck her, observing him, 
that his eyes and voice were not unlike Joan’s. Could he 
be her father ? And, if so, how did it come about that he 
had allowed her to wander to London and to live there 
unprotected ? Like the rest, it was a mystery, and one that 
after much cogitation Mrs. Bird was forced to give up as in¬ 
soluble, though on the whole she came to the conclusion that 
her visitor was not a blood relation of Joan. 

Mr. Levinger duly carried out his programme, and on the 
morrow escorted his daughter and Ellen back to Bradmouth. 
He did not, however, think fit to tell them the true cause of 
his visit to London, which he accounted for by saying that he 
had come up to bargain with a dealer in curiosities about 
some ancient British ornaments that were on the market. 
No^ oddly enough, did Ellen chance to mention that she 
had seen Joan selling mantles at Messrs. Black and Parker’s; 
the fact being that, as regards this young woman, there 
reigned a conspiracy of silence. Neither at Rosham nor at 
Monk’s Lodge was her name ever mentioned, and yet she 
was seldom out of the minds of the members of either of 
those households. Ellen, when the preparations for her 
approaching marriage allowed her time for thought, never 
ceased to congratulate herself upon her*prSsence of mind in 
preventing the recognition of tloan by Henry. It was clear 
to her that her obstinate brother had begun to fettle down’ 
and to see matters in a tttuer light, especially as r^arded 
Emma; but it was also clear that had he once found the 
missing Jpan there would have been new troubles. Well, 
he had not found her, so thatXjangCir was gone by. And 
Ellen rejoiced accordingly. 
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Mrs. Bird kept her promise, writing and telegraphing 
regularly to Mr. Levinger to inform him of Joan’s progress, 
indeed, for some time the messenger from the Bradmouth 
post-office arrived almost daily with a yellow envelope at 
Monk’s Lodge. One of these telegrams Emma opened by 
chance, as her father happened to be out and the boy said 
that it required an answer. It ran: “ Patient had serious 

relapse last night. Doctor proposes to call in-” [here 

followed the name of a very eminent authority on such 
cases]—“ do you sanction expense ? Reply, Bird.” Emma 
was naturally quite unable to reply, and so soon as he came 
in she handed the telegram to Mr. Levinger, explaining why 
she had opened it. He read it, then said, with as much 
severity as he ever showed towards his daughter: — 

" I wish, my dear Emma, that in future you would be so 
kind as to leave my letters and telegrams alone. As you 
have opened it, however, and your curiosity is doubtless, 
excited, I may as well tell you that this is a business cypher, 
and ihas to do with notlung more romantic than the Stock 
Exchange.” 

“1 am very sorry, father,” she answered coldly—for, 
trasting as she was by nature, she did not believe him — “I 
will be more careful in future.” ® 

Then she left the room, feeling that another enigma had 
been added to the growing stock of family mysteries. 

Slowly the days went by, till at length it became clear to 
those who tended her that Joan wou(d recover from her 
illness. 

The last and greatest crisis had come and gone, the fever 
had left her, and sfie no longer wandered in her mind, but 
lay upon the bed atShadow o£ her former self, so ^eak that 
she could scarcely speak above a whisper. All day long she 
lay thus, staring at the dingy ceiling above her with her 
brown eyes, which, always large, now looked positively 
unnatural in her wasted face—a very pathetic sight to see. 
At times the eyes would fill with tears, and at times she 
would sigh a little, but she never smiled, except in acknowl* 
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edgment of some sqpioe of the sick room. Once she asked 
Mrs. Bird if any one had discovered that she was ill, or 
come to see her, and on receiving a reply in the afBrmative, 
asked eagerly,— , 

« Who ? WhsA was his name ? ” 

“ Mr. Levinger,” the little woman answered. 

It is very kind of him,” Joan mnrmured, and turned her 
head upon the pillow, where presently Mrs. Bird saw such 
a mark as might have been left by the falling of a heavy 
raindrop. 

Then it was that Mrs. Bird’s doubts and difficulties began 
afresh. From what she had heard while attending on Joan 
in her delirium, she was now convinced that the x)oor girl’s 
story was true, and that the letter which she had written 
was addressed not to any imaginary person, but to a living 
man who had worked her bitter wrong. This view indeed 
was confirmed by the doctor, who added, curiously enough, 
that had it not been for her condition he did not believe that 
she would have lived. In these circumstances the qufction 
that tormented Mrs. Bird was Avhether or no she would do 
right to post that letter. At one time she thought of laying 
the^matter before Mr. Levinger, but upon consideration she 
refrained from so doing. He was the girl’s guardian, and 
doubtless he knew nothing of her disgrace. Why, then, 
should she expose it, unless such a step became absolutely 
necessary ? Ultimately he would liave to be told, but there 
seemed no need to tell him until an appeal to the man’s 
Jionour and pity had failed. After much thought Mrs. Bird 
adopted a third course, and took the doctor into her confi¬ 
dence. He was a man of rough mannas, j)lain speech, and 
good heart, and her story did not in the least surprise him. 

“There’s nothing wonderffll about this, Mi-s. Bird,” he 
said/ “I have seen the same thing with varialjnns dozens 
of times in my twenty yeais of experience. It’s no yoirr 
starting off to call this man n scoundrel aijd a brute. It’s 
fashionablje, I know, but it does not follow that it is accu-, 
rate: you see it is just possible that the girl may have been 
to blaaqiB herself, poor dear. However, jhe i|P in a mess, and 
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the thing is to get her out of it, at the expense of -the man 
if necessary, for we are interested in her and not in him. 
Cthat letter of hers is a beautiful production in a queer kind 
of way, and ought to have an effect on the individual, if he 
i^ not already married, or a bad lot—6oth of which things 
are probable. I tell you what, I will make a few inquiries 
about him, and let you know my opinion to-morrow. What 
did you say his name was? Henry Graves? Thanks; 
good-bye. No, no opiate to-night, I think.” 

On the following day the doctor returned, and having 
visited Joan and reported favourably of her progress, he 
descended to the front parlour, where Mrs. Bird was waiting 
for him. 

“She’s getting on well,” he said—“a good deal better 
than I expected, indeed. Well, I have looked up Sir Henry 
Graves, for he’s a baronet. As it chanced, I came' across a 
man at the hospital last night who used to stay with his 
father down at Eosham. The old man. Sir Ee^nald, died a 
few months ago; and Henry, the second son—for his elder 
brother broke his neck in a steeplechase—succeeded him. 
He is, or was, a captain in the Navy, rather a distinguished 
man in a small way; and not long ago he met with an acci¬ 
dent, broke his leg or something of that sort, and was ‘laid 
up at an inn in a place called Bradmouth. It seems that he 
is a good sort of fellow, though rather taciturn. That’s all 
I could find out about him.” 

“Joan comes from Bradmouth, and she lived in an inn 
there,” answerd Mrs. Bird. ^ 

“Oh! did she? Well, then there you have the whole 
thing; nothing could? be more natural and proper, or rather 
improper.” 

“ Perhaps so, sir,l’ said Mrt. Bird reprovingly;though, 
begging yqur pardon, 1 cannot see that this is a matter to 
joke sjjont.* What I want to know now is — shall I send 
the gentleman that letter ? ” 

The doctor mhbed his nose reflectively and answered, “ If 
yoii do he will probably pul/'jt at the back of the &e; but 
so far as I can ^Jud^e, being of course totally unacquainted 
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with the details, it, can’t hurt anybody much, and it may 
have a good efiEect. She has forgotten that she ever wrote 
it, and you may be sure that unless he acts on it he won’t 
show it about the ne^hbourhood. Yes, on the whole I think 
that you may as well send it, though I dare say that it wiJI 
put him in a tight place.” 

“ That is where I should like to see him,” she answered, 
pursing up her lips. 

“ I dare say. You’re down on the man, are you not, Mrs. 
Bird ? And so am I, speaking in a blessed ignorance of the 
facts. By all means let him be put into a tight place, or 
ruined, for anything I care. He may be comparatively inno¬ 
cent, but my sympathies are with the lady, whom I chance 
to know, and who is very good looking. Mind you let me 
know what happens — that is, if anything does happen.” 

That afternoon Mrs. Bird wrote her letter, or rather she 
wrote several letters, for never before did the composition 
of an epistle give her so much thought and trouble. In the 
end it ran as follows:— 


“Sib,— 

“ I am venturing to take what I dare say you will think a great lib¬ 
erty, and a liberty it is, indeed, that only duty drives me to. For 
several months a girl called Joan Haste has been staying in my house 
as a lodger. Some weeks ago she was taken seriously ill with a brain 
fever, from which she has nearly died; but it pleased God to spare 
her life, and now, though she la weak as water, the doctor thinks that 
she will recover. On the night that she became ill she returned home 
not at all herself, and made a confession to me, about which-I need 
say nothing. Afterwards she wrote what I enclose to you. You will 
see from the wording of it that she was off her head when she did it, 
and now I am sure that she remembers noehing of it. I found the 
letter and kept it; and partly from what fell from her lips while she 
was delirious, partly because of t>ther circumstances, I became sure 
that you are the man to whom that letter is addressed. U I have made 
any mistake you must forgivi^me, and I beg that you '^^ill then return 
the enclosed and destroy my letter. If, sir, I have not malle a mis¬ 
take, then I hoqp that you will s»e fit to act like amhonest man towards 
poor Joan, who, whatever her faulty may be — and such as they are 
you are-the cause of them — is as>good-hearted as ^e is sweet and 
beautiful. It is not for me to judge you or ropro^h you; but if you 
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can, I do pray you to act right by this poor girl, who otherwise must 
be rained, and may perhaps drift into a life of sin and misery, the 
responsibility for which will be upon your hands. 

“ Sir, I have nothing more to say: the paper I enclose explains 
everything. 

“ I am, sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“Jake Bird. 

“ P.S. —Sir, I may say that there is no need for you to hurry to 
answer this, since, even if you wished to do so, I do not think that it 
would be safe for you to sec Joan, or even to write anything that 
would excite her, for ten days at least." 


CHAPTEE XXX. 

BEAPIN6 THE WHIBI,WINI>. 

The day that Mrs. Bird wrote her letter to Henry was 
the day of Ellen’s marriage with Mr. Edward Milward. It 
was settled that the ceremony should he a quiet one, because 
of the recent death of the bride’s father — an arrangement 
which suited Lady Graves and her daughter very well, seeing 
that it was necessary to cut down the expenses to the last 
farthing. Indeed, the possibility of a financial esclandre at 
Eosham before she was safely married and independent of 
such misfortunes, haunted Ellen like a nightmare. Edward, 
it is true, was now perfectly in hand, and showed no further 
symptoms of backsliding. Still, slips between the cup and 
the lip are many, and in the event of a public scandal any¬ 
thing might happen. However private the marriage, it 
proved, in fact, impossible to dispense with a certain amount 
of the hospi^ity usual upon these occasions: thus a dinner 
must bfs, given to the tenants, and & reception held after the 
wedding to which all the neighbouring families were invited. 
In these prepara^ions Henry took but a smaJP part, though, 
as head of the family, it would be his duty to give away the 
bride and to receive tiie guests. This marriage, and,every- 
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thing connected with it, was hateful to him, but not the less 
on that account must he keep up appearances before the 
world. There had been no reconciliation between himsdlf 
and his sister, though outwardly they were polite and even 
affectionate to each other; and he had scarcely exchanged a 
word in private with his future brother-in-law since the diy 
when Edward read him a lecture upon morals and conduct. 

Thus it came about that not even Ellen herself was more 
anxious that the marriage shoixld be over and done with. 
As it chanced, the bride’s good luck did not desert her, and 
everything went smoothly. At the last moment, indeed, 
Edward showed some disposition to jib at the settlements, 
which, considering tliat the lady brought him nothing, were 
disproportionate and unfair; but Ellen’s lawyers, assisted 
by a judicious letter from herself, were equal to the emer¬ 
gency, and he grumbled and signed. 

At length, to everybody’s relief, the day came—one of 
those rare and beautiful November days when the falling 
leaves dropped silently as snowflakes through the crigp and 
sunlit air to the frosted grass beneath. Eosham church was 
full, and when the bride, looking very stately and handsome 
in her wedding robes, swept up the aisle on her brother’s 
arm, followed by her two bridesmaids, Emma Levinger and 
an aristocratic cousin of Mr. Milward’s, a low hum of admi¬ 
ration ran round the crowded pews. Then Edward, exceed¬ 
ingly imcomfortable in the newest of coats and the shiniest 
of boots, took his place by her side; the service began, 

^ Henry, wearing anything but an amiable expression of 
coimtenance, gave his sister away, and presently Mr. and 
Mrs. Milward were receiving the congratulations of their 
relatives and friends. 

The wedding took place atotwo o’cloqji, so that there were 
no speeches or breakfast, only a glorified tea with cham- 
pague, at which the rectortjf the parish, vice Sir HenryjQ-raves, 
who declared himself quite incapable of public s'peaking, 
proposed the<bride and briRegboom’s heaifbh in a few well-, 
chosen words and a Latin qjiotation. Edward responded, 
stuttering horribly, saying with much truth, but by mad- 
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vertence, «that this was the proudest mpmeut of his wife’s 
life,” whereat Henry smiled grimly and everybody else 
tittered. Then the company wandered olf to inspect the 
marriage offerings, which were “numerous and costly”; 
the newly married pair vanished, and reappeared in appro¬ 
priate travelling costume, to be driven away amid showers 
of slippers and rice, and after a little feeble and flickering 
conversation the proceedings terminated. 

Mr. Levinger and Emma were the last to go. 

“You look tired, Graves,” said the former, as his trap 
came round. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ I never was more tired in my life. 
Thank Heaven that it is done with ! * 

“ Well, it is a good business well over, and, even if you 
don^t quite like the man, one that has many advantages.” 

“I dare say,” Henry replied briefly. “Good-bye, Miss 
Levinger; many thanks for coming. If you will allow me 
to say so, I think that dress of yours is charming, with those 
shimijiering ornaments — moonstones, are they not ? ” 

“I am glad you like it. Sir Henry,” she answered, 
looking pleased. 

“ By the way. Graves,” broke in Mr. Levinger, “ can you 
come over next Friday week and stop till Tuesday ? You 
know that old donkey Bowles rears a few pheasants in the 
intervals of attending the public-house. There ought to be 
three or four hundred to shoot, and they fly high on those 
hillside covers—too high for me, anyway. If you can 
come. I’ll get another gun or two — theg-e’s a parson near 
who has a couple of pupils, very decent shots — and we’ll 
shoot on Saturday and Monday, and Tuesday too if you care 
for driven partridi5:e, testing the Sabbath.” 

“I shall be deligljted,” answered Henry eincer^ily. “I 
don’t think that I have any engagement; in fact, I am sure 
that I have'none,” and he looked at, Emma and, for the 
first timb that day, smiled genially. 

Emma saw the^loo^ and sniilej and wondered in Ijer heart 
■Whether it were the prospect ’iqf shooting the three or four 
hundred pheasants that “ flew high ” with which Henry was 
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delighted, or that of visiting Monk’s Lodge — and herself. 
On the whole she thought it was the pheasants; still she 
smiled in answer, and said she was glad that he could comd. 
Then they drove off, and Henry, having changed his wed¬ 
ding garments for a shooting coat, departed to the study, 
there to smoke the pipe of peace. 

That night he dined t6te-drt6te with his mother. It was 
not a cheerful meal, for the house was’disorganised and ves¬ 
tiges of the marriage feast were all about them. There had 
been no time even to remove the extra leaves from the great 
oval dining-table, and as Henry and his mother’s places were 
set at its opposite extremes, conversation was, or seemed to 
be, impossible. 

“I think that this is a little dismal, dear,” said Lady 
Graves, speaking across the white expanse of cloth, when 
the butler had served the dessert and gone. 

. “ Yes,” answered Henry; “ it reminds me of South Africa, 
where the natives talk to each other across the kloofs. Sup¬ 
pose that we go into the study, —we sha’n’t want a speaking 
trumpet there.” 

His mother nodded in assent, and they adjourned, Henry 
tak^g a decanter of wine with him. 

“ I think that it went off very well,” she said presently, 
when he had made up the fire. 

“ Oh, yes, I suppose so. You don’t mind my smoking, do 
you, mottier ? ” 

“ I know that you didn’t like the marriage, Henry,” she 
.went on, “nor do I altogether, for Edward is not — well, 
quite the class of man that I should have selected. But 
different people have different tastes, |uid I think that he 
will suit Ellen admirably. You see, she mil rule him, and 
she coula never* have got on with a maubwho tried to be her 
master; also he is rich, and wealth is necessary to her com¬ 
fort. I shall be very much surprised if she does noj make 
a great success of her marris^e.” 

“ Ellen would make a suc^ss’of anythin|, mother—even 
of Edward Mil ward. I have a great* admiration for Ellen,' 
but somehow I do not envy my brother-in-law his bargain. 
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though he has married a lady, which, strictly speaking, is 
more than he deserves. However, I dare say that he will 
find his place.” 

“ I ha,ve no doubt that they will settle it to their mutual 
satisfaction, dear; and, to look at the matter from another 
point of view, it certainly is a relief to me to know that 
your sister is removed out of reach of our troubles here.” 
And she sighed. ■ “ It- has been a great struggle, Henry, to 
keep up appearances so far, and I was in constant fear lest 
sometMng awful should happen before the marriage. One 
way and another, difficulties have been staved off j indeed, 
the fact that Ellen was going to become the wife of such a 
rich man—for he is very rich — has helped us a great deal. 
But now the money is done; I doubt if there is a hundred 
pounds to go on with, and what is to happen I am sure I do 
not know.” 

Henry puffed at his pipe, staring into the fire, and made, 
no answer. 

“Ifscarcely like to ask you, dear,” Lady Graves went on 
presently, “ but—have you in any way considered the matter 
of which we spoke together after your father’s funeral ? ” 

“ Yes, mcrther, I have considered—I have considered it a 
great deal.” * 

“And what conclusion have you come to, Henry?” she 
asked, making pretence to arrange her dress in order to con¬ 
ceal the anxiety with which she awaited his answer. 

He rose, and, although it was only half smoked, knocked 
out the contents of his pipe upon ^e ^ve-guard. Then he 
turned round and spoke suddenly, almost fiercely indeed. 

“ The conclusion which I have come to, mothesr, is that, 
taking everything inlo consideration, I ought to try my luck 
yonder. I don’t know that she will have me, indee*!! I think 
that she will be foolish if she does, but I’ll ask her. The 
other jhas vanished Heaven know s where; I can’t find her, 
and perhaps it is best that I shouldn’t, for if I did my reso¬ 
lutions might mSlt. And n6w,(if you don’t mind, let us talk 
‘of something else. 1“ will Ipt you know the end of the 
adventure in due course.” 
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Otte question, Henry. Are you going to Monk’s Lodge 
again ? ” 

“Yes, on Friday week. I have accepted an invitation t6 
stay there from Friday till Tuesday, or perhaps longer.” 

Lady Graves uttered a sigh of the most intense and heart¬ 
felt relief. Then she rose, and coming to where her son was 
sitting, she kissed him upon the forehead, murmuring, “ God 
bless you, my dear boy!—you have made me a happier 
woman than I have been for many a long day. Good night.” 

He returned his mother’s embrace, lit a bedroom candle 
for her, and watched her pass from the room and across the 
hall. As she went he noticed that her very gait seemed 
different, so great was the effect of his words upon her. Of 
late it had been uncertain, almost timid; but now she was 
walking as she used to walk in middle life, with grace and 
dignity, holding her head high. 

“ Poor mother! ” he thought to himself as he resumed his 
seat, “ she has had much to bear, and it is a comfort to be 
able to please her for once. Heaven knows that had I^lone 
been concerned I would have done it long ago for her sake. 
Oh, Joan, Joan! I wonder where you are, and why your eyes 
haunt me so continually. Well, wherever you may be, it is 
all over between us now, Joan.” And he put his hands 
before his face and groaned aloud. 

On the following morning, while Henry was dressing, the 
butler brought him up his letters, in accordance with the 
custom of the house, One by one, as the exigencies of his 
toilet gave him opportunity, he opened them and glanced 
through their contents. Some were eircul 9 ,rs, some were on 
business connected with the estate, two wSre invitations to 
shoot, and one was a bill for saddlery supplied to his brother 
three years before. 

“ That’s the lot, I think,” he said, and was cfushjng up 
the circulars preparatory to throwing them into t&e fire¬ 
place, wh^n another rather ^Ky letter, in*a common thin 
envelope and addressed in an,‘unformed handwriting, fell 
from ajuong them. He picked* it up and examined it, a 
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certain distrust of tiiis innooentrlook^ng epistle creeping 
into his.inind.; “I wonder what it is?” he thought to 
iimself: “ ano^er of Eeginald’s bills, or a fresh applica¬ 
tion for money from one of his intimate friends? Any way 
I don’t know the writing, and I have half a mind to tear it 
up unread. Letters that look like that always contain some¬ 
thing disa^eeable.” 

He threw it down on the dressing-table while he arranged 
his necktie, and hunted for a stud which had rolled under a 
chest of drawers. Indeed, the excitement of this wild pur¬ 
suit put the letter out of his mind till he went to brush his 
hair, when the inaccurate superscription of “ Sir H..Grave” 
immediately caught his eye, and he opened it at once. The 
first words that he saw were “ see fit to act like an honest 
man.” 

“As I thought,” he said aloud, “here’s another of Eegi¬ 
nald’s legacies with the bill inside.” And uttering an ex¬ 
clamation he lifted the letter to throw it into the fireplace, 
whes-its enclosure slipped out of it. 

Then Henry turned pale, for he knew the writing: it was 
Joan Haste’s. In five more minutes he had read both the 
documents through, and was sitting on his bed starine var 
cantly before him like a man in a trance. He may Have 
sat like this for ten minutes, then he rose, sajring in a per¬ 
fectly quiet voice, as though he were addressing the bodily 
presence of Mrs. Bird; — 

“Of course, my dear madam, you are absolutely right; 
the only thing to do is to marry her ^t once, and I ani 
infinitely obliged to you for bringing these facts to my 
notice; but I must say that if ever a man got into a worse 
or more unlucky scrape, I never heard of it.” And he 
laughed. 

Then he re-read Joan’s wandering words very carefully, 
and w}iile He did so his eyes filled with tears. 

“ My darling! What you must have suffered 1 ” he said, 
pressing the letfer against his Heart. “ I lovt you 1 love 
‘youl I would never'say it'.before, but I say it no^'onoe 
and for all, and I thank God that He has spared you and 
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you happy. Well, l3xe thing is settled now, and it pnly re¬ 
mains to carry It liurough. First of all my mother must "be 
told, which will be a pleasant business,—I am glad, by the 
way, thht Ellen has ^one before I got this, for I believe 
that I should have had words with her. To think of my 
looking at that cloak and never seeing the woman who wore 
it, although she saw me! I remember the incident perfectly 

well,, and one would have imagined- But so much for 

thought transference and the rest of it. Well, I suppose 
that I may as well go down to breakfast. It is a very 
strange world and a very sad one too.” 

Henry went down to breakfast accordingly, but he had 
little appetite for that meal, at which Lady Graves did 
not appear; then he adjourned to the study to smoke and 
reflect. It seemed to him that it would be well to settle 
th is matter beyond the possibility of backsliding before he 
saw his mother. Ringing the bell, he gave an order that 
the boy should saddle the pony and ride into Bradmouth 
in time to catch the midday post; then he wrote thus to 
Mrs. Bird: — 

“D^ah Madam,— 

“ I have to thank you for your letter and its enclosure, and I- hope 
that my conduct under the circumstances which you detail will not* 
he such as to disappoint the hopes that you express therein. I shall 
he very much obliged if you will kindly keep me informed of Joan's 
progress. I purpose to come and see her within a week or so; and 
meanwhile, if you think it safe, 1 beg that you will give her the en- 
.closed letter. Perhaps you will let me know when she is well enough 
to see me. You seem to have been a kind friend to Joan, for which 
1 thank you heartily. 

“Believe me to remain 

< ‘ Very faithfully yours, 

» “ Henby Qbavbs.” 


To Joan he wrote also as follows: — 

“ Bbabest Joax, — 

“ Some {nonths since you left ^radmoutb, and ifom that day to this 
I have heard nothing of you. This morning, however, I learned yourf 
address, and how terribly ill you b*aVB been. I have received also a 
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letter, or rather a portion of a letter, that you wrote to me on the day 
when the ferer took you; and I can only say Vhat nothing I erer read 
liBS touched me so deeply. I do not propose to write to you at any 
length now, since I can tell you more in half an hour than I could 
put on paper In a week. But I want to heg y^ou to dismiss all anxieties 
from your mind, and to rest quiet and get well as quickly as possible. 
Very shortly, indeed as soon as it is safe for me to do so without dis¬ 
turbing you, I hope to pay you a visit with the purpose of asking you 
if you will honour me by becoming my wife. I love you, dearest Joan 
—how much I never knew until I read your letter: perhaps you vrill 
understand all that I have neither the time nor the ability to say at 
this moment. I will add only that whatever troubles and difficulties 
may arise, I place my future in your hands with the utmost happiness 
and confidence, and grieve most bitterly to think that you should have 
been exposed to doubt and anxiety on my account. Had you been a 
little more open with me this would never have happened; and there, 
and there alone, I consider that you have been to blame. I shall ex¬ 
pect to hear from Mrs. Bird, or perhaps from yourself, on what day I 
may hope to see you. Till then, dearest Joan, 

“ Believe me 

“ Most affectionately yours, 

“Henry Graves.” 

By the time that he had finished and directed the letters, 
enclosing that to Joan in the envelope addressed to Mrs. 
Bird, which he sealed, Thomson announced that the ‘boy 
was ready. 

"Very well: give him this to post at Bradmouth, and 
tell him to be careful not to lose it, and not to be late.” 

The butler went, and presently Henry caught sight of his 
messenger cantering down the drive. 

“There!” he thought, “that’s done;‘'and so am I in a" 
sense. Now for my mother. I must have it out before my 
courage fails me.’f ‘ 

Then he went into the drfiwing-room, where he found 
Lady Graves engaged in doing up little boxes of wedding 
cake to be sent to various friends ,and coimections. 

She greeted him with a pleasant smile, made some little 
remark about thsroom being ^old, and throwing back the 
•long crape strings of ,her vnldow’s cap, lifted her face for 
Henry to kiss. 
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“Why, my dear boy, whafs the matter with you?” she 
said, starting as he Ubnt over her. “ You look so disturbed.” 

«I am disturbed, mother,” he answered, seating himself, 
«and so I fear you will be when you have heard what I 
have to tell you.” * 

Lady Graves glanced at him in alarm; she was well 
trained in bad tidings, but use cannot accustom the blood 
horse to the whip or the heart to sorrow. 

“ Go on,” she said. 

“ Mother,” he began in a hoarse voice, “ last night I told 
you that I intended to propose to Miss Levinger; now I 
have come to tell you that such a thing is absolutely 
impossible.” 

“ Why, Henry ? ” 

“Because I am going to marry another woman, mother.” 

“ Going to marry another woman ? ” she repeated, bewil¬ 
dered. “ Whom ? Is it that girl ? ” 

“Yes, mother, it is she—Joan Haste. You remember a 
conversation that we had shbrtly after my father’s de^th ? ” 

She bowed her head in assent. 

“ Then you pointed out to mo what you considered to be 
my duty, and begged me to take time to think. I did so, 
aiidf came to the conchtsion that on the whole your view was 
the right one, as I told you last night. This morning, how¬ 
ever, I have received two letters, the first news of Joan 
Haste that has reached me since she left Bradmouth, which 
oblige me to change my mind. Here they are: perhaps you 
will read them.” 

' Lady Graves tooS the letters and perused them carefully, 
reading them twice from end to end. Then she handed 
them back to her son. 

“ Do you understand now, :giother ? ” he asked. 

“Perfectly, Henry.” 

“And do you still think that’ I am wrong in Metermining 
to marry Joan Haste— whom I love ? ” 

“Ho, HenryI think thal^you are right if the girl desires 
it—sinod,” she added with a touch of bitterness, “it seems* 
to be conceded by the world tllat the duty which a man owes 
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to his parents and his family cannot be allowed to weigh 
against the duty which he owes to the partner of his sin. 
Oh 1 Henry, Henry, had you but kept your hands clean in 
this temptation as I know that you have done in others, 
these sorrows would not have fallen ujjon us. But it is use¬ 
less to reproach you, and perhaps you are as much sinned 
against as sinning. At least you have sown the wind and 
you must reap the whirlwind, and whoever is to blame, it 
has come about that the fortunes of our house are fallen 
irretrievably, and that yOU must give yoiu- honour and your 
name into the keeping of a frail girl who has neither.” And 
with a tragic gesture of despair Lady Graves rose and left 
the-room. 

“ Whether or not virtue brings its own reward I cannot 
say,” reflected Henry, looking after her, “ but that vice does 
so is pretty clear. It seems to me that I am a singularly 
unfortunate man, and so, I suppose, I shall remain.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE GATE OF PAEADISE. 

Fob some days Lady Graves was completely prostrated 
by this new and terrible misfortune, which, following as it 
did hard upon the hope of happier things, seemed to her 
utterly overwhelming. She dared not even trust herself to" 
see her son, but kept her room, sending a message to him to 
say that she was *an1^ell and did not wish to be disturbed. 
For his part Henry avoided ^e house as much as^possible. 
As it chanced, he had several invitations to shoot during 
this partictdar week, one of them coupled with an engage¬ 
ment fiy dine and sleep; and of all of these he availed him¬ 
self, though they brought •hii^L little enjoyqient. On the 
‘third morning after he had posted his letter, theVe came a 
short answer from Mrs. Bird, stating that Joan would be 
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TVjell enough to see him on the following Thursday or 
Friday; but from* Joan herself he received no reply. 
This note reached him on a Friday, just as he was starting 
to keep his aforesaid engagement to shoot and sleep. On 
Saturday he returned to Rosham to find that his mother 
had gone to town, leaving a note of explanation to be given 
to him. The note said:— 

“Dear Henkt,— 

“ 1 am going to London to stay for a few days with my old friend 
and your godmother, Lady Norse. Circumstances that have recently 
arisen make it necessary that I should consult with the lawyers, to see 
if it is possible for me to recover any of tlie sums that from time to 
time have been expended upon this estate out of my private fortune. 

I am not avaricious, but if 1 can obtain some slight provision for my 
remaining years, of course I must do so; and I desire that my claim 
should be made out legally, so as to entitle me to rank as a creditor in 
the bankruptcy proceedings which are now, I suppose, inevitable. 

“ If our affectionate mother, 

“E. Graves.” 

Henry put the letter into hia pocket with a sigh. Like 
everything else, it was sad and humiliating; but he was not 
sorry to find that his mother had gone, for he liatl no more 
wiA to meet her just now than she had to meet him. Then 
he began to wonder if he ought to take any steps to advise 
Mr. Leviuger of his intentions, so that the mortgagee might 
proceed to recover such portion of the capital advanced as 
the assets would realise. On the whole he determined to 
let the matter be for a while. He was sick to death of 
’arguments, reproacfies, and affairs; it worxld be time enough 
to face these and other disagreeables when he had seen Joan 
and was about to marry her, or had alrlady done so. There 
was no pressing need for hug.Ty. By Mr. Levinger’s help 
arrangements had been made under which the vacant farms 
were being carried on foB the present, and he‘had a little 
money in hand. He remembered, indeed, that he was 
engaged to st8,y at Monk’s juodge on the fellowing Friday. 
Well, he covdd telegraph from London making his apologies* 
and saying that he was detained*in town-by business, which 
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would save the necessity of writing an explanatory letter. 
One step he did take, however: he wrotfe to an old messmate 
of his who held an under-secretaryship in the Government, 
explaining the condition of the estate to which he had snc- 
ce^ed, and asking him to interest hi&iself to obtain him a 
consulship, no matter how remote, or any other suitable 
employflient. Also he put himself in communication with 
the Admiralty, to arrange for the commutation of his pen¬ 
sion, which of course was not liable for his father’s debts, so 
that he might have some cash in hand wherewith to start 
in married life. Then he composed himself to wait quietly 
at Eosham till the following Friday, when he purposed 
to go to town. 

Lady Graves’s note to Henry was true in substance, but 
it was not the whole truth. She was still an able and an 
energetic woman, and her mind had not been idle during 
those days when she kept her room, refusing to see her son. 
On the contrary, she considered the position in all its bear- ’ 
ings, recalling every word of her interviews with Henry, 
and oV Joan’s letter to him, no sentence of which had escaped 
her memory. After much thinking she came to a conclusion 
— namely, that while it would be absolutely useless to make 
any further attempt to turn Henry from his purpose, it wai by 
no means certain that the girl herself coixld not be appealed 
to with success. She recollected that, according to Henry’s 
story, Joan had all along declined to entertain the idea of 
marrying him, and that even in the mad rhapsody which 
Mrs. Bird had forwarded, she stated that she could never 
suffer such a thing, because it would Inean his ruin. Of* 
course, as she was well aware, should these two once meet 
it was probable, * it‘was almost certain, that Joan Haste 
would be persuaded to retrac^ her self-denying opdinance, 
and to allow herself to be made Henry’s wife and a respect¬ 
able member of society. The woman who was so circum¬ 
stanced* and did otherwise would be more than human, 
seeing that her own honour and the honoui; of her child 
■were at stake, and thqt consent meant social advancement 
to her, and the lifelong gratification of a love which, how- 
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ever guilty it might have been in its beginning, was evidently 
sincere. But if she* could be appealed to before they met, it 
might be different. At any rate it seemed to Lady Graves 
that the experiment was worth trying. 

Should she be justified in making such an appeal ? This 
girl had been wronged, and she had rights: could she theh 
be asked to forego tiiose rights ? Lady Graves answered the 
question in the affirmative. She was not a hard and worldly 
woman, like her daughter, nor was she careful of her own 
advantage in this matter, but her dead husband’s wishes 
were sacred to her and she had her son’s best interests at 
heart. Moreover, she was of oiunion, with Ellen, that a man 
has no right to undo his family, and bring the struggle of 
generations to an inglorious end, in order that he may gratify 
a personal passion or even fulfil a personal duty. It was 
better that this girl should be wronged, if indeed she was 
wronged, and that Henry should suffer some remorse and 
shame, than that a day should come when others would 
learn that the family had been ousted of its place an^ heri¬ 
tage because he had chosen to pay a debt of honour at their 
expense. 

The reasoning may have been faulty, and perhaps Lady 
Graves was not the person to give judgment upon a case in 
which she was so deeply interested; but, such as it was, it 
carried conviction to her mind, and she determined to act 
upon it. There was but one way to do this, — to seq the 
girl face to face, for she would trust nothing to letters. She 
had learned through Thomson tho butler that Henry was 
’not going to town for some days, and she must be beforehand 
with him. She had Joan’s address—that is, she had seen 
it at the head of Mrs. Bird’s letter, anft she would take the 
chance of her being well enough to repeive her. It was a 
' forlorn hope, and one that Lady Graves had no liking for; 
still, for the sake of all that had been and of all'that might 
be, she made up her mind to lead it. 

Henry’s letter reached Kent Street in due course, and' 
when she had read it Mrs. iSifd was a proud and happy 
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woman. She also had led a forlorn hope, and never in 
her wildest moments had she dreamed that the enemy 
would capitulate thus readily. She could scarcely believe 
her eyes: the wicked baronet, the penn^-novel villain of her 
imaginings, had proved himself to be an amenable creature, 
and as well-principled as any common man; indeed, she 
gathered, although he did not say so in as many words, that 
actually he meant to marry the victim of his vices. Mrs. 
Bird was dumfoundered; she read and re-read Henry’s note, 
then she examined the enclosure addressed to Joan, holding 
it to the light and trying to peep beneath the edges of the 
envelope, to see if perchance she could not win some further 
word of comfort. So great was her curiosity, indeed, that 
she looked with longing at the kettle boiling on the hearth, 
wondering if she would not be justified in reducing the gum 
upon the envelope to a condition that would enable her to 
peruse the writing within before she handed it seemingly , 
inviolate to Joan. But at this point conscience came to 
her rpscue and triumphed over her curiosity, devouring as 
it was. 

When first she read Henry’s letter she had determined 
that in the interests of Joan’s health the enclosure must not 
be given to her for some days, but by degrees she modified 
this decision. Joan was out of danger now, and the doctor 
said that she might read anything; srurely, therefore, it would 
be safe for her to peruse this particular sheet of paper. 
Accordingly, when the nurse came down to say that her 
patient was awake after her morning slqpp, and that if Mrs. 
Bird would sit with her, she proposed to take a walk in the’ 
Park till dinner-time, the little woman hurried upstairs 
with the precious* document in her pocket. Joan, who was 
sitting on the sofa, received her with a smile, and' held up 
her face to be kissed. 

“Hqw are you this morning, my dear? ” she asked, put¬ 
ting her head on one side and surveying her critically. 

“I feel strongfer than I h^ve^for weeks,” answered Joan; 
'«indeed, I believe that I am quite well again now, 'thanks to 
you and all your kindness.’^' 
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« Do you think that you aie strong enough to read a letter, 
dear?—because I have one for you.” 

“A letter?” said Joan anxiously: “who has taken tfie 
trouble to write to me ? Mr. Levinger ? ” 

Mrs. Bird shook her head and looked mysterious. 

“Oh! don’t torment me,” cried Joan; “give it me—give 
it me at once.” 

Then Mrs. Bird put her hand into her pocket and pro¬ 
duced Henry’s enclosure. 

Joan saw the writing, and her poor white hands trembled 
so that she could not imfasten the envelope, “ Open it for 
me,” she whispered. “Oh! I cannot see: read it to me. 
Quick, quick!” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry, my dear; it won’t fly away,” said 
Mrs. Bird as she took the letter. Then she put on her 
spectacles, cleared her throat, and began. 

“ ‘ Dearest Joan- ' Eeally, my love, do you not think 

that you had better read this for yourself ? It seems so — 
very —confidential.” 

“ Oh! I can’t; I must hear it at once. Go on, pray,” 

Thus encouraged, Mrs. Bird went on, nothing loath, till 
she reached the last word of the letter. 

^Well,” she said, laying it upon her knees, “now, that is 
what I call behaving like a gentleman. At any rate, my dear, 
you have been lucky in falling into the hands of such a man, 
for some would not have treated you so well,—having, 
begun wicked they would have gone on wickeder. Why, 
good gracious! w^^at’s the matter with the girl? She’s 
fainted, I do believe.” And she ran to get water, reproach¬ 
ing herself the while for her folly in letting Joan have the 
letter while she was still so weak. Sy \ht time that she 
returned-with the water, the»necessity,for it had gone by. 
Joan had recovered, and was seated staring into vacancy, 
with a rapt smile upon her face that, so thoug&l Mrs. Bird, 
made her look like an angel. * 

“You silly ^irl!” shesaijil: “ you gave Jhe quite a turn.’* 

“ 6 ive*me that letter,” answered Joan. 

Mrs.„Bird picked it up from the floor, where it had fallen. 
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and handed.it to her. Joan took it an^ pressed it to her 
breast as though it -were a thing alive—much, indeed, as a 
mother may be seen to press her new-born infant when the 
fear and agony are done with and love and joy remain. For 
a while she sat thus in silence, holding the letter to her 
heart, then she spoke :- 

“ I do not suppose that I shall ever marry him, but I don’t 
care now: whatever comes I have had my hour, and after 
this and the rest I can never quite lose him — no, not through 
all eternity.” 

" Don’t talk nonsense, Joan,” said Mrs. Bird, who did not 
understand what she meant. “Not marry him, indeed! — 
why shouldn’t you ? ” 

“Because something is sure to prevent it. Besides, it 
would be wrong of me to do so. Letting other things alone, 
he must marry a rich woman, not a penniless girl like me.” 

“ Oh! stuff and nonsense with your ‘ rich woman ’: the 
man who’ll go for money when he can get love isn’t worth 
a rowc.of pins, say I; and this one isn’t of that sort, or he 
would never have written such a letter.” 

“He can get both love and money,” answered Joan; “and 
it isn’t for himself that he wants the money — it is to s^ve 
his family. He had an elder brother who brought them to 
ruin, and now he’s got to set them up again by taking the 
girl who holds the mortgages, and who is in love with him, 
as his wife — at least, I believe that’s the story, though he 
never told it me himself.” 

“ A pretty kettle of fish, I am sure. Now look here, Joan, 
don’t you t^k silly, but listen to me, who am older than 
you are and have seeq more. It isn’t for me to blame you, 
but, whatever was the truth of it, you’ve done what isn’t right, 
and you know ^t. Well, it has^leased God to be kidd to you 
and to show jou a^way out of a mess that most girls never 
get clear of. Yes, you can become an honest woman again, 
and have the man you love as a husband, which is more 
than you deserve |»erhaps. iVhdt I have to say^s thj.s: don’t 
you be a fool and cut yofor o"?^ throat. These money matters 
are all very wellj but you have got nothing to do with them. 
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You get married, Jpan, and leave the /est to luck; it will 
come right in the end. If there’s one thing that’s more of a 
vanity than any other in this wide world, it is scheming and 
plotting about fortijnes and estates and suchlike, and in 
nine cases out of ten the woman who goes sacrificing her¬ 
self to put cash into her lover’s pocket—or her own either 
for that matter — does him no good in the long run, but 
just breaks her heart for nothing, and his too very likely. 
There, that’s my advice to you, Joan; and I tell you that 
if I thought that you would go on as you have begun and 
make this man a bad wife, I shouldn’t be the one to give 
it. But I don’t think that, dear. No; I believe that you 
would be as good as gold to him, and that he’d never regret 
marrying you, even though he is a baronet and you are— 
what you are.” 

“ Oh! indeed I would,” said Joan. 

“Don’t say ‘indeedI would,’dear; say ‘indeed I shall,’ 
and mind you stick to it. And now I hear the nurse coming 
back, and it is time for me to go and see about your dinner. 
Don’t you fuss and make yourself ill again, or she won’t be 
able to go away to-morrow, you know. I shall just write to 
thjs gentleman and say that he can come and see you about 
next Friday; so mind, you’ve got to be well by then. 
Good-bye.” 

Weak as she was still from illness, when her first wild joy 
had passed a great bewilderment took possession of Joan. 

As her body had beon brought back to the fulness of life 
from the very pit *f death, so the magic of Henry’s letter 
changed the blackness of her despair to a dawn of hope, by 
contrast so bright that it dazzled h^ ipind. She had no 
recollection of writing the letter to which Henry alluded; 
indeed,'had she been herself* she would never have written 
it, and even now she did not know What she hajjL told him or 
what she had left untold.* What she was pleased tojBonsider 
his goodness a,nd generosity in ^offering to make her his wife 
touched^er ftiost deeply, and she blessed film for &em, bui: 
neither the secret pleading ofil^er lo^e nor Mrs. Bird’s argu¬ 
ments convinced her that it would be right ^ take advantage 
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of'them. . The gate of what seemed to«be an earthly parar 
dise WM of*a sudden thrown open to her feet: beMnd her 
lay solitude, sorrow, sin and agonising shame, before her were 
peace, comfort, security, and that good report which every 
civilised woman must desire; but ought she to enter by that 
gkte ? A warning instinct answered “ No,” and yet she had 
not strength to shut it. Why should she, indeed ? If she 
might judge the future from the past, Fate would do heir 
that disservice; such happiness could not be for one so 
wicked. Yet—till the blow fell — she might please her 
fancy by standing upon the threshold of her heaven, and 
peopling the beyond witli unreal glories which her imagina¬ 
tion furnished without stay or stint. She was still too weak to 
struggle against the glamour of these visions, for that they 
could become realities Joan did not believe, — rather ^d she 
submit herself to them, and satisfy her sold with aMBe but; 
penetrating delight, such as men grasp in dreajoMA^^OSjMily 
one thing was she sure — that Henry loved "hOT^ aK in 
that l^owledge, so deep was her folly, she fou|^ reward for 
all she had undergone, or that could by any possibility be 
left for her to undergo; for had he not loved her; as she 
believed, he would never have offered to marry her. He 
loved her, and she would see him; then things must take 
their chance, meanwhile she would rest and be content. 


CHAPTEE XXXII. 

Tite Closing of the gate. 

While Lady Graves was standing at the Bradmouth' 
station on '{hat Saturday in November, waiting for the 
London^'crain, she saw a man whose face she knew and who 
saluted her with much humiltty.^ He was dressed in a semi- 
filerical fashion, in clothes made of smooth black cloth, and 
he wore a broad wide-awake, the only spot of colour abopt him 
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being a neck scarf of brilliant red, -wrliereof the strange in- 
congruiiy caught ancl offended her eye. For a long time 
she puzzled herself with endeavours to recollect who this 
individual might be. He did not look like a farmer; and it 
was obvious that he 'could not belong to the neighbouring 
clergy, since no parson in his senses would wear such a tiS. 
Finally Lady Graves concluded that he must be a dissent¬ 
ing minister, and dismissed the matter from her mind. At 
Liverpool Street, however, she saw him again, although he 
ti-ied to avoid her, or so she thought; and then it flashed 
across her that this person was Mr. Samuel Eock of Moor 
Farm, and she wondered vaguely what his business in 
London could be. 

Had Lady Graves possessed the gift of clairvoyance she 
would have' wondered still more, for Mr. Kock’s business 
was curiously connected with her own, seeing that he also 
had journeyed to town, for the first time in his life, in order 
to obtain an interview with Joan Haste, whose address he 
had purchased at so great a price on the previous daj^ As 
yet he had no very clear idea of what he should say or do 
when he* found himself in Joan’s presence. He knew only 
that he was driven to seek that presence by a desire which he 
was absolutely unable to control. He loved Joan, not as 
other men love^ut with all the strength and virulence of his 
distempered mwMe; and this love, or passion, or incipient in¬ 
sanity, drew him to her with as irresistible a force as a magnet 
draws the fragment of steel that is brought within its influ¬ 
ence. Had he knoyn her to be at the uttermost ends of the 
* earth, it would have drawn him thither; and though he was 
timid and fearful of the vengeance of Heaven, there was no 
danger that he would not have braved, andlio crime which he 
would ntiit have committed, that he might win her to himself. 

Till he learned to love Joan Samuel Eock had been as free 
from all human affections*as it is possible for a'man to be; 
there was no one creature for whom he cared, and, though he 
was naturallyiphssionate, hisflnt^rests and Ms strict religious 
training had kept him from giying way to the excesses that' 
in secret he brooded over and‘desired. During his early 
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manhood all his energies had been devoted to monej-making, 
and in the joy of amassing wealth and of overreaching his 
fellows in every kind of legitimate business he found conso¬ 
lation for the absence of all that in tl;^e case of most men 
x^akes life worth living. Then on one evil day he met 
Joan, grown from a child into a most lovely woman; and 
that which he had hidden in his heart arose suddenly and 
asserted itself, so that from this hour he became a slave 
boimd to the chariot-wheels of a passion over which he had 
lost command. The rebuffs that he had received at her 
hands served only to make the object of his affections dearer 
and more desirable in his eyes, while the gnawing ache of 
jealousy and the daily torment of long-continued disappoint¬ 
ment drove him by slow degrees to the very edge of madness. 
She hated him, he knew, as he knew that she loved his rival; 
but if only he could see her, things might yet go well with 
him, or if they did not, at least he would have seen her. 

But of all this Lady Graves was ignorant, and, had she 
known it, anxious though she was to win her end, it is prob¬ 
able that she would have shrunk from an enterprise which, 
if successful, must expose Joan Haste to the persecution of 
such a man as Samuel Rock, and might end in deliveijng 
her into his hands. 

On the following afternoon — it was Sunday — Lady 
Graves informed her hostess that she was going to visit a 
friend, and, declining the offer of the carriage, walked to the 
comer of the square, where she charteced a four-wheeled, 
cab, directing the driver to take her to Kent Street. As 
they crawled up %e ^^dgware Road she let down the window 
of the cab and idly watched the stream of passers-by. Pres¬ 
ently she started, foi among thb hundreds of faces she caught 
sight of that of Mr. Samuel Rook. It was pale, and she no¬ 
ticed tli^t as he Trent the man was' muttering to himself and 
glancing at the corner of a ^reet, as though ,he were seeking 
.some tufn with which he was hbt familiar. ” 

“ I wonder what tha'b person is doing here,” she thought 
to herself; “positively he seems^to haunt me.” Then the 
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cab went on, and presently drew up in front of No. 8, Kent 
Street. 

“ What a squalid-looking place! ” Lady Graves reflected, 
while she paid the m%n and rang the bell. 

As it chanced, Mrs. Bird was out and the door was an¬ 
swered by the little serving girl, who, in reply to the ques¬ 
tion of whether Miss Haste was in, said “Yes” without 
hesitation and led the way upstairs. 

“ Some one to see you,” she said, opening the door in front 
of Lady Graves and almost simultaneously shutting it behind 
her. 

Joan, who was seated on the horsehair sofa reading, or 
pretending to read a book, rose instinctively at the words, 
and stared at her veiled and stately-looking visitor. 

“Surely,” she said, “you are Lady Graves ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Haste, I am Lady Graves, and I have taken 
the liberty of coming to see you. I am told' that you have 
been ill.” 

Joan bowed her head and sank back upon the sofa, f)oint- 
ing towards a chair. At the moment she could not trust 
herself to speak, for she felt that the blow which she dreaded 
wa§ about to fall, and that Henry’s mother came as a mes¬ 
senger of ill. 

Lady Graves sat down, and for a while there was silence. 

“ I trust that you are better,” she said at length. 

“ Thank you, yes, your ladyship; I am almost well again 
now.” 

. “ I am glad of that. Miss Haste, for I do not wish to upset 

you, or retard your recovery, and I have come to speak to 
you, if I have your permission, upon, a ;frery delicate and 
important matter.” 

Again Joan bowed, and LaJly Graves»went on. 

“Miss Haste, certain things have come to my.knowledge 
of which I need only allude to one—namely, that my son 
Henry is anxiqjis to make yon ^is wife, as indeed, if what I 
have learned fs true, you have a right to expect,” pud she, 
paused. * , 

“Please go on,” murmu|ed Joan. 
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"I am here,” she continued hesitatingly, “tosubmit sonie 
questions to your consideration; but pray understand that 
niy son knows nothing of this visit, and that I have not 
come to reproach you in any way. "ViTe are all human and 
liable to fall into temptation, though our temptations vary ' 
with age, disposition and other circumstances: it is quite 
possible, for instance, that in speaking to you thus I am at 
this moment yielding to a temptation which I ought to resist. 
Perhaps I am right in supposing that it is your intention to 
accept my son’s offer of marriage ? ” 

“ I have not made up my mind, Lady Graves.” 

“ Well,” she answered, with a faint smile, “ you will doubt¬ 
less make it up when you see him, if you do see him. I 
• think that I may take it for granted that, unless what I 
have to say to you should change your views, you will very 
shortly be married to Sir Henry Graves.” 

“I suppose you do not wish that,” said Joan: “indeed, 
how can you wish it, seeing what I am, and his reason for 
asking me to marry him ? ” 

“No, I do not wish it, though not altogether for these 
reasons. You are a very beautiful woman and a sweet one, 
and I have no doubt but that you could soon learn tOgfill 
any position which he might be able to give you, with credit 
to yourself and to him. As for the rest, he is as much to 
blame as you are, and therefore owes you reparation, so I 
will say no more upon that point My reasons are simple 
and to a certain extent selfish, but I think that they will 
appeal to you. I believe that you love Henry. Well, if, 
you marry him you will bring this man whom you love to 
the most irretrievab^p ruin. I do not know if you have 
heard of it, but the place where he lives, and where his an¬ 
cestors have lived fcr three cdnturies before him, is deeply 
encumbered. Should he marry a girl without means it must 
be Sold^ leaving us all, not o^y beggars, but bankrupt. I 
will not insult you by supposing that ihe fact^that you would 
find yourself in* the painful p6sition of the liennjless wife 
of a person of nominal rank nan influence you one way or 
another, but I do hope that the thought of the position in 
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which he would find himself mo,y infiuence you. He would 
be driven from his Borne, his name would be tarnished, and 
he would be left burdened with a wife and family, and witB- 
out a profession, to seek such a living as chance might offer 
to him.” * 

“ I know all this,” said Joan quietly; “ but have you quit® 
considered my side of the question. Lady Graves? You 
seem to have heard the facts: have you thought, then, in 
what state I shall be left if I refuse the offer that Sir Henry 
has so generously made to me ? ” 

“Doubtless,” answered Lady Graves confusedly — “for¬ 
give me fbr speaking of it— adequate provision, the best 

possible, would be made-” 

She stopped, for Joan held up her hand in warning, and 
said: “ If you are going to offer me money compensation, I 
may as well tell you at once, it is the one thing that I shall 
not be able to forgive you. Also, where is the provision to 
come from ? Do you wish to endow me with Miss Levinger’s 
money ? I have not sunk to that. Lady Graves.” 

“I ask your pardon,” she answered; “it is so terribly 
hard to deal with such a subject without giving offence. 
Believe me, I have considered your side of the question, 
an(f my heart bleeds for you, for I am asking more of you 
than any one has a right to ask of a woman placed in your 
position. Indeed, I come to yeu as a suppliant, not for 
justice, but for pily; to implore you, in the name of the love 
which you bear my son, to save him from himself—yes, 
even at the cost of your own ruin.” 

* “ You put things plainly. Lady Graves; but how if he 

loves me ? In that event will it be any real kindness to 
save him from himself? Haturally lUo^ot wish to sacri¬ 
fice my Xfe for nothing.” « , 

“ It will be a kindness. Miss Haste, if not to him, at any 
rate to his family. To the chance that a man id'after years 
might learn to dislike, or even to hate the woman 'vfho has 
been forced upiM him as a vnfe*under such painful circum¬ 
stances, I will only allude; for, although it is a Common 
experience enough, it is possit)lb, indeed I think that it is 
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probable, that such a thing ■would never arise in your case. 
If he loves you, in my opinion he should sacrifice that love 
upon the altar of his duty; he has sinned, and it is right 
that he should suffer for his sin, as you have already suf¬ 
fered. Although I am his mother, Mfes Haste, for Henry I 
have little sympathy in tliis matter; my sympathy is for 
you and you alone.” 

“You spoke of his family. Lady Graves: a man is not 
his family. Surely his duty is towards himself, and not 
towards the past and the future.” 

“ I cannot agree with you. The duty of a man placed as 
Henry is, is chiefly owing to the house which for some few 
years he represents — in which, indeed, he has but a brief 
life interest — and to the name that has descended to him. 
The step which he contemplates would bring both to destruc¬ 
tion ; also it would bring me, his mother, who have given 
my all to bolster up the fortunes of his family, to utter pen¬ 
ury in my old age. But of that I do not complain; I am 
well schooled in trouble, and it makes little difference to me 
in what fashion I drag out my remaining years. I plead. 
Miss Haste, not for myself and not for my son Henry, but 
for his forefathers and his descendants, and the home that 
for three centuries has been theirs. Do you know ho^his 
father, my beloved husband, died ? He died broken-hearted, 
because in his last moments he learned that his only surviv¬ 
ing son purposed to sacrifice all these on your account. 
Therefore although he is dead I plead for him also. Put¬ 
ting Henry out of the account, this is the plain issue. Miss 
Haste: are you to be deserted, or is Bosham to be sold and' 
are the members of the family into which I have married to 
be turned out upoii the world bankrupt and dishonoured ? ” 

“ Putting myself pide, Ladjr Graves, is your son* to suffer 
for difficulties that he did not create ? Did he spend the 
money whitSi if it is not repaid will make him a bankrupt ? 
'Indeed/will he be made a bankrupt at all? Was he not 
earrung his livisg in a profession which hij^faniily fdroed 
■him to abandon, in order that he might take thesS troubles 
upon his own shoulders, and put an end to'them by bartenng 
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himself in marriage to a rich lady for whom he has no affec¬ 
tion ? ” 

« These things are true; but still I say that he must suf¬ 
fer, and for the reasons that I have given.” 

" You say that, Lady Graves, but what you mean is that 
he will not suffer. I will put your thoughts into words: yoft 
think that your son has been betrayed by me into a trouble¬ 
some position, from which most men would escape simply 
enough — namely, by deserting the woman. As it chances, 
he is so foolish that, when he has heard of her trouble, he 
refuses to do this — from a mistaken sense of honour. So 
you come to appeal to that fallen and unfortunate woman, 
although it must be an insult to you to be obliged even to 
speak to her, and because you are kind-hearted, you say that 
your son must suffer. How must he suffer according to your 
view ? His punishment will be, firstly, that at the cost of 
some passing pain he escapes from a disgraceful marriage 
with a nameless girl — a half-lady — born of nobody knows 
whom and bred up in a public-house, with such results that 
on the first opportunity she follows her mother’s example; 
and secondly, that he must marry a sweet and beautiful lady 
who will bring him love as well as fortune, and having 
shat;en himself clear from trouble of every sort, live happy 
and honoured in the position that he has inherited. And if, 
as you wish, I inflict all this upon him by refusing to marry 
him, what will be my reward ? A life of shame and remorse 
for myself and my unborn child, till at length I die of a 
broken heart, or perhaps-” And she stopped. 

“ Oh! how can I ask it of you ? ” broke in Lady Graves. 

“I do not know—that is a matter for your OAvn con¬ 
science; but you have asked it, undefstanding all that it 
means tame. Well, Lady Gisaves, I wijl do as ydu wish, I 
will not accept your son’s offer. He never made me a 
promise of niarriage, and I never asked or e:fff)ected any. 
Whatever I have done I did for love of him, and? it was 
my fardt, noV^ds — or as mudi my faulh as his — and I 
must pay*the price. I love him so well that I sacrifice my 
chiTd and myself,'that I put liiih out of my life — yes, and 
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giye him to the arms of my rival ”—and Joan made a move¬ 
ment with her hands as though to pusli away some imaeen 
jjresence. 

“ You are a very noble woman,” said Lady Graves — “ so 
noble that my mind misgives me; and notwithstanding all 
that I have said, I am inclined to ask you to forget that 
promise and let things take their chance. Whatever may 
have been your faults, no man could do wrong to marry such 
a wife.” 

“ No, no — I have promised, and there’s an end; and may 
God have mercy on me, for He alone knows how I shall per¬ 
form what now I undertake! Forgive me, your ladyship, 
but I am very tired.” 

Then her visitor rose. 

“My dear girl,” she said, “my dear, dear girl, in asking 
all this of you I have done only wliat I believed to be my 
duty; and should you, on reflection, come to any different 
conclusion from that which you have just expressed, I can 
only say that I for one shall not blame you, and that, what¬ 
ever the event, you will always have me for your friend.” 
And, moved to it by a sudden' impulse, she bent down and. 
kissed Joan upon the forehead. 

“Thank you,” said Joan, smiling faintly, “you are too 
good to me. Do not distress yourself; I dare say that I 
should have come to the same mind if I had not seen you, 
and I deserve it all.” 

Then Lady Graves went. “ It was very painful,” she re¬ 
flected, as she left the house. “ That gir^^has a heart of gold, 
and I feel as though I had done something wicked, though 
Heaven knows that I am acting for the best. Why, there is 
that man Rock sfgain, staring at the house I What can he 
be looking for? Spmehow I*don’t like him; his*face and 
manner remind me of a cat watching a caged bird.” 

Joan'watched the door close behind Lady'Graves, then, 
pressing her hands to her hdad/ she began t^-augh hysteri- 
‘cally. “It is like a scene out of a bookj” she satid {jQud. 
“Well, the dream has come*to an end sooner than I thought 
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even. I knew it wqpld, so what does it matter ? And now 
what am I to do ? ” She thought a while, then went to the 
table and began to write. She wrote thus: — 

“Dear Sir Henry,- 

“ I have received your letter, but could not answer it before because 
I was so ill. I am very much honoured by what you say in i(^ but it 
is not to be thought of that a gentleman in your position should marry 
a poor girl like me; and, if you did, I dare say that we should both of 
us be very unhappy, seeing that, as they say in Bradmouth, pigeons 
can’t nest with crows. It seems, from what you tell me, that I have 
written you some stufl while I was ill. I remember nothing about it, 
but if so, you must pay no attention to it, since people often talk and 
write nonsense when they are off their heads. You will be glad to 
know that I hope to get well again soon, but I am still too sick to see 
anybody at present, so it will be no use your coming to London to call 
upon me. I do not mind my life here at all, and hope to find another 
situation as soon as I can get about. Thanking you again, 

“ Believe me 

“ Your affectionate 

“J*AN. 

“P.S.—You must not take any notice of what Mrs. Bird writes, 
as she is very romantic. I cannot help thinking how sorry you would 
bo i^I were to take you at your word. Just fancy Sir Henry Graves 
married to a shop-girl 1 ” 

Joan gave much thought and care to the composition of 
this precious epistle, with the result that it was in its way a 
masterpiece of art—indeed, just the kind of letter that a 
.person of her positien and bringing up might be expected to 
write to a former flame of whom, for reasons of her own, she 
wished to see no more. 

“There,” she said, as she finished re-reading her fair 
®opy> “ ® that does not di%ust him* with me, I don’t 
know what will. Bah ! It makes me sick mjiself. Oh 1 
my darling, it‘is bitter hSid that I should have t<j write 
to you hke this. I know that I^shall not be able to keep it 
up for ioi^; sfftne day I shalf see you and tell you th^ truth, 
but not till you %re married, .dear.” * And she rested her 
head, that now was clustered over with little/jurls, upon the 
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edge of the table, and wept bitterly, till she heard the girl 
Coming up with her tea, when she dried her eyes and sent 
her letter to the post. 

Thus, then, did Joan begin to keep her promise. 


CIIA-PTER XXXIII. 

THE GATE OE.HELL. 

On the afternoon of the day following the interview 
between Lady Graves and Joan, it occurred to Henry, who 
chanced to be in Bradmouth, that he might as well call at 
the post-office to get any letters which had been despatched 
from London on the Sunday. There was but one, and, 
recognising the handwriting on the envelope, he read it 
eagerly as he sat upon his horse. 

Twice did he read it, then he put it in his pocket and 
rode homewards wondering, for as yet he could scarcely 
believe that it had been written by Joan Haste. There was 
nothing in the letter itself that he could find fault with,*'yet 
the tone of it disgusted him. It was vulgar and flippant. 
Could the same hand hav^ written these words and those 
other words, incoherent and yet so touching, that had 
stirred his nature to its depths ? and if so, which of them 
reflected the true mind of the writer ? The first letter was 
mad, but beautiful; the second sane, buV to his sense shock-* 
ing. If it was genuine, he must conclude that the person 
who penned it, dfesired to have done with him: but was it 
genuine ? He coul^ uot acco;mt for the letter, and yet he 
could not believe in it; for if Joan wrote it of her own free 
will, tjien mdeed he had misinterpreted her character and 
throwfl his pearls, such as they were, before the feet of swine. 
She had been ill, she might have fallen u&^pr other influ; 
ences;''he would note accept Jiis dismissal without further 
proof, at any rate until ‘he had seen her and was in a 
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position to judge for himself. And yet he must send an 
answer of some sor^. In the end he wrote thus: — 

“ Deab Joan, — 

“ I have received your note, and I tell you frankly that I cannot 
understand it. You say that you do not wish to marry mo, whict, 
unless I have altogether misunderstood the situation (as may be the 
case), seems incomprehensible to me. I still purpose to come to town 
on Friday, when I hope that you will be well enough to see me and 
to talk this matter over. 

'' “ Affectionately yours, 

“ Henbt Geaves.” 

Joan received this note in due course of post. 

“Just what I expected,” she thought: “how good he is! 
Most people would have had nothing more to do with me after ’ 
that horrid, common letter. How am I to meet him if he 
comes ? I cannot—simply I c ann ot. I should tell him ail 
the truth, and where would my promise be then! If I see 
him I shall marry him—that is, if he wishes it. I must 
not see him, I must go away; but where can I go ? Oh! 
Heaven help me, for I cannot help myself!” 

fhe journey to London had not changed Mr. Samuel 
Rock’s habits, which it will be remembered were of a fxirtive 
nature. When Lady Graves saw him on the Sunday, he 
was employed in verifying the information as to Joan’s 
address that he had obtained from Mrs. Gillingwater. Any 
other man would ^jave settled the matter by inquiring at 
No. 8 as to whether or not she lived there, but he preferred 
to prowl up and down in the neighbourhood of the house 
till chance assured him of the fact. 

As it happened. Fortune favoured him from the outset, for 
if Lady Graves saw him, he also saw her as ghe left the 
house, and was not slow to draw conclusions from hgr visit, 
though what its exact object might be he could not ihia^ne. 
One thing waa^ ear, however» hfrs. Gillingvfater had not lied, ^ 
since to shppose that by the i*§rest coincidence Lady Graves 
was calling at this particular house for some purpose uneqn- 
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nected with Joan Haste, was an idear' tqo improbable to be 
entertained. Still his suspicions mind was not altogether 
satisfied: for aught he knew Joan had left the place, or pos¬ 
sibly she might be dead. In his desire to solve his doubts 
on these points before he committed himself to any overt act, 
Samuel returned on the Monday morning to Kent Street 
from the hotel where he had taken a room, and set himself 
to watch the windows of No. 8; but without results, for the 
fog was so thick that he could see nothing distinctly. In the 
afternoon, when the fog lifted, he was more successful, for, 
just as the November evening was closing in, the gas was lit 
in the front room on the first floor, and for a minute he caiight 
a glimpse of Joan herself dramng down a blind. The sight 
of her filled him ^vith a strange rapture, and he hesitated a 
while as to whether he should seek an interview with her at 
once, or wait until the morrow. In the end he decided upon 
the latter course, both because his courage failed him at' the . 
moment, and because he wished to think over his plan of 
actiom' 

On the Tuesday mOming he returned about ten o’clock, 
and with many inwaM tremblings rang the bell of No. 8. 
The door was answered by Mrs. Bird, whom he saluted ;^ith 
the utmost politeness, standing on the step with his hat off. 

“ Pray, ma’am, is Miss Haste within ? ” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, being so ill, she has not been out for many 
weeks.” 

“ So I have heard, ma|am; and I think that you are the 
lady who has nursed hrf so kindly.” , 

“I have done my |&BSt, sir: but what might be your 
errand?” , 

“ I wish to see fier, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Bird looked «at him ddtibtfully, and shook fier head, 
“I don’t thjpk that she can see any one at present—unless, 
indeed,, you are the gentleman f^m Bradmouth whom she 
exi)ectl.” 

An inspiratiofi flashed iAo‘Samuel’s mi^ “I am the 
gentleman from Bradmoutl\,”, he answere4. 

Again Mrs. Bird scanned him'curiously. To hec know- 
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ledge she had never set eyes upon a baronet, but somehow 
Samuel did not fulfil her idea of a person of that class. He 
seemed too humble, and she felt that there was something 
wrong about the red tie and the broad black hat. “Perhaps 
he is disguising himself,” she thought: “ baronets and earls 
often do that in books ”; then added aloud, “ Are you ^r 
Henry Graves ? ” 

By now Samuel understood that to hesitate was to lose 
all chance of seeing Joan. His aim was to obtain access to 
the house; once there, it would be difficult to force him to 
leave until he had spoken to her. After all he could only 
be found out, and if he waited for another opportunity, it 
was obvious that his rival, who was expected at any moment, 
would be beforehand with him. Therefore he lied boldly, 
answering, — 

“That is my name, ma’am. Sir Henry Graves of Eosham.” 

Mrs. Bird asked him into the passage and shut the door. 

“I didn’t think you would b4 here till Friday, sir,” 
she said, “ but I dare say that you are a little impatient, and 
that your mother told you that Joan is well enough to see 
you now ”; for Mrs. Bird had heard of Lady Graves’s visit, 
though Joan had not spoken to her of its object. 

“Yes, ma’am, you are right: I am impatient—very 
impatient.” 

“ That is as it should be, sir, seeing all the lost time you 
have to make up for. Well, the past is the past, and you 
are acting like a gentleman now, #hich can never be a sor¬ 
row to you, come y^hat may.” ^ 

“ Quite so, ma’am: but where is 4|)an? ” 

“She is in that room at the top o^the stairs, sir. Per¬ 
haps you would like to go to her now. i know that she is 
up and Messed, for I have ^ust left her. I do not think 
that I will come with you, seeing that you qjight feel it 
awkward, both of you, if*,* third party was present at »hch 
a meeting. You can tell me how you got on w&en you 
come down.”^ ^ 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said,Samuel again. And then he 
crept up the stairs, his^heart filled with ^^ear, hope, and 
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raging jealousy of the man he was personating. Arriving 
at the' door, he knocked upon it with a trembling hand. 
Joan, who was reading Henry’s note for the tenth time, 
heard the knock, and having hastily Ridden the paper in 
hpr pocket, said “ Come in,” thinking that it was her friend 
the doctor, for she had caught the soimd of a man’s voice in 
the passage. In another moment the door had opened and 
shut again, and she was on her feet staring at her visitor 
with angry, frightened eyes. 

“ How did you come here, Mr. Hock ? ” she said in a 
choked voice: ‘‘liow dare you come here ? ” 

“I dare to come here, Joan,” he answered, with some 
show of dignity, “ because I love you. Oh! I beg of you, 
do not drive me away until you have heard me; and indeed, 
it would be useless, for I shall only wait in the street till I 
can speak to you.” 

“ You know that I do not wish to hear you,” she answered; 
“ and it is cowardly of you to hunt me down when I am 
weak Snd ill, as though I were a wild beast.” 

“I understand, Joan, that you are not too ill to see Sir 
Henry Graves; surely, then, you can listen to me for a few 
minutes; and as for my being cowardly, I do not care ^f I 
am—though why a man shotdd be called a coward because 
he comes to ask the woman he loves to marry him, I can’t 
say.” 

“ To marry you! ” exclaimed Joan, turning pale and sink¬ 
ing back into her chair; " I thought that we had settled all 
that long ago, Mr. Rock, out by the Bradmouth meres.” 

" We spoke of it, Joan, but we did not settle it. We both 
grew angry, and sjudrand did things which had best be for¬ 
gotten. You swore that you would never marry me, and I 
swore that you should live to fteg me to marry youj for you 
drove me msd with your crhel words. We were wrong, both 
of ^s; po let’s wipe all that outj fbr I believe I shall marry 
you, Joan, and I know that you will never plead with me to 
.do it, ngr would *I wish it so. Oh! hear me,^3ar me. You 
don’t know what I haVe suffered since I lost you; but I tell 
you that I havje, been filled with‘^11 the tortures ofr hell; I 



have iihought of you by day and dreamed of you by night, 
till I began to believe my brain would burst and that I must 
go mad, as I shall do if I lose you altogether. At last' I 
heard that you had been ill and got your address, and now 
once more I come to pray you to take pity on me and to 
promise to be my wife. If only you will do that, I swear to 
you I vrill be the best husband that ever a woman had: yes, 
I will make myself your slave, and you shall want for noth¬ 
ing which I can give you. ^ do not ask your love, 1 do not 
even ask that you should treat me kindly. Deal with me as 
you will, be bitter and scornful and trample me in the dirt, 
and I will be content if only you will let me live where I 
can see you day by day. This isn’t a new thing with me, 
Joan — it has gone on for years; and now it has' come to 
this, that either I must get the promise of you or go mad. 
Then do not drive me away, but have mercy as you hope 
for mercy. Pity me and consent.” And with an inarticu¬ 
late sound that was half a sob and half a groan, he flung 
himself upon his knees and, clasping his hands, loqjced up 
at her with a rapt face like that of a man lost in earnest 
prayer. 

^oan listened, and as she listened a new and terrible idea 
crept into her mind. Here, if she chose to take it—if she 
could bring herself to take it—was an easy path out of her 
difficulty: here was that which would effectually cure Henry 
of any desire to ruin himself by marrying her, and would 
put her beyond the reach of temj^ation. The thought.made 
her faint and sick^but still she entertained it, so desperate 
was the case between her love and what she conceived to be 
her duty. If it could be done — with certain safeguards 
and reservations—why should it not*be*done? This man 
was in% humour to consent 4o anythiiig; it was but a ques¬ 
tion of the sacrifice of her miserable self, whereby, so they 
said and so she believed; she would save her'lover. ^n a 
minute she had made up her mind: at least she woidd sound 
the man ajui^ut the matter t(f proof. • , 

“Do’not kneel to me,” she said, breaking th6 silence'; 
“you do not know what sort ?»f woman it is to whom you 
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are grovellmg. Gret up, and now listen. I love another 
man; and if I love another man, what^do you think that 
my feelings are to you ? ” 

“ I think that you hate me, but I do not mind that, — in 
time you would come to care for me.” * 

'“I doubt it, Mr. Eock; I cannot change my heart so 
easily. Do you know what terms I stand on with this 
man?” 

“ If you mean Sir Henry Graves, I have heard plenty of 
all that, and I am ready to forgive you.” 

“ You are very generous, Mr. Eock, but perhaps I had' 
better explain a little. I think it probable that, unless I 
change my mind, within a week I sliall be married to 
Sir Henry Graves.” 

" Oh! my God ! ” he groaned; “ I never thought that he 
would marry you.” 

“Well, as it happens he will — that is, if I consent. 
And now do you know why ? ” 

He s^ook his head. 

“Then I will tell you, so that you may understand exactly 
about the woman whom you wish to make your wife. Do 
not think that I am putting myself in your power, for in the 
first place, if you use my words against me I shall deny 
them, and in the second I shall be married to Sir Henry arid 
able to defy you. This is the reason, Mr. Eock: ” and she 
bent forward and told him all in a few words, speaking in a 
low, clear voice. 

Samuel’s face turned livid as he heard. ^ 

“ The villain! ” he muttered. “ Oh I I'should like to kill 
him. The villain— the villain! ” 

“ Don’t talk in tEat'kind of way, Mr. Eock, or, if you wish 
to do so, leave me. IS^y should you call him a villsin, see¬ 
ing that he loves me as I love him, and is ready to marry 
me J»-morroW? Are you prepared to do as much—now? 
Stop’befcre you answer: you have not heard all the terms 
^upon which, even if you should still wisHvit, I might 
possibly Consent to become your wife, or my redson for 
even considering the mattef." First as to the reason; it 
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would be that I mi|:ht protect Sir Henry GraVes from the 
results of his own good feeling, for it cannot be to his 
advantage to burden his life with me, and unless I take 
some such step, or die, I shall probably marry him. Now as 
to the condition upoil which I might consent to marry any¬ 
body else, — you, for instance, Mr. Eock: it is that I shoul& 
be left alone to live here or wherever I might select 
for a year from the present date, unless of my own free 
will I chose to shorten the time. Do you thiixk that 
you, or any other man, Mr. Eock, could consent to take a 
woman upon such terms ? ” 

“ What would happen at the end of the year ? ” he asked. 

«At the end of the year,” she answered deliberately, “ if 
I still lived, I should be prepared to become the fai&ful 
wife of that man, provided, of course, that he did not at¬ 
tempt to violate the agreement in any particular. If he 
chose to do so, I shoidd consider the bargain at an end, and 
he would never see me again.” 

“.You want to drive a hard trade, Joan.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Eock—a very hard trade. But then, you see, 
the circumstances are peculiar.” 

“It’s too much: I can’t see my way to it, Joan!” he 
excTaimed passionately. 

“ I am very glad to hear that, Mr. Eock,” she answered, 
with evident relief; “ and I think that you are quite right. 
Good-bye.” 

Samuel picked up his hat, and rose as though to go. 

“ Shall you marrj him ? ” he said hoarsely. 

“ I do not see that I am boimd to answer that question, 
but it is probable, — for my own sake I hope so.” 

He took a step towards the door, tfieif tvumed suddenly 
and daslied his hat down upon the carpet:. 

“ I can’t let you go—to him,” he said, with an oath; “ I’ll 
take you upon your own ierms, if you’ll give me ng better 
ones.” 

“ Yes, Mr. ^ok: but hov» aA I to know that you will 
keep thoSe terms ? ” ^ » * 

“ I’ll gwear it; but if I swear,’when will you marry me ? ” 



WbeneVto yaa like, Mr. Boek. Tire’s a BibM tm. Uie 
a^e: if ym are in earnest, take it and sweii^, £<»* the& 
[ know you will be afraid to break yoitr oath.” 

Samuel picked up the book, and swore thus at hw die- 
ation: — 

"I swear that for a year from the date of my marrying 
rou, Joan Haste, I wiU not attempt to see you, but will 
eave you to go your own way without interfering with you 
yy word or deed, upon the condition that you have notMng 
.0 do with Sir Henry Graves ” (this sentence was Samuel’s 
jwn), “and that at the end of the year you come tp me, to 
be my fiuthful wife.” And, kissing the book, he threw it 
iown upon the table, adding, “And may God blast me if 1 
sreak this oath I Db you believe me now, Joan ? ” 

“On second thoughts I am not sure that I do,” she an- 
iwered, with a contemptuous smile, “ for I think that the 
nan who can take that ^ow would also break it. But if 
jrou do break it, remember what I tell you, that you will 
m no more of me. After all, this |s a free country, Mr. 
Block, and even though I become your wife in name, you 
lannot force me to live with you. There is one more thing: 

[ will not be married to you in a church,—I will be married 
before a registrar, if at all.” 

“I suppose that you must have your own way about that 
l»o, Joan; though it seems an unholy thing not to ^k 
Heaven’s blessing on us.” 

“ There is likely to be little enough blessihjg ’about the 
business,” she answered; then added, lynched by compunc¬ 
tion ; “ You had best leave it alone, Mr. Rock; it is wicked* 
and wrong from^ beginning to end, and you know thw I 
don’t love you, nor ever shall, and the reasons why I consent 
to take you. Be wise and ^ave done with me,oand find 
some other woman who has no such history who will C&ce 
tor yon and make you a good wife.” 

' “Hb, Joan; you have promised to do that iuuhh, wjren 
the time comeel, and I believe^you. Ho utl^ woman cc^d 
md^e up to me for tho loss^ of you, not if she were ah angst” 

“So'bwit, ttmn,” she answered; “but dp not 






you are uniapK'' 8<t»nrwfdff, for I have warned yonj'aoid 
however much I may try to do my duly, it can’t mage up 
to a TiuftTi for the want of love. And now, when is it to be ? ” 

“You said whenever I liked, Joan, and I say the sooner 
we are married the sooner the year of waiting will be over. 
If it can be done, lO'laorrow or the next day, as I think—for 
you have been living ft'long while in this parish—I will go 
and make arrangements and come to tell yon.” 

“ Don’t do that, Mr. Book, as I can’t talk any more to¬ 
day. Send maa telegram. And now good-bye; I want to 
rest.” 

He waited for her to offer him her hand, but she did not 
do so. Then he turned and went, walking so softly that 
until she heard the front door close Mrs. Bird was xmaware 
that he had left the room above. Throwing down her work 
she ran upstairs, for her curiosity would not allow her to 
delay. Joan was seated on the sofa staring out of the 
window, with wide-opened eyes and a face so set that it 
might have been out in stone. • 

“Well, my dear,” said the little woman, “ so you have seen 
Sir Henry, and I hope that you have arranged everything 
satisfactorily ? ” 

Joan heard and smiled; even then it struck her as ludi¬ 
crous that Mrs. Bird could possibly mistake Samuel Bock 
for Sir Henry Graves. But she did not attempt to undeceive 
her, since to do so would have involved long explanations, 
on which at the moment she had neither the wish nor the 
strength to enter ;• moreover, she wa^ sure that Mrs. Bird 
would disapprove of this strange contract and oppose it with 
all her force. Even then, however, ^e,could not help re¬ 
flecting how oddly things had fallen out. It was as though 
some sil^rior power were s&oothing away every diiBoulty, 
and, to fr^lfil secret motives of its own, was pusjiing her into 
this hideous and shamefdl union. Eor instance, though'shl' 
l^^never considered it^ had not Mrs. Bird fatuou^ tal^ 
i| for grjmted that her visitor must be Sir Hlenry an^ no oti&^ 
insai, it was probable that sbe.would have found means ^ 
prevwl him from seeingJfer, or, failing that, ^e would 
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put a stop upon tiie project by communicating with Henry. 
For a moment Joan was tempted to tell her the truth and let 
Her do what she would, in the hope that she might save her 
from herself. But she resisted the desire, and answered 
simply,— 

* “ Yes; I shall probably be married to-morrow or the next 
day.” 

“To-morrow! ” ejaculated Mrs. Bird, holding up her hands. 
“ Why, you haven’t even got a dress ready.” 

“ I can do without that,” she replied, “ especially as the 
ceremony is to be before a registrar.” 

“ Before a registrar, Joan! Why, if I did such a thing I 
should never feel half married; besides, it’s wicked.” 

“Perhaps,” said Joan, smiling again; “but it is the only 
fashion in which it can be arranged, and it will serve our 
turn. By the way, shall you mind if I come back to live 
here afterwards ? ” 

“ What, with your husband ? There would not be room 
for twji of you; besides, a baronet could never put up with 
a place like this.” 

“ No, without him. We are going to keep separate for a 
year.” ^ 

“ Good heavens! ” exclaimed Mrs. Bird, “ what an extraor¬ 
dinary arrangement! ” 

“ There are difficulties, Mrs. Bird, and it is the only one 
that we could come to. 1 suppose that I can stay on ? ” 

“ Oh! yes, if you like; but really I do not understand.” 

“ I can’t explain just at present, dear,” said Joan gently. 
“ I am too tired; you will know all about it soon.” 

“Well,” thought Mrs. Bird, as she left the room, “ somehow 
1 don’t like that baronet so much as 1 did. It is all so odd 
and secret. I hope# that he doesn’t mean to decerire Joan 
with a false marriage and then to desert her. I have heard 
of ‘people bt rank doing such things. But if he tries it on 
he wilVhave to reckon with me.” 

That afternoon Joan redeivod the following telegram: 
'“All arranged. Will call for you at two the day after 
to-morrow. Samuel,” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THK OPEN'INQ OP THE OATE. 

It was a quarter to two on the Thursday and Joan, 
dressed in the black silk gOAvn that she used to wear when 
on duty at Messrs. Black & Parker’s, awaited the arrival of 
her intended husband in the little sitting-room, where pres¬ 
ently Mrs. Bird joined her, attired in a lilac dress and a 
bonnet with white flowers and long tulle strings. 

“ What, my dear, are you going to be married in black ? 
Pray don’t: it is so unlucky.” 

“ It is the best dress that I have,” answered Joan. 

“ There is the pretty grey one.” 

“ No,” she replied hastily, “ I will not wear that. Besides, 
the black one is more suitable.” 

“ Joan, Joan,” cried Mrs. Bird, “ is everything jright ? 
You don’t look as you ought to — not a bit happy.” 

“Quite right, thank you,” she answered, with an«immoved 
coijptenance. “I have been shut up for so long that the 
idea of going out upsets me a little, that is all.” 

Then Mrs. Bird collapsed and sat silent, but Joan, moving 
to the window, looked down the street. The sight was not 
an inspiriting one, for it was a wet and miserable afternoon 
even for London in November, and the rain trickled cease¬ 
lessly down the dirjy window-panes. Presently through the 
mist Joan saw a four-wheeled cab advancing towards the 
house. 

“ Gome,” she said, “ here it is.” And Hie put on a heavy 
cloak o\^r her other wrappings. 

At the door she paused for a moment, as though her res¬ 
olution failed her; then*passed downstairs mth a steady 
step. Mr. Rock was already in the passage inquiring^for her 
from Maria. ^ 

“ Here I am,” she said; “ let us go at once. I aln afraid 
of catching cold if I stand B,bou{.” 
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Apparently Samuel was too much taken abadr to make 
any answer, and in another minute thfey were all three in 
the cab driving towards the nearest registry. 

“I managed it all right, Joan,” he said, bending forward 
and raising his voice to make himself heard above the rat¬ 
tling of the crazy cab. “ I was only just in time, though, for 
I had to give forty-eight hours’ clear notice at the registry, 
and to make all sorts of affidavits about your age, and as to 
your having been resident in the parish for more than fifteen 
days.” 

Joan received this information in silence, and nojbhing 
more was said until they arrived at the office. 

From that moment till the end. of the ceremony, so far 
as her immediate surroundings were concerned, Joan’s mind 
was very much of a blank. She remembered, indeed, stand¬ 
ing before a pleasant-looking gentleman with gold spectacles 
and a bald head, who asked her certain questions which she 
answered. She remembered also that Samuel put a ring 
upon her finger, for she noticed how his long white hands 
shook as he did so, and their hateful touch for a few instants 
stirred h^r from her lethargy. Then there arose in her mind 
a vision of herself standing on a golden summer afternoon by 
the ruins of an ancient church, and of one who spoke to Her, 
and whom she must never see again. The vision passed, 
and she signed something. While her pen was yet upon 
the paper, she heard Mrs. Bird exclaim, in a shiill, excited 
voice, — 

“ I forbid it. There’s fraud here, as I believed all along. 
1 thought that he used the wrong name| and now he’s gone 
and signed it.” 

“What do you idean, madam?” asked the registrar. 
“ Pray explain yourgelf.” ^ „ 

“ I mean that he is deceiving this poor girl into a false 
ms^iage. ilis name is Sir Henry, Graves, Bart., and ho has 
signed ^^limself there Samuel Bock.” 

“ The good lafly is unden a mistake,” explained Samuel, 
-clasping his hands and, writhing uncomfortably': “ my name 
is Bock, and 1 am a farmer,*nbt a baronet.” 
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“Well, I must say\ sir,” answered the registrar, “that you 
look as little like the one as the other. But this is a serious 
matter, so perhaps your wife will clear it up. She ought to 
know who and what you are, if anybody does.” 

“He is Mr. Samuel‘Eock, of the Moor Farm, Bradmouth,” 
Joan answered, in an impassive voice. “My friend here k 
mistaken. Sir Henry Graves is quite a different person.” 

Mrs. Bird heard, and sank into a chair speechless, nor did 
she utter another syllable until she found herself at home 
again. Then the business went on, and presently the neces¬ 
sary certificates, of which Samuel was careful to obtain cer¬ 
tified copies, were filled in and signed, and the party left the 
office. 

“There’s something odd about that affair/’ said the regis¬ 
trar to his assistant as ho entered the amount of the fee 
received in a ledger, “and I shouldn’t wonder if Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Eock make their appearance in the Courts 
before they are much older. However, all the papers are in 
order, so they can’t blame me. What a pretty womau she 
is!—but she looked very sad and ill.” 

In the waiting-room of the office Joan held out Jier hand 
to Samuel, and said, “ Good-bye.” 

“Mayn’t I see you home ? ” he asked piteously. 

She shook her bead and answered, “ On thfs day year, if 
I am alive, you may see as much of me as you like, but till 
then we are strangers,” and she moved towai'ds the door. 

He stretched out his arms as though to embrace her; but, 
followed by the bewildered Mrs. Bird, she swept past him, 
and soon they were driving back to Kent Street, leaving 
Samuel standing bare-headed upon the pavement in the 
rain, and gazing after her. 

In thi passage of No. 8, Sajly was wajting to present Joan 
with a bouquet of white flowers, that she had found no op¬ 
portunity to give her as sjie went out. Joan took the %w- 
ers and, bending down, kissed the dumb child; and &at kiss 
was the onlj touch of naturp iw all the ne^prious ana unnat¬ 
ural business of her marriage. Mr% Bird followed her up* 
stairs,, p-nd so sooh as the dooi? Was closed, said, — 
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“ For piiy’s sake, Joan, te^ me what jail this means. Am 
I mad, or are you ? ” 

* “ I am, Mrs. Bird,” she answered. " If you want to know, 
I have married this man, who has been in love with me a 
long while, but whom I hate, in order to prevent Sir Henry 
©raves from making me his wdfe.” 

. “But why, Joan ? but why ? ” Mrs. Bird gasped. 

“Because if I had married Sir Henry I should have 
ruined him, and also because I promised Lady Graves that 
I would not do so. Had I once seen him I should have 
broken my promise, so I have taken this means to put my¬ 
self out of temptation, having first told Mr. Rock the whole 
truth, and bargained that I should not go to live with him 
for another year.” 

“ Oh! this is terrible, terrible! ” said Mrs. Bird, -wringing 
her hands; “and what a reptile the man must be to marry 
you on such terms, and knowi^ that you loathe the sight of 
him! ” 

“ D 9 not abuse him, Mrs. Bird, for on the whole I think 
that he is as much wronged as anybody; at least he is my 
husband^ whom I have taken with my eyes open, as he has 
taken me.” 

“He may ^your husband, but he is a liar for all that; 
for he told me that he was Sir Henry Graves, and that is 
why I let him come up to see you, although I thought, from the 
look of him, that he couldn’t be a baronet. Well, Joan, you 
have done it now, and as you’ve sown so you will have to 
reap. The wages of sin is death, that’s the truth of it. 
You’ve gone wrong, and, like many another, you have got 
to suffer. I don’t believe in your arguments that have made 
you marry this crawling creature. They are a kind of lie,' 
and, like all lies, th?y will briikg misery. You hav* a good 
heart, but you’ve never disciplined it, and a heart ^thout 
discipline is^the most false of guides. It isn’t for me to re- 
proach^ou, Joan, who am, I dare say, ten times worse than 
you are, but I caa’t hold with y/)ur methods, ^jiowever, you 
‘me marfied to this man now, so if you’re wise you’ll try to 
make the best of him and fdrget the other.’’ 
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"Yes,” she answeyd, “ I shall if I am -wise, or if I can 
find wisdom.” 

Then Mrs. Bird began to cry and went away. When she* 
had gone, Joan sat down and wrote this letter to catch the 
post:— 

"Dear Sir, 

“ I hate received your kind letter, and write to tell you that it is of 
no use your coming to London to see me to-morrow, as I was mar¬ 
ried this afternoon to Mr. Samuel Bock; and so good-bye I With all 
good wishes, 

" Believe me, dear sir, 

“ Ever yours, 

“Joan.” 

Joan was married on a Thursday; and upon the follow¬ 
ing morning Henry, who had slept but ill, rose early and 
went out before breakfast. Pia it chanced, the weather was 
mild, and the Eosham fields and woods looked soft and 
beautiful in the hazy November light. Henry walked to 
and fro about them, stopping here to admire the view, and 
there to speak a few kindly words to some labourer going to 
his daily toil, or to watch the pheasants drawing ^lack to 
covert after filling their crops upon the stubble. Thus he 
lingfred till long past the hour for breakfast, ^or he was 
sad at heart and loath to quit the lands that, as he thought, 
he would see no more, since he had determined not to revisit 
Eosham when once he had made Joan his wife. 

He felt that he was doing right in marrying her, but it 
was idle to deny tha^ she was costing him dear. For three 
'centuries his forefathers had owned these wide, familiar 
lands; there \vas no house upon them that they had not 
built; with the exception of a few ancient pollards there was 
scarcely {Rtree that they had net planted^ and now he must 
send them »to the hammer because he had been unlucky 
enough to fall in love with* the wrong woman. ^VelJ, suaJi 
was his fortune, and he must make the best of it. St^ll he 
may be pardmied if it wrur^ His heart to* think that, in 
all humatfprooability, he wouW never Again see those fields 
and friendly faces,*and that in his person the race of Graves 
2a 
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were looking thdr last upon the soil l^t for hundreds of 

J ears had fed them while alive and covered them when 
ead. 

In a healthy man, however, even sentiment is not proof 
against hunger, so it came about that' at last Henry limped 
home to breakfast with a heavy heart, and, having ordered the 
dog that trotted at his heels back to its kennel, he entered the 
house by the side door and went to the dining-room. On his 
plate were several letters. He opened the first, which he 
noticed had an official frank in the left-hand comer. It was 
from his friend the under-secretary, informing him that, as it 
chanced, there was a billet open in Africa, and that he had 
obtained a promise from a colleague, in whose hands lay the 
patronage of the appointment, that if he proved suitable in 
some particulars, he, Henry, should have the offer of it. The 
letter added that, although the post was worth only six hun¬ 
dred a year, it was in a good climate, and would certainly 
lead to better things; and that the writer would be glad if 
he wo’ild come to town to see about the matter as soon as 
might be convenient to him, since, when it became known 
that thfc place was vacant, there were sure to be crowds of 
people after it who had claims upon the Government. 

“Here’s ^ bit of good news at last, anyway,” thd&ght 
Henry, as he put down the letter: “whatever happens to 
us, Joan and I won’t statve, and I dare say that we can be 
jolly enough out there. By Jove! if it wasn’t for my 
mo^er and the thought that some of my father’s debte 
must remain unpaid, I should almost {)e happy,” and for a 
moment or two he gave himself over to a reverie in which" 
the thought of Joan and of her tender love and beauty 
played the larg^t p^ (for he tried to forget the jarring 
tone of that second letter) —( Joan, whom, after sn long an 
absence, he should see again that day. 

(Thep, remembering that the rest of his correspondence 
was venread, he took up an envelope and opened it without 
looking at the address. Ifi five seconds it w^ on the floor 
beside him, and he was murmuring, with pale lips, *'• * Married 
this afternoon to SamuerBock.’ Impossible! itjnustbea 
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hoax! ” Stooping d^wn, he found the letter and examined 
it carefully. Either it was in Joan’s writing, or the forgery 
was perfect. Then he thought of the former letter, of which 
the tenor had disgusted him; and it occurred to him that it 
was an epistle which a woman contemplating some such 
treachery might very well have written. Had he, then, been 
deceived all along in this girl’s character ? It would seem 
so. And yet—and yet! She had sworn that she loved him, 
and that she hated the man Rock. What cmdd have been 
her object in doing this thing ? One only that he could see, 
— money. Rock was a rich man, and he—was a penniless 
baronet. 

If this letter were genuine, it became clear that she thought 
him good enough for a lover but not for a husband; that she 
had amused herself with him, and now threw him over in 
favour of the solid advantages of a prosperous mai-riage with 
. a man in her own class of life. Well, he had heard of women 
playing such tricks, and the hypothesis explained the attitude 
which Joan had all along adopted upon the question «Df be¬ 
coming his wife. He remembered that from the first she 
disclaimed any wish to marry him. Oh! if this Wre so, 
wh^l a blind fool he had been, and how unnecessarily had 
he tormented himself with doubts and searchings for the 
true path of duty! But as yet he could not believe that it 
was true. There must be some mistake. At least he would 
go to London and ascertain the facts before he passed judg¬ 
ment on the faith of such evidence. Why had he not gone 
before, in defiance of the doctor and Mrs. Bird ? 

Half an hour later he was driving to the station. As he 
drew near to Bradmouth he perceived % mgn walking along 
the road, in whom he recognised Samuel Rock. 

“ The^s an end of that lie,*’ he thought to himself, with 
a sigh of relief; “for if she married him yesterday afternoon 
he would be in London with her, since he could searccAy 
have returned here to spend his honeymoon.” 

At any ral;^ he would settle *the questidn. Givj|ig the 
reins to the coachijian, he jumpe4 down from the cart, and, 
bidding hfifn drive on a f^ yards, waited by the roadside. 
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Presently Samnel caught sight of hfm, and stopped as 
though he meant to turn back. If so, he changed Us mind 
tdmost instantly and walked forward at a quick pace. 

“Good day, Mr. Rock,” said Henry: “ I wish to have a 
word with you. 1 have heard some strange news this morn¬ 
ing, which you may be able to explain.” 

“What news?” asked Samuel, looking at him insolently. 

“ That you were married to Joan Haste yesterday.” 

“ Well, what about that, Sir Henry Graves ? ” 

“ Nothing in particular, Mr. Rock, except that I do not 
believe it” 

“Don’t you?” answered Samuel with a sneer. “Then 
perhaps you wiU throw your eye over this.” And he pro¬ 
duced from his pocket a copy of the marriage certificate. 

Henry read it, and tinned very white; then he handed it 
back without a word. 

“ It is all in order, I think ? ” said Samuel, still sneering.. 

“ Apparently,” Henry answered. “ May I ask if — Mrs. 
Rock *— is with you ? ” 

“No, she isn’t. Do you think that I am fool enough to 
bring h4r here at present, for you to be sneaking about after 
her ? I know what your game was, ’cause she told m^ all 
about it. 15ou were going up to town to-day to get hold of 
her, weren’t you. Well, you’re an hour behind the fair this 
time. Joan may have been a bit flighty, but she’s a sensible 
woman at bottom, and she knew better than to trust herself 
to a scamp without a sixpence, like you, when she might 
have an honest man and a good home. I told you I, 
meant to marry her, and you see I have kept my word. 
And now look ypu Ipere, Sir Henry Graves: just you keep 
clear of her in future, for if I catch you so much as speaking 
to her, it will be the worse bbth for yourself and* Joan,— 
iM)t thats^e cares a rotten herring atout you, although she 
dW fool you so prettily.” ‘ 

“ Y0u need not fear that J shall attempt to disturb your 
^mesljc ha]»iiless, Mr. Rock.* And now for Heaven’s sike 
get out of n^way before fo:^et myself,” * 

Samuel obeyed, still grinning Wid sneering with*hate and 

<* I f . • 
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jealousy} and Henfy walked on to where the dog-cart was 
waiting for him. Taking the reins, he tnmed the horse’s 
head and drove back to Bosham. 

“Thomson,” he sa\d to the butler, who came to open ’the 
door, “I have changed my mind about going to town to¬ 
day ; you can unpack my things. Stop a minute, though: 
1 remember I am due at Monk’s Lodge, so you neet^’t 
meddle with the big portmanteau. When does my mother 
come back ? ” . • 

“To-morrow, her ladyship wrote me this morning, Sir 
Henty.” 

“Oh! very well. Then I sha’n’t see her till Tuesday; 
but it doesn’t matter. Send down to the keeper and tell 
bim that I want to speak to him, will you ? I think that 
1 will change my clothes and shoot some rabbits after 
lunch. Stop, order the dog-cart to be ready to drive me to 
Monk’s Lodge in time to dress for dinner.” 

To analyse Henry’s feelings during the remainder of that 
day would be difficult, if not impossible; but those o^ shame 
and bitter anger were uppermost in his mind>—shame that 
he had laid himself open to such words as BocS used to 
hiiy, and anger that his vanity and blind faith in a woman’s 
soft speeches and feigned love should have Jed him into 
so ignominious a positiou Mingled with these emotions 
were his natural pangs of jealousy and disappointed affec¬ 
tion, though pride would not suffer him to give way to 
them. Again and again he reviewed every detail of the 
strange and, to hi# sense, appalling story; and at times, 
overpowering as was the evidence, his mind refused to 
accept its obvious moral—namely, h^ had been tricked 

and made^a tool of—yes, used as a foil to bring this man 
to the pibint of marriage. Hdw Avas it possible to reconcile 
Joan’s conduct in the past and that wild letter ftf hers with 
her subsequent letters atid action ? Thus only: 4haf as 
regards the first she had been playing on his feelings and 
itmperien^ of the arts of*women; and 'that, as jn 
menw^ are no poets can somqtiilies compose 'ver^ whicli 
U fuU of l^auty, so in lug!* delirium Joan h^ beep able 
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set on paper words and thoughts that Were foreign to her 
nature and above its level. Or perhaps that letter was a 
forgery written by Mrs. Bird, who was “ so romantic.” The 
circumstances under which it reached him were peculiar, and 
^oan herself expressly repudiated all knowledge of it. Not¬ 
withstanding his doubts, perplexities and suffering, as might 
have been expected, the matter in the end resolved itself 
into two very simple issues: first, that, whatever may have 
been her exact reasons, Joan. Haste had broken with him 
once and for all by marrying another man; and second, 
that, as a corollary to her act, many dangers and diffictilties 
which beset him had disappeared, and he was free, if he 
wished it, to marry another woman. 

Henry-was no fool, and when the first bitterness was past, 
and he could consider the matter, if not without passion as 
yet, at least more calmly, he saw, the girl teing what she 
had proved herself to be, that all things were working 
together for his good and the advantage of his family. 
Supposing, for instance, that he had found her out after 
marriage instead of before it, and supposing that the story 
which she told him in her first letter had been true, instead 
of what it clearly was—a lie ? Surely in these and in n^siny 
other ways kis escape had been what an impartial person 
might call fortunate. At the least, of her own act she had 
put an end to an imbroglio that had many painful aspects, 
and there remained no stain upon his honour, for which 
he was most truly thankful. 

And now, having learnt his lesson imthe hard school of 
experience, he would write to his friend the under-secretary, 
saying he could npt be in town till Wednesday. Meanwhile 
he would pay his visit at Monk’s Lodge. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

DISENCHANTMENT. 

It was Sunday evening at Monk’s Lodge, and Henry and 
Mr. Levinger were sitting over their wine after dinner. For < 
a while they talked upon indifferent subjects, and more 
particulaidy about the shooting on the previous day and the 
arrangements for the morrow’s sport. Then there was a 
silence, which Mr. Levinger broke. 

“ I have heard a curious bit of news,” he said, “ about 
Joan Haste. It seems that she is married.” 

Henry drank half a glass of port wine, and answered, 

" Yes, I know. She has married your tenant Samuel Bock, 
the dissenter, a very sti'ange person. I cannot understand 
it.” 

" Can’t you ? I think I can. It is a good match*for her, 
though I don’t altogether approve of it, and know nothing 
of the details. However, I wasn’t consulted, and fhere it is. 

I hope that they may be happy.” 

“ So do I,” said Henry grimly. “ And now^Mr. Levinger, 

I want to have a word with you about the estate affairs. 
What is to be done ? It is time that you took some steps 
to protect yourself.” 

“ It seems to me. Graves,” he answered deliberately, “ that 
my course of actioft must very much depend upon your own. 
You know what I mean.” 

“Yes, Mr. Levinger; but are yoi* s^l anxious that I • 
should^ropose to your daughter ? Forgive me if I speak 
plainly.” 

“ That has always been my wish, and I see if.o particular 
reason to change it.” * 

But do you think that it, is her wish, lir. Lennger ? 

I fancy, that her manner hfc been a little‘cold to n^e l^at^ 
perhaps with justice; and,V lie added, rather nervously, ' 
“naturally I do not wig£ to lay myself open to a rebuff. 
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I find that I am very ignos%|at of the wdsys of women, as of 
vmous other things.” 

“ Many of, us have made that discovery. Graves; and of 
course it is impossible for me to guarantee your success, though 
I think that you will be successful.” 

There is another matter, Mr. Levinger: Emma has 
considerable possessions; am I then justified, in my im¬ 
poverished condition, in asking her to take me ? Would 
it not be thought, would she not think, that I did so from 
obvious motives ? ” 

“On that point you may make }"our mind quite ^asy, 
Graves; for I, Avho am the girl’s father, tell you that I 
consider you will be giving her quite as much as she gives 
you. 1 have never hidden from you that I am in a sense 
a man under a cloud. My follies came to an end many years 
ago, it is true, and 1 have never fallen into the clutches of 
the law, still they were bad enough to force me to change 
my name and to begin life afresh. Should you marry my 
daughter, and should you wish it, you will of course have 
the right to learn my true name, though on that point 1 
shall make an appeal to your generosity and ask you not 
to press your right. I have done with the past, of which e^ien 
the thought is hateful to me, and I do not wish to reopen 
old sores; so perhaps you may be content with the assurance 
that I am of a good and ancient family, and that before 1 
got into trouble I served in the army with some distinction; 
for instance, 1 received the wound that crippled me at the 
battle of the Alma.” <• 

“ I shall never press you to tell that which you desire to 
keep to yourself, IV^r. J,jevinger.” 

“ It is like you to say so. Graves,” he answered, with evi¬ 
dent relief; “ but the mere fact! that I make such a Vequest 
will show yqp what I mean when 1 say that Emma has as 
mucii or, more to gain from this marriage than you have, 
since it^is clear that some rumours of her father’s disgrace 
,;mas|,,^llpw her through life; moreover she is h(^mbly born 
upon her mother’s side. ■ I do, trust and pray, my dear fellow, 
that it will come off. Alas I I anf /rot long for thiS world. 
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my heart is troublflig me more^d more, and the doctors 
have warned me that I may die at any moment; therefore 
it is my most earnest desire to see the daughter whom I love 
better than anything on earth, happily settled before I go.” 

“ Well, Mr. Levinger,” Henry answered, “ I will ask her 
to-morrow if I find an opportunity, but the issue does not 
rest with me. I only wish that I were more worthy of her.” 

“ I am glad to hear it. God bless you, and God speed 
you, my dear Graves! I hope when I am gone that, what¬ 
ever you may learn about my imfortunate past, you will 
still*try to think kindly of me, and to remember that I was 
a man, cui’sed by nature with passions of unusual strength, 
which neither my education nor the circumstances of my 
early life helped me to control.” ' 

“ It is not for me to judge you or any other man; I leave 
that to those who are without sin,” said Henry, and the con¬ 
versation came to an end. 

That night Heniy was awakened by hearing people mov¬ 
ing backwards and forwards in the passages. For a moment 
he thought of burglars, and wondered if he should get up; 
but the sounds soon ceased, so he turned qver and went to 
sleep again. As he learned in the morning;, the cause of 
the disturbance was that Mr. Levinger h^ been seized with 
one of his heart attacks, which for a few minutes threatened 
to be serious, if not fatal. Under the influence of restora¬ 
tives, that were always kept at hand, the danger passed as 
quickly as it had ^isen, although Emma remained by her 
father’s bedside to watch him for a while. 

“ That was a near thing, Emma,” hg s^d presently: “ for 
about thirty seconds I almost thought-” and he stopped. 

“Well, it is over now, fatller dear,” she answered. 

“ Yes, but for how long ? One day I shall.be taken in 
this fashion and come back no more.” 

“Pray don’t talk like that, father.” 

“Whj^ nyt, seeing that it is what I nflist accugtdl^my^ 
mind to ? Oh! Emma, if I conV^ buir see you safely married' 
I should not trouble so ]%ifch, but the uncer^nty as to yoor 
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future worries me more than, anything dlse. However, you 
must settle these things for yourself; I have no right to 
dictete to you about them. Good night, my love, and thank 
you for your kindness. No, there is no, need for you to stop 
up. If I should want anything I will Wch the bell.” 

“ I wonder why he is so bent upon my getting married,” 
thought Emma, as she went back to her bed, “ especially as, 
even did anything happen to him, I should, be left well off 
—at least, I suppose so. WeU, it is no use my troubling 
myself about it till the time comes, if ever it does come.” 

After his attack of the previous night, Mr. Levingei* was 
unable to come out shooting as he had hoped to do. He 
said, however, that if he felt well enough he would drive in 
the afternoon to a spot known as the Hanging Wood, which 
was to be the last and best beat of the day; and it was ar¬ 
ranged that Emma should accompany him and walk home, 
a distance of some two miles. 

The day was fine, and the shooting very fair; but, fond 
as he Tfas of the sport, Henry did not greatly enjoy himself 
—which^inview of wh^t lay behind and before him, is 
scarcely to be wondered at. 

After luncheon the guns and beaters were employe^ in 
driving two narrow covers, each of them about half a mile 
long, towards a wood planted upon the top of a rise of ground. 
On they went steadily, firing at cock pheasants only, till, the 
end of the plantations being unstopped, the greater number 
of the birds were driven into this Hanging Wood, which 
ended in a point situated about a himdred and twenty yards 
from the borders of the two converging plantations. Between 
these plantations p-nckthe wood lay a little valley of pasture 
land, through which ran a stream; and it was the dip of 
this valley, together with the V^sition of the covef on the 
opposite slope, that gave to the Hanging Wood its repu- 
tatibn of being the most sporting ^t for pheasant shooting 
in th^ neighbourhood. Th^ slaughter of hand-rear^ pheas- 
.ant<<^s .frequently denounced, for the most psft bj people 
who know little about' it, as a tame and cruel amusement ; 
and it cannot be denied that this'v) sometimes so, especially 
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where the object the keeper, or of his master, is not to 
show sport, but to return a heavy total of slain at the end 
of the day. In the case of a cover such as has been de¬ 
scribed, matters are,very different, however; for then*the 
pheasants, flying towards their homes, from which they have 
been disturbed, come over the guns with great speed and ht 
a height of from eight-and-twenty to forty yards, and the 
shooting must be good that will bring to bag more than one 
in four of them. 

By the banks of the stream between the covers Henry and 
his fiompanions found Mr. Levinger and Emma waiting for 
them, the pony trap in which tliey had come having been 
driven off to a little distance, so as not to interfere with the 
beat. 

“ Here I am,” said Mr. Levinger: “ 1 don’t feel up to much, 
but I was determined to see the Hanging Wood shot again, 
even if it should be for the last time. Now then, Bowles, 
get your beaters round as quick as you can, and be careful 
that they keep wide of the cover, and don’t makeqa noise. 
I will place tlie guns. You’ve no time to lose: the light is 
beginning to fade.” 

rflowles and his small army moved off to the right, while 
Mr. Levinger pointed out to each sportsmap the spot to 
which he should go upon the banks of the stream; assigning 
to Henry the centre stand, both because he was accom¬ 
panied by a loader with a second gun, and on account of 
his reputation of being the best shot present. 

“ The wind is rieing fast and blowing straight down the 
cover,” said Mr. Levinger, when he had completed his 
arrangements; “ those wild-bred bird# i^ll take some stop¬ 
ping, unless I am much mistaken. I tell you what. Graves: 
I bet ^ou half a crown thsJt you don^ kill a pheasant for 
every four cartridges you fire, taking them they come, 
without shirking the liaAl ones.” 

“All right,” answered Heniy, “I can run to thai^; and 
they both^ laughed, while* Emma, who Vas staijdi^^ by^ 
dresSecf in a pretty grey twee^ costume, looked pleased to 
see her Tather show so iiTlch interest in anything. 
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Ten minutes passed, and a shrill whistle, blown far away 
at the end of the cover, announced that the beaters were 
about to start. Henry cocked his gun and waited, till pres¬ 
ently a brace of pheasants were seen poming towards him 
with the wind in their tails, and at a tremendous height, one 
bird being some fifty yards in front of the other. 

“ Over you. Graves,” said Mr. Levinger. 

Henry waited till the first bird was at the proper angle, 
and fired both barrels, aiming at least three yards ahead of 
him; but without producing the slightest effect upon the 
old cock, which sailed away serenely. Snatching his sebond 
gun with an exclamation, he repeated the performance at 
the hen that followed, and with a similar lack of result. 

“There go four cartridges, anyway,” said Mr. Levin- 
ger. 

“ It isn’t fair to count them,” answered Henry, laughing; 
“ those birds were clean out of shot.” 

“ Yes, out of your shot. Graves. You were yards l)ehind 
them. «You mustn’t be content Avith aiming ahead here, 
especially in this Avind; it you don’t SAving as well, you’ll 
scarcely lAll a bird. Look out: here comes another. There! 
you’ve missed him again. Swing, man, swing! ” 

By this time Henry Avas fairly nettled, for, chancing to 
look round, he saw that Emma Avas laughing at his discom¬ 
fiture. The next time a bird came over him he took his 
host’s advice and “ SAVung ” with a vengeance, and doAvn it 
fell far behind him, dead as a stone. 

“ That’s better. Graves; you caught him in the head.” 

' Now the fun became fast and furious, and Emma, watch¬ 
ing Henry’s face a|<; hf fired away with as much earnestness 
and energy as though the fate of the British Empire depended 
upon each shot, thought that he'was quite handsome. ‘ Hand¬ 
some he wa3„not, nor ever would be; but it is true that, like 
most Englishmen, he looked his best in his rough shooting 
clothe^id when intent upon his sport. Five minutes more, 
an^^e ^ring, which had been oontinuous all al(mg the line, 
began to slacken, and^thei^ died away aitogeimer^ Hem^ 
distinguishing himself by killing irthe last two bMs that 
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flew over with a bfilliant right and left. Still, when the 
slain came to be counted it was found that he had lost his 
bet by one cartridge. 

“ Don’t be depressed,” said Levinger, as he pocketed'the 
half-crown; “the <fther fellows have done much worse. 
I don’t believe that young Jones has touched a feath*. 
The fact is that a great many of the birds you fired at were 
quite impossible. I never remember seeing them fly so high 
and fast before. But then this wood has not been shot in 
half a gale of wind for many years. And now I must say 
good-bye to those gentlemen and be off, or I shall get a chill. 
You’ll see my daughter home, won’t you? ” 

As it chanced, Emma had gone to fetch a pheasant which 
she said had fallen in the edge of the plantation behind 
them. When she returned with the bird, it was impossible 
for her to accompany her father, even if she wished to do so, 
for he had already driven away. 

Henry congratulated her upon the skill with which slie 
had marked down the cock, at the same time announcing his 
intention of reclaiming the half-crown from her father. 
Then, having given his guns to the loader, they Started for 
tl^ high road, accompanied by the two pupils of the neigh¬ 
bouring clergyman. A few hundred yards fsy^her on these 
young gentlemen went upon their way rejoicing, bearing 
with them a leash of pheasants and a hare. 

“ You must show me the road home. Miss Levinger,” said 
Henry, by way of making conversation, for they were now 
alone. , 

“ The shortest path is along the cliff, if you think that we 
can get over the fence,” she answered. 

The hedge did not prove unclimbaDle,'and presently they 
were walking along the e€ge of the cliff. Below them 
foamed an angry sea, for the tide was high, driven shore¬ 
ward by the weight of the easterly gale, while* to,theewest 
the sky was red with the last rays of a wintry sunset. 

For a while they walked, in* silence, wMch Emm^tnoke, 
saying,*" 1516 sea is very beautiful to-night, is it not 

“ It is always \)eautif^J.,;to me’,” he answered. 
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“ I see that you have not got over leaving the Navy yet, 
Sir Henry.” 

'"Well, Miss Levinger, to tell you the truth I haven’t had 
a very pleasant time since I came ashore. One way and 
another there have been nothing but sorVow and worries and 
disagreeables, till often and often I have wished myself off 
the coast of Newfoimdlafld, with ice about and a cotton-wool 
fog, or anywhere else that is dangerous and unpleasant.” 

“I know that you have had plenty of trouble, Sir Henry,” 
she said in her gentle voice, “ and your father’s death must 
have been a great blow to you. B\it perhaps your fog avill 
lift, as I suppose that it does sometimes — even on the coast 
of Newfoundland.” 

“ I hope so; it is time that it did,” he answered absently, 
and then for a minute was silent. He felt that, if he meant 
to propose, now was his chance, but for the life of him he 
could not think how to begin. It was an agonising moment, 
and, though the evening had turned bitterly cold, he became 
aware Ijxat the perspiration was running down his fore¬ 
head. 

" Miss hevinger,” he said suddenly, “ I have something to 
ask you.” 

“ To ask me. Sir Henry ? What about ? ” 

" About—Mout yourself. I wish to ask you if you will 
honour me by promising to become my wife ? ” 

Emma heard, and, stopping suddenly in her walk, looked 
round as though to find a refuge, but seeing none went on 
again. ^ 

“Miss Levinger,” Henry continued, “I am not skilled at 
this sort of thing, and I hope that you will make allowances 
for my awkwardness. Do you think that you could care 
enough for me to manry me ? i know very well thahl have 
little to recommend me, and there are circumstences con¬ 
nected with my financial position which make it almost pre¬ 
sumptuous that I should ask you.” 

“ijjlunk. Sir Honry,” she ^swered, speaking for the first 
tim€!f‘‘that we may leave money matters out of tlJb question. 
Ihave heard something of the state of affairs at Boshamr 



and I know that y(*i are not responsible for it, though you 
are expected by others to remedy it.” 

" It is very generous of you to speak like that, Miss i^evih- 
ger; and it helps me out of a great difficuliy, for I cauld, 
not see how I was t6 explain all this business to you.” 

“I‘think that it is only just, Sir Henry, not generous. 
Provided that there is enough on one side or the other, 
money is not the principal question to be considered.” 

“No, Miss Levinger, I agree with you, though I have 
known others who thought differently. The main thing is 
whether you can care enough about me.” 

“That is one thing. Sir Henry,” she answered in a low 
voice; “also there are others.” 

“ I suppose that you mean whether or no I am worthy of 
you. Miss Levinger. Well, even though it should destroy 
my chances with you, I will tell you frankly that, in my 
judgment, I am not. Listen, Miss Levinger: till within a 
few months ago I had never cared about any woman; then 
I saw you for the second time, and thought you the^^weetest 
lady that I had ever met, for 1 imderstood how good and 
true you are, and in my heart I hoped that a day would come 
when I might venture to ask you what I am asking you now. 
Afterwards trouble arose through my own weakness and 
folly—trouble between myself and another woman. I am 
sure that you will not press me for details, because, in order 
to give them, I must betray pother person’s secret. To be 
brief, I should probably have married this woman, but she 
threw me over and chose another man.” 

“What! ” said £mma, startled out of her self-control, “is 
Joan Haste married ? ” 

“I see that you know more aboift ifte than I thought. 
She is married—to Mr. Samuel Rock.i’ 

“I cannot understand it at all; it is almost incredible.” 

“ Nor can I, but the fact remains. She wrcfte to teJJ me 
of it herself, and, what is more, her husband showed me 
the marriage certificate, ^nfi now I have clean 

breast ef ft, for I will not sail undqp false colour^ a^yotf 
must judge me.* If yo£ rchoo^e to take me, I promise you 
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that no woman shall ever have a better Iftishand than'!C \nU 
be to you, for your happiness and welfare shall be tHe first 
oBjecte of my life. The question is, after what I have told 
youf can you care for me ? ” * ‘ 

Emma stopjjed, for all this while thejr had been walking 
slewly, and looked him full in the eyes, a last red ray of the 
dying light falling on her sweet face. 

“Sir Henry,” she said, “you have been frank with me, 
and I honour you for it, none the less because I happen to 
know something of the story. And now I will be equally 
frank with you, though to do so is humbling to me. When 
I stayed in the same house with you more than two years 
ago, you took little notice of me, but I grew fond of you, and 
1 have never changed my mind. Still I do nqt think that, 
as things are, I should marry you on this account alone, see¬ 
ing that a woman looks for love in her marriage; and. Sir 
Henry, in all that you have said to me you have spoken no 
word of love.” 

“ Ho\\f. coidd I, knowing Avhat I had to tell you ? ” he 
broke in. 

“ I cannot say, but it is so; and therefore, speaking for 
myself alone, I should be inclined to answer you that ^e 
had best go oqr separate ways in life, though I am sure that, 
as you promise, you would be a good and kind husband to 
me. But there are other people to be considered: there is 
my father, who is most anxious that I should make a satis¬ 
factory marriage—such as I know this would be for me, 
for I am nobody and scarcely recognised ,in society here— 
and who has the greatest respect and affection for you, as he 
had for your father before you. Then there is your family: 
if I refuse you it w?)uld mean that you would all be ruined, 
and though it may hurt your «pride to hear me sa^' so, 1 
shrink from such a thought-” 

“Oh! .pray do not let that weigh with you,” he inter¬ 
rupted. “ You know well that, although much of what you 
^say i^<!^happily true, I am nbt seeking you that you may 
‘menomy broken fortunes, but because you are wlfe,t you are, 
and I desire above all things'to ma^ you m'y wife.”* 
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«I am sorry, Sir Henry, but, though I believe every word 
you say, I must let it weigh with me, for I wish to be a 
blessing to those about me, and not a curse. Well, for ail 
these reasons, and chiefly perhaps, to be honest, becauifs I 
ain fond of you though you do not care very much for me, 
I will be your wife, Sir Henry, as you are good enough fo 
wish it,” and she gave him her hand. 

He took it and kissed it, and they walked on in silence 
till they were near to the Wuse. Then Henry spoke, and 
his voice betrayed more emotion than he cared to show. 

“ How can I thank you, Emma! ” he said; “ and what am 
1 to say to you ? It is useless for me to make protestations 
which you would not believe, though perhaps they might 
have more truth in them than you imagine. But I am sure 
of this, that if we live, a time will soon come when you will 
not doubt me if I tell you that I love you.” And, drawing 
her to him, he kissed her upon the forehead. 

“ I hope so, Henry,” she said, disengaging herself from 
his arms, and they went together into the house. 

Within ten weeks of this date Henry and EAma were 
spading a long honeymoon among the ruined temples of 
the Nile. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE DESIRE OF DEATH — AND THE FEAR OF HIM. 

Joan remained at Kent Street, and 'the weary days crept 
on. When the first exciteibent of her self-sacrifice had 
faded from her mind, she lapsed into a condition of melan¬ 
choly that -WBB pitiable to see. Every week Vi^oqght4ier 
rambling and impassioned epistles from her husban^j^ most 
of which she threw into the £re* half-read. • At lengJnSthere 
came one tfikt she perused eagprly enough, for it announced 
the approaching marriaae ’of Sir Henry Graves and Mins 
28 ■ * ■ 
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Levinger — tidings which were confinfted in a few brief 
words by a note from Mr. Levinger himself, enclosing her 
monthly allowance; for from Samuel as yet she would take 
nothing. Then in January another letter reached her, 
together with a copy of the local phper, describing the 
cftremony, the presents, the dress and appearance “ of the 
lovely bride and the gallant bridegroom, Captain Sir Henry 
Graves, Bart., R.N.” 

“ At least I have not done all this for nothing,” said Joan, 
as she threw down the paper; and then for the rest of that 
day she lay upon her bed moaning with the pain ofc her 
bitter jealousy and immeasurable despair. 

She felt now that, had she known what she must suffer, 
she would never have found the strength to act as she had 
done, and time upon time did she regret that she had 
allowed her impulses to carry her away. Bock had been 
careful to inform her of his interview with Henry, putting 
his own gloss upon what passed between them; and the 
knowletlge that her lover must hate and despise her was the 
sharpest arrow the many which were fixed in her poor 
heart. All the rest she could bear, but than this Death 
himself had been more kind. How pitiable was her state! 
—fcorned l^y Henry, of whose child she must be 1;he 
mother, but who was mow the loving husband of another 
woman, and given over to a man she hated and who would 
shortly claim his bond. Alas! no repets, however poig¬ 
nant, could serve to imdo the past, any more than the fear of 
itcoTild avert the future; for Mrs. Bird^was right—as she 
had sown so she must reap. 

One by one the we|.ry days crept on till at length the long 
London winter gave way to spring, and the time of her 
trial drew near, la health sls« remained fairly well, since 
sorrow wo^s slowly upon so vigorous a constitution; but 
therend of each week found her sadder and ji^ore broken in 
spiritthan its beginning. She had no friends, and went out 
bu^lntle—indeed, her onljl relaxations were found in read¬ 
ing, with a vague idea of improving her mhid,* because 
Henry had once told her to* do so, />r conversing in*the deaf- 
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and-dumb language with Jim and Sally. Still her life was 
not al. idle one, for as time went by the shadow of a great 
catastrophe fell upon the Kent Street household. Mrs. 
Bird’s eyesight began to fail her, and the hospital doctors 
whom she consulted, were of opinion that the weakness 
must increase. 

" Oh! my dear,” she said to Joan, “ what is to happen to 
us all if I go blind? I have a little money put away— 
about a hundred and fifty pounds, or two hundred in all, 
perhaps; but it will soon melt, and then I suppose that they 
wilHake us to the workhouse; and you know, my dear, they 
separate husband and wife in those places.” And, quite 
broken down by such a prospect, the poor little woman began 
to weep. 

“ At any rate there is no need for you to trouble yourself 
about it at present,” ansAvered Joan gently, “since Sally 
helps, and I can do the fine work that you cannot manage.” 

“It is very kind of you, Joan. Ah! little did I know, 
when I took you in out of the street that day, what>--a bless¬ 
ing you would prove to me, and how I should learn to love 
you. Also, it is wicked of me to repine, for God Ifhs always 
loq^ed after us heretofore, and I do not believe that He Who 
feeds the ravens will suffer us to starve, or to ,be separated. 
So I will try to be brave and trust in Him.” 

“ Ah! ” answered Joan, “ I wish that I could have your 
faith; but I suppose it is only given to good people. Now, 
where is the work ? Let me begin at once. No, don’t thank 
me any more; it a^II be a comfort; besides, I would stitch 
my fingers off for you.” 

Thenceforth Mts. Bird’s orders wer^ fujfilled as regularly 
as ever they had been, and as Joan anticipated, the con¬ 
stant employment gave her sftme relief.* But while she sat 
and sewed for hour after hour, a new desire entgred into her 
mind—that ijiost terrible of All desires, the desire of Death! 
Of Death she became enamoured, and her daily prgi^yer to 
Heaven was that she mightidie* she and her child ^^ether, ^ 
since her f&iagination could .picture no future in anodier 
world more dreadful tha^ that which awaited her in this. 
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Only once daring these months did she hear anything of 
IJenry; and then it was through the columns of a Iwnny 
paper, where, under the heading of Society Jottings,” she 
reM that “ Sir Henry Graves, Bart., R.N., and his beautiful 
young bride were staying at Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo,, 
where the gallant Captain was very popular and Lady Graves 
was much admired.” The paragraph added that they were 
going to travel in the Holy Land, and expected to return to 
their seat at Eosham towards the end of May. 

It was shortly after she read this that Joan, who from 
constantly thinking about death, had convinced herself •that 
she would die, went through the formality of making a will 
on a sixpenny form which she bought for that purpose. 

To Sir Henry Graves she left the books that he had given 
her, and a long letter, which she was at much trouble to 
compose, and placed carefully in the same envelope with the 
will. All the rest of her property, of any sort whatsoever, 
whereof she might die possessed—it amounted to about 
thirty pounds and some clothes—she devised to Mrs. Bird 
for the use of her unborn child, should it live, and, failing 
that, to Mrs. Bird absolutely. 

At last the inevitable hour of her trouble came upon IjjSr, 
and left her pale and weak, but holding a little daughter in 
her arms. From the first the child was sickly, for the long 
illness of the mother had affected its constitution; and 
within three weeks from the day of its birth it was laid to 
rest in a London cemetery, leaving Joan to drink the cup of 
a new and a deeper agony than any that /t had been her lot 
to taste. 

Yet, when her jSri^. days of grief and prostration had 
gone by,, almost could she find it in her heart to rejoice that 
the child had been taken fronf her and placed beyonj^the 
possibilities.,of such a life as she had led; for, otho^se, 
how woiUd things have gone with* it when .^rits mother, 
passed into the imwer of Samuel Rock? Surdy he would 
.ha^e najed and rfialtreated ii:, and, if fate had left it without 
the prot^tion of her leve iij the hands of .such a guardian, 
its existence might have b^n a misery. Still, after 
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the dwth of that infant those about her never saw a smile 
upon Ijoan’s face, however closely they might watch for it. 
Perhaps she was more beautiful now than she had ever been, 
for the chestnut hai^ that clustered in short curls upon* her 
shapely head, and her great sorrowful eyes shining in the 
pallor of her sweet face, refined and made strange her loveli¬ 
ness ; moreover, if the grace of girlhood had left her, it was 
replaced by another and a truer dignity—the dignity of a 
woman who has loved and s'lfiered and lost. 

Ohe morning, it was on the ninth of June, Joan received 
a letter from her husband, who now wrote to her every two 
or three days. Before she opened it she knew well from 
past experience what would be the tenor of its contents: an 
appeal to her, more or less impassioned, to shorten the year 
of separation for which she had stipulated, and come to live 
with him as his wife. She was not mistaken, for the letter 
ended thus: — 

“Oh I Joan, have pity on me and come to me, for if you don’t I 
think that I shall go crazed. I have kept my promise to^ou faithful 
so far, so if you are made of flesh and blood, show mercy before you 
dqire me to something desperate. It’S all over now; the child’s dead, 
you tell me, and the man’s married, so let’s turn a n^w leaf and begin 
afresh. After all, Joan, you are my wife before God and man, and 
•it is to me that your duty lies, not to anybody else. Even if you 
haven’t any fondness for me, I ask you in the name of that duty to 
listen to me, and I tell you that if you don’t I believe that I shall go 
mad with the longing to see your face, and the sin of it •will be upon 
you. I’ve done up the bouse comfortable for you, Joan; no money 
has been spared, and if you want anything more you shall have it 
Then don’t go on hiding yourself away from me, but come and take 
the home that waits you.” 

VI Suppose he is right, *and that ^t is my duty,” sjud 
Join tonerself with a sigh, as she laid do'vw the letter. 
“ Loye and hifpe and happiness have gone from ma, nothing 
is left except duty, so I had Jpetter hold fast to it. I will 
■write an^ say that I wil> go so^—wfthin a fpw djiys^ 
though*wtat the Birds will dc^wilfeut me I do not know, 
unless fib wiy let me , gins’them some of mv allowance.” ^ 
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Having come to this determination, Joan wrote her letter 
and posted it, fearing lest, should she delay, her vi|tuous 
resolution might fail her. As she returned from the pillar 
box, a messenger, who was standing on, the steps of No. 8, 
handed her a telegram addressed to herself. Wondering 
what it might be, she opened it, to read this message: — 

“ Come down here at once. I am ill and innst see you before it is 
too late. The carriage will meet the live o’clock train at Monk's Vale 
station. Wire reply. 

*• Levingek, , 

^'•Monk's Lodge." 

“I wonder what he can want to see me for,” thought 
Joan; then, asking the boy to wait in the passage, she went 
in to consult Mrs. Bird. 

“ You had best go, my dear,” she said; “ I have always 
thought that there was some mystery about this Mr. Levin- 
ger, and now I expect that it is coming out. If you take a 
cab at dhee, you will just have time to catch the twelve 
o’clock train at Liverpool Street.” 

Joan nodded, and writing one word upon the prepaid 
answer — “Coming”—gave it to the boy and ran upstairs 
to pack a fe\w things in a bag. In ten minutes a hansom 
w'as at the door and she was ready to start. First she bade 
good-bye to the two invalids, who were much disturbed at 
this hurried departure; and then to Mrs. Bird, who followed 
her into the passage kissing her again and again. 

“Do you know, Joan,” she said, beginning to cry, “I feel 
as if you were going away for good and I should never see 
you any more.” i c 

“Nonsense, dear,” she answered briefly, for a queer con¬ 
traction in her throat made a lengthened speech impossible, 
“I hope to he back in a day or two if all is well.” 

“Yes,fl'oan—if all is well, and there’s h?>^ for eyery- 
body. •Well, good-bye, and Qod bless you wherever you go 

God bless you Rere and hereafter, for ever and^ever I ” 

' Then Joan drove awdy, andes she went it came into her 
mind that it woj^d be best if she 4btumed no more. She 
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had womised to join Jier husband in a few days. "Why 
shoulti she not do so at once, and thus avoid the pain of ,a 
formal parting with the Birds, her true and indeed her 
only friends? 

By half-past four that afternoon the train pulled up at 
Bratoouth, where she must change into the light railway 
with tramcar carriages that runs for fifteen or twenty miles 
along the coast. Monk’s Vale being the second station from < 
the junction. t 

The branch train did not start for ten minutes, and Joan 
em^oyed the interval in walking up and down the plat¬ 
form, looking at the church tower, the roofs of the fishing 
village, the boats upon the beach, and the familiar view of 
land and sea. Everything seemed qxiite unchanged; she 
alone was changed, and felt as though a centitry of time 
had passed over her head since that morning when she ran 
away to London. 

“Hullo, Joan Kock!” said a half-remembered voice at 
her elbow. “ I’m in luck, it seems: I saw you*off, and 
here I am to welcome you back. But you shouldn’t have 
married him, Joan; you should have waited f(Jt me as I 
toid you. I’m in business for myself now, — four sad^e 
donkeys and a goat chaise, and doing grand. •. I shall die a 
rich man, you bet.” 

Joan turned round to see a youth with impudent blue 
eyes and hair of flaming red, in whom she recognised Willie 
Hood, much elongated, but otherwise the same. 

“Oh! Willie, i» that you?” she said, stretching out her 
hand, for she was pleased to see a friendly face; “ how are 
you, and how do you know that I am,m^ied? ” 

“ Know ? Why, if you sent the crier round with a bell 
to call*it, folks would hear, wouldn’t they? And that’s 
just about what Mr. Samuel Eock has done, talking of ‘my 
wife, Joan HSste as waSi’ here, there and everywhere 3 and 
telling how as you were stopping in foreign parts awhile 
for the bej^efit of your health,—which s^ms a stjange talj^ 
to me,* and I know a thing tOf twc, I do. Not that i^hae 
done you much good, aJijjAray, to judge from the air of yot^ 
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for you look like the ghost of what you used to be. tell 
you what, Joau: for the sake of old times you shalf have 
a ride every morning on my* best donkey, all for love, if 
Sanlmy won’t be jealous. That’ll bring the colour back into 
your cheeks, you bet.” 

•“ How are my uncle and aunt ? ” asked Joan, hastening 
to change the conversation. 

‘^How are they ? Will you promise to bear up if I tell 
you ? Well, then, Mrs. G. is lodging for three months at 
the public expense in Ipswich jail, which the beaks gave 
her for assault ‘ with intent to do grievous bodily harrrf’ — 
them was the words, for I went to hear the case,—‘upon 
the person of her lawful husband, John Gillingwater,’ — 
and my! she did hammer him too—with a rolling pin! 
His face was like a squashed pumpkin, with no eyes left 
for a sinner to swear by. The guardians have taken pity 
on him too, and are nursing him well again, all for nothing, 
in the Union. 1 saw him hoeing taters there the other day, 
and he aeked me if 1 couldn’t smuggle him a bottle of gin 
—yes, and nearly cried when I told him that it wasn’t to 
be done uitless I had the cash in hand and a commission.” 

At this moment Willie’s flow of information was int^- 
rupted by the^fuard, who told Joan that she must get iuto 
the train if she did not wish to be left. 

“Tarta, Mrs. Kock,” cried Willie after her: “see you 
again soon; and remember that the donkey is always ready. 
Now,” he added to himself, “I wonder why the dickens 
she is going that way instead of home to hfr loving Sammy ? 
He’s a nasty mean beast, he is, and it’s a nun go heV having 
married him at all, bu( it ain’t no affair of mine. All the 
same, I mean to let my dickies run down by the meres to- 
nig^^ for I’m sure hd can’t grudge an armful of rough grass 
to an old friend of his wife’s as has been the flrst to wel¬ 
come* he^ home. By the way, why ain’t the^holy Samuel 
here to. welcome her home himself ? ” and Master Willie 
scratched^ his red'head and departed speculating, witli the 
full'intention of pasturing ^hjs donkeys t]|}at mght upon 
lands in the possession or hire of tSi»said Smuel. ’ 
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At ^onk*8 Vale station Joan foimd a dog-cart waiting for 
her. JVhen she had taken her seat she asked the groom ^ 
Ma# Levinger was ill. He replied that he didn’t rightly 
know, but that his master had kept the house almost ?ver 
since Miss Emma—!ie meant Lady Graves — had married, 
and that last night, feeling queer, he had sent for a doctor^ 

Then Joan asked if Lady Graves was at Monk’s Lodge, 
and was informed that she and her husband were not ex¬ 
pected home at Sosham from abroad till this night or the 
next morning. 

By this time they had reached the house, which was not 
more than half a mile distant from the station. The ser¬ 
vant who opened the door took Joan to a bedroom and said 
that tea was waiting for her. When she was ready she 
went downstairs to the dining-room, where presently she 
received a message that Mr. Levinger would be glad to see 
her, and was shown to his room on the first 'floor. She 
found him seated in an armchair by a fire, although the 
weather was warm for June; and noticed at once*that he 
was much changed since she had last seen him, his face 
being pale and tliin and his. form shrunken. fHis eyes, 
hojyever, retained their brightness and intelligence, and his 
manner its vivacity. As she entered the room,he attempted 
to rise to receive her, only to sink back into his chair with 
a groan, where for a while he remained speechless. 

" It is very good of you to come to see me, Joan,” he 
said presently. “Pray be seated.” 

“I am sorry to^ear that you have not been well, sir,” 
she answered. 

“No, Joan, I have not; there nev|r was a man further 
from health or much nearer to death than I am at this 
moment; and that is why I "have sent'for you, since what 
I have to say cannot be put off any longer. vnn do- 
not look very* well yourself, Joan.” 

“I feel qTiite strong, thank you, sir. Ypu know I had a 
bad illnras, for you very kisjly came to soe me, and it haa^ 
taken nte a whilp to recover.”, * ' 

“1 hptlr that you are ]i|.ierried,' Joan, althpugh you are hot 



living with, ywt hnfiband. Samuel Itodk.' tt vrtml^t 
i^ve bem well if you had consulted me befoie tiddqg such 
a step, but yon have a tight to manage your own afE^. I 
trutt that yon are happy; though, if so. X do not nnderstand 
why yon keep away.” And he looked at her anxiously. 

* I am as happy as I ever shall be, sir, and I go to live 
with Mr. Rock to-morrow: till now I have been detained 
in town by business.” 

"You know that my daughter is married to Sir Henry 
Graves,” he went on after a pause, again searching her face 
with his eyes. " They return home to-night or to-morfow; 
mid not too soon if they wish to see me alive, though they 
know nothing of that, for I have told them little of my state 
of health.” 

. " Yes, sir,” she answered imperturbably, though her hands 
shook as she spoke. " But I suppose that you did not send 
for me to tell me that, sir.” * 

*<iro, Joan, no. Is the door shut? I sent for you— 
0 my God, that I should have to say it! — to throw my¬ 
self upon your mercy, since I dare not die and face the 
Judgmenirseat till I have told you all the truth. Listen 
to me”—and his voice fell to a piercing whisper—“ Jogn, 
you are my dcvJtgUerP^ 


CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE TEUTH, THE WHOLE TAUTH. 

"Totrs da^hte^;! ”i she said, rising in her astonishment, 
^"you muB| be mad! If I were yoi^^ughter, could you 
.ItUtys lifld to me as you did, dthd treated me as ydq. lutve 

pray you to listmi before y(m judge, (thd e;t pifbsdiit 
yonz reproaches, for l^elieve me, Joan, I am'sj^i fit 
i^em. B^member that I n^ have- told yoU 
pi this; ihe secret mjgkt h^ve-'beei} tty 







«Ai it would bave bees, sir^ had you not feared to'dia 
-with ^oh falsehood on your soul.’* ^ 

He made an Unploring gesture with his hand, and^she' 
ceased. > 

“Joan,” he went on, “I will tell you the whole truth.* 
You ate not only my child, you are also legitimate.” 

“And Miss Levinger — Lady Graves, I mean—is she 
legitimate too?” 

“No, Joan.” 

She heard, and bit her lip till the blood ran, but even sO 
she could not keep silence. 

“Ohl” she cried, “I wonder if you will ever understand 
what you have done in hiding this from me. Do you know 
that you have ruined my life ? ” 

“ I pray that you may be mistaken, Joan. Heaven is my 
witness that I have triud to act for the best. ‘ Listen: many 
years ago, when I was still a youngish man, it was my fate 
to meet and to fall in love with your mother, Jane Lacon. 
Like you, she was beautiful, but unlike you she Aras hot- 
tempered, violently jealous, and, when she was angered, 
rough of speech. Such as she was, however, she obtained a* 
coUplete empire over my mind, for I was headstrong and 
passionate; indeed, so entirely did I fall into her^power 
that in the end I consented to marry her. This, however, I 
did not dare to do here, for in those days 1 was poor and 
struggling, and it would have ruined me. Separately, and 
without a word being said to any one, we went to London, 
and there were seciletly married in an obscure parish in the 
Hast End. In proof of my words here is a copy of thd 
cier1^oate,”-»and, taking a paper frcm % despatch-box that 
stood (m tiiie table beside 1^, he handed it to Joan, then* 
went on;—- * * 

As you may guess, a marriage thus enteredinto betW^ 
so d^milar In tajstes, habits and ednGa^(x(t*4^' 
ndl( prove auooessfuj. Eor a month or so we were haj^^^ 
Sjmgcete begds.; I hstabliahed hdb in lodging' 

eitite:^Wy earryiag on my busine«r * ' 
from time.tb %ie. i 



however, she was not satisfied, for she desired to Jje ac¬ 
knowledged openly as my wife and to return with {me to 
Bradmouth. I refused to comply—indeed, I dared Wt do' 
so—whereupon she reviled me with ever-increasing bitter¬ 
ness. Moreover she became furiously jealous, and extrava- 
gknt beyond the limit of my means. At length matters 
reached a climax, for a chance sight that she caught of me 
driving in a carriage with another woman, provoked so 
dreadful an outburst that in my rage and despair I told her 
a falsehood. I told her, Joan, that she was not really my 
wife, and had no clmm upon me, seeing that I had mairied 
her under a false name. This in itself was true, for my 
own name is not Levinger; but it is not true that the 
marriage was thereby invalidated, since neither she nor 
those among whom I had lived for several years knew me 
by any other. When your mother heard this she replied 
only that such conduct was just what she should have 
expected from me; and that night I returned^' Bradmouth, 
having first given her a considerable sum of money, for I 
did not think that I should see her again for some time. 
Two days’afterwards I received a letter from her, —here it 
is,” and he read it: — 

ft 

“ ‘ Geobgb, — 

<• ‘Though I may be what you call me, a common woman and a 
jealous scold, at least I have too much pride to go on living with a 
scotmdrel who has deceived me by a sham marriage. If I were as 
bad as you think, I might have the law of you,,but I won’t do that, 
especially as I dare say that we shall be best apart. Now l am going 
straight away where you will never find me, so you need not trouble 
to look, even if you cire to. I haven’t told you yet that I expect to 
have a child. If it comes to anything, I will let you know about it; 
if not, you may be suib that it is'dead, or that I am. Gfbod-bye, 
George: for a week or two. we were happy, and though you hate me, 
X stiU love yoii'in my own way; but I trill never live»with you again. 
So dm’t trouble your head any more about mk * 

‘“Tours,- 

• - . * 

***P.8.—Not knowing what my naift^, I can^ sign it.' 
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«"WJien I receivei this letter I went to London and tried 
to trace your mother, but could hear nothing of her. Some 
eight dr nine months passed by, and one day a letter came 
addressed to me, written by a woman in New York—I Iftive 
it here if you wish to see it—enclosing what purports to be 
a properly attested American certificate of the death «f 
Jane Lacon, of Bradmouth in England. The letter says 
that Jane Lacon, who passed herself off as a widow, and 
was employed as a housekeeper in an hotel in New York, 
died in childbirth with her infant in the house of the writer, 
who,* by her request, forwai’ded the certificate of death, 
together with her marriage ring and her love. 

“ I grieved for your mother, Joan; but I made no further 
inquiries, as I should have done, for I did not doubt the 
story, and in those days it was not easy to follow up such a 
matter on the other side of the Atlantic. 

“ A year went by and I married again, my second wife 
being Emmd^ohnsoii, the daughter of old Johnson, who 
owned a fleet of fishing boats and a great deal gi other 
property, and lived at the Bed House in Bradmouth. Some 
months after our marriage he died, and we cam^to live at 
Monk’s Lodge, which we inherited from him with the rest 
of his fortune. A while passed, and Emma v^pia born; and 
it was when her mother was still confined to her rooln that 
one evening, as I was walking in front of the house after 
dinner, I saw a woman coming towards me carrying a fifteen- 
months’ child in her arms. There was something in this 
woman’s figiu-e anij gait that was familiar to me, and I stood 
still to watch her pass. She did not pass, however; she 
came straight up to me and said: — ^ 

“ ‘ How are you, George ? You ough^ to know me again, 
though*you won’t know youf baby.’ • 

“ It was your mother, and, Joan, you were that baby. 

“ I thought*that you were dead, Jane,’ I sai(f,’so/oott as I 
could speak. 

‘That’s just what I meant* you to think, George,’ she 
answerfed,*‘for,at that, time,I had.* very good chan<^ of 
mar^n^ put there in i[ew York, and didn’t want you pok- 
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ing about after me, even though you weren’t my lawful hus¬ 
band. Also I couldn’t bear to part with the baby; though 
ft’s yours sure enough, and I’ve been careful to bring ilia birth 
papers with me to show you that it is not a fraud; and here 
they are, made out in your name and' mine, or at least in 
the name that you pretended to many me under.’ And she 
gave me this certificate, which, Joan, I now pass on to you. 

“ ‘ The fact of the matter is,’ she went on, ‘ that when it 
came to the point I found thaf I couldn’t marry the other 
man after all, for in my heart I hated the sight of him and 
was always thinking of you. So I threw him up and tried 
to get over it, for I was doing uncommonly well out there, 
running a lo<? '„’ng-hou.se of my pwn. But it wasn’t any use: 
I just thought of you all day and dreamed of you all night, 
and the end of it Avas that I sold up the concern and started 
home. And now if you will marry me respectable so much 
the better, and if you won’t—well, I must put up with it, and 
sha’n’t show you any more temper, for I’ve tried to get along 
withoat^you and I can’t, that’s the fact. You seem to be 
pretty flourishing, anyway; somebody in the train told me 
that you fcad come into a lot of money and bought Monk’s 
Lodge, so I walked here straight, I was in such a hurry to 
see you. AVhy, what’s the matter with you, George ? '^ou 
look like a gtost. Come, give me a kiss and take me into 
the house. I’ll clear out by-and-by if you wish it.’ 

“These, Joan, were your motW’s exact words, as she 
stood there in the moonlight near the roadway, holding you 
in her arms. I have not forgotten a sylljible of them. 

“ When she finished I was forced to speak. ‘I can’t take 
you in there,’ I said, ‘because I am married and it is my 
wife’s house.’ Sh6 turned ghastly white, and had I not 
caught her I think that she woiJd have fallen. » 

“ ‘ O my God! ’ she said, ‘ I never thought of this. Well, 
George, you'won’t cast me off fcr all that, will you ? I was 
your wife before she was, and this is your daughter.’ 

“Then, Joan,.though it nbarly choked me, I lied to her 
Higsfin, for what else Tyas I to do? ‘You neveS* were my 
wife,’ I said, ‘and I’ve got ^oGisr^ughter now. ‘■Also-all 
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this i8.your own fault, for had I known that you were alive, 

I would not have married. You have yourself to t.hiwlf, 
Jane, Und no one- else. Wliy did you send me that falsd 
certificate ? ’ • 

“ ‘ I suppose so,’ she answered heavily. ‘ Well, I’d best 
be off; but you needn’t have been so ready to believe things. 
Will you look after the child if anything happens to me, 
George ? She’s a pretty babe, and I’ve taught her to say 
Daddy to nothing.’ , 

“ I told your mother not to talk in that strain, and asked 
her where she was going to spend the night, saying that I 
would see her again on the morrow. She answered, at her 
sister’s, Mrs. Gillingwater, and held you up for me to kiss. 
Then she walked away, and that was the last time that I 
saw her alive. 

“It seems that she went to tjie Crown and Mitre, and 
made herself known to your aunt, telling her that she had 
been abroad to America, where she had come to trouble, but 
that she had money, in proof of which she gave l^pr notes 
for fifty pounds to put into a safe place. Also she said that 
I was the agent for people who knew about her in the States, 
an^ was paid to look after her child. Then she ate some 
supper, and saying that she would like to take a. walk and 
look at the old place, as she might have to go up to London 
on the morrow, she went out. Next morning she was foimd 
dead beneath the cliff, though how she came there, there was 
nothing to show. 

“ That, Joan, is Ijlie story of your mother’s life and death.” 

“ You mean the story of my mother’s life and murder,” 
she answered. “ Had you not told her that lie she wo\dd 
never have committed suicide.” 

“You are hard upon me, Joan. Sh&was more to blame 
than I was. Moreover, I do not bplieve that she killed 
herself. It was not like,her to have done so. ‘At the place 
where she fell over the cliff there stood a paling, of which 
the top rail, that was quite ^'otCen, was fopnd to have been 
broken.^ i think that my poor wifp, being vey finhappyf 
walked along tLe c^iff gnd leafied upon this rail wondering 
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what she should do, when suddenly it'hroke and sl^e was 
killed, for 1 am sure that she had no idea of making away 
mth herself. 

‘“'After her death Mrs. Gillingwater came to me and 
repeated the tale which her sister had told her, as to my 
having been appointed agent to some person u^nown in 
America. Here was a way out of my trouble, and I took it, 
sajring that what she had heard was true. This was the 
greatest of my sins; but the temptation was too strong for 
me, for had the truth come out I should have been utterly 
destroyed, my wife would have been no wife, her child would 
have been a bastard, I slioiUd have been liable to a prosecu¬ 
tion for bigamy, and, worst of all, my daughter’s heritage 
might possibly have passed from her to you.” 

“ To me ? ” said Joan. 

“Yes, to you; for under my father-in-law’s will all his 
property is strictly settled first upon his daughter, my late 
wife, with a life interest to myself, and then upon my lawful 
issue. ,Ybi# are my only lav^ul issue, Joan; and it would 
seem, therefore, that you are legally entitled to your half- 
sister’s possessions, though of course, did you take them, it 
would be an act of robbery, seeing that the man who 
queathed the^ certainly desired to endow, his own descend¬ 
ants and no one else, the difficulty arising from the fact of 
my marriage with his daughter being an illegal one. I have 
taken the opinions of four leading lawyers upon the case, 
giving false names to the parties concerned. Of these, 
two have advised that you would be entil^led to the properly, 
since the law is always strained against illegitimate issue, 
and two that equity would intervene and declare that her 
grandfather’s inheritance must come to Emma, as he doubt¬ 
less intended, although there tfas an accidental irregularity 
in the marriage of the mother. 

“ I haye told you all this, Joan, as I am telting yon every- 
thing, because 1 wish to keep nothing back; but I trust that 
your generosity and sense of right will never allow yOU to 
*laifie the question, for,this money belong to Enlma and to 
her alone. For you 1 have &one mjf. best out of mf satings, 
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and some few days or weeks you will inherit about four 
thousand pounds, which will give you a competence inde- 
pendebt of your husband.” 

« You need not be afraid, sir,” answered Joan contelnpt- 
uously; “ I would rather cut my fingers off than touch a farth¬ 
ing of the money to which I have no right at all. I doA’t 
even know that I will accept your legacy.” 

“I hope that you will do so, Joan, for it will put you in 
a position of complete indej^ndence, will provide for your 
children, and will enable you to live apart from your hus¬ 
band, should you by any chance fail to get on with him. 
And now I have told you the whole truth, and it only re¬ 
mains for me to most humbly beg your forgiveness. I have 
done my best for you, Joan, according to my lights; for, as 
I could not acknowledge you, I thought it would be well 
that you should be brought up in your mother’s class— 
though here I did not make sufficient allowance for the se¬ 
cret influences of race, seeing that, not withstanding your 
education, you are in heart and appearance a lady. »[ might, 
indeed, have taken you to live with me, as I often longed 
to do; but I feared lest such an act should ex^se me to 
suspicion, suspicion should lead to inquiry, and inquiry 
to my ruin and to that of my daughter Emma.,, Doubtless it 
would have been better, as well as more honest, if I had 
faced the matter out; but at the time I could not find the 
courage, and the opportunity went by. My early life had not 
been altogether creditable, and I could not bear the thought 
of once more becoqjing the object of scandal and of disgrace, 
or of imperilling the fortune and position to which after so 
many struggles I had at length attuned. That, Joan, is 
my true story; and now again I say tfiat I hope to hear 
you forgive me before I die,*and promise that you will not, 
unless it is absolutely necessary, reveal these facts to your 
half-sister. Lady Graves,, for if you do I verily believe "that 
it will break her heart. The dread lest she should learn 
this history has haunted me for years, and caused me to 
strain evefy nerve to secure, her marriage with a ma^ of 
position and honourableipame, so that, even should it be dis- 
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covered that she had -none, she might fin& a refuge in l^r. dis¬ 
grace. Thank Heaven that I, who have failed in. so many 
things, have at least succeeded in this, so that, come' what 
may when I am dead, she is provided for and safe.” 

“I suppose, sir, that Sir Henry GraW knows all this ?” 

•“Knows it! Of course not. Had he known it I doubt 
if he would have married her.” 

“Possibly not He might even have married somebody 
else,” Joan answered. “ It seeins, Oien, that you palmed off 
Miss Emma upon him under a false description.” 

“I did,” he said, with a groan. “ It was wrong, like the 
rest; but one evil leads to another.” 

“Yes, sir, one evil leads to another, as I shall show you 
presently. You ask me to forgive you, and you talk about 
the breaking of Lady Graves’s heart. Perhaps you do 
not know that mine is already broken through you, or to 
Vhat a fate you have given me over. I will tell you. Your 
daughter’s husband. Sir Henry Graves, and I loved each 
other, and I have borne his child. He wished to marry me, 
though, believing myself to be what you have taught me to 
believe, P was against it from the first. When he learned 
my state he insisted upon marrying me, like the honourable 
man that he Is, and told his mother of his intention. She 
came to me in London and pleaded with me, almost on her 
knees, that I should ward off this disgrace from her family, 
and preserve her son from taking a step which would ruin 
him. I was moved by her entreaties, and I felt the truth of 
what she Said; but I knew well that,^should he come to 
marry me, as within a few days he was to do, for our child’s 
and our love’s sake, \f not for my own, I could never find 
the strength to deny him. 

“ -What was I toMo ? I w&s too ill to run a’nrayy and he 
would have,,hunted me out. Therefore it came to this, that 
I must choose between suicide which was both wicked 
and impossible, for I could not murder another as well as 
myself r-and the still more' dreadful, step that at length 1 
took. You know thei-man S^uel Book, my husband, and 
perhaps you know also that for ait^'g while'he has persecuted 
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me 'viiith his passion, although again and again I have toldi 
hini that he was hateful to me. While I was ill he obtained 
my ^dress in London—I believe that he bought it from 
my aunt, Mrs. Gillingwater, the woman in whose charge 
you were satisfied td leave me—and two days after I had 
seen Lady Graves, he came to visit me, gaining admission 
by passing himself off as Sir Henry to my landlady, Mrs. 
Bird. 

“ You can guess the rest, t To put myself out of tempta¬ 
tion, and to save the man I loved from being disgraced and 
contaminated by me, I married the man I hated—a man so 
base that, even when I had told him all, and bargained that 
I should live apart from him for many months, he was yet 
content to take me» I did more than this even: I wrote in 
such a fashion to Sir Henry as I knew must shock and revolt 
him; and then I married, leaving him to believe that I had 
thrown him over because the husband whom I had chosen 
was richer than himself. Perhaps you cannot guess why I 
should thus)iave dishonoured both of us, and subjectedmyself 
to the horrible shame of making myself vile in Sir Henry’s 
eyes. This was the reason: had I not done so, had he once sus- 
p^ted the true motives of my sacrifice, the plot would have 
f^ed. I should have sold myself for nothing, for then he 
would never have married Emma Levinger. And now, that 
my cup may be full, my child is dead, and to-morrow I must 
give myself over to my husband according to the terms of 
my bond. This,'sir, is the fruit of all your falsehoods; and 
I say. Ask God t(j forgive you, but not the poor girl—your 
own daughter—whom you have robbed of honour and 
happiness, and handed over to misery^and sliame.” 

Thus Joan spoke to him, in a quiet, an almost mechanical 
voice iadeed, but standing db her feet above the dying man,, 
and with eyes and gestures that betrayed her absorbing 
indignation. •Wa^eu shot had finished, her fat'^erMwho was 
crduched in the chair before her, let fall his hands, where¬ 
with he had hidden his faae, &d she sawtthat he jras gasp^ 
ing for*br«ath wd that his lips wer^blue. 

«<Th(j way of transgressors is hard,’ as we both luiTe 
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learned,” lie muttered, with a deathly smile, “ and I d/sserve 
it all. I am sorry for you, Joan, but I cannot help you. If 
it consoles you, you may remember that, whereas yo’ar sor¬ 
rows and shame are but temporal, mine, as I fear—will be 
eternal. And now, since you refuse to forgive me, farewell; 
fdr I can talk no more, and must make ready, as best I can, 
to take my evil doings hence before another, and, I trust, 
a more merciful Judge.” 

Joan turned to leave the room, but ere she reached the 
door the rage died out of her heart and pity entered it. 

“I forgive you, father,” she said, “for it is Heaven’s*will 
that these things should have happened, and by my own sin 
I have brought the worst of them upon me. I forgive you, 
as I hope to be forgiven. But oh! I pray that my time here 
may be short.” 

“ God bless you for those words, Joan! ” he murmured. 

Then she was gone. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A GHOST OF THE PAST. 

Lady Graves sat at breakfast in the dining-room at 
Rosham, where she had arrived from London on the previ¬ 
ous evening, to welcome home her son and hfer daughter-in- 
law. Just as she was rising from the table the butler 
brought her a telegram. 

“Your master ,an<? mistress will be here by half-past 
eleven, Thomson,” she said. “This message is from Har¬ 
wich, and they seem to have hSd a very bad crossing.” 

“ Indeed,,my lady! answered the old man, whose face, 
like'the house of Graves, shone with a reneufed prosperity; 
“then I had better give ord.ers about the carriage meeting 
(th^m. It’s a pity we hadn’t a little more notice, for there’s 
many in the village as'woul.d have liked to give^Sit Henry 
and her ladyship a bit of a welcofio^u” 
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“lies, Thomson;*but perhaps they can manage somethinga 
of that sort in a day or two. Everything is ready, I suppose ? 

I havh not had time to go round yet.” 

“Well, I can’t sa^ that, my lady. I think that some of 
them there workmen won’t have done till their dying day; 
and the smell of paint upstairs is awful. But perhaps ydur 
ladyship would like to have a look ? ” 

“Yes, I should, Thomson, if you will give the orders, 
about the carriage and to have some breakfast ready.” 

Thomson bowed and went, and, reappearing presently, led 
Lady Graves from room to room, pointing out the repairs 
that had been done to each. Emma’s money had fallen 
upon the nakedness of Eosham like spring rains upon a 
desert land, with results that were eminently satisfactory to 
Lady Graves, who for many years had been doomed to mourn 
over threadbare carpets and shabby walls. At last they had 
inspected everything, down to the new glass in the windows 
of the servants’ bedrooms. 

“I think, Thomson,” said Lady Graves, with «. sigh of 
relief, “that, taking everything into consideration, we have 
a great deal to be thankM for.” 

*“ That’s just what I says upon my knees every night, my 
lady. When I remember that if it hadn’t be^n for the new 
mistress and her money (bless her sweet face!) all of us 
might have been sold up and in the workhouse by now, or 
near it, I feel downright sick.” 

“Well, you can cheer up now, Thomson, for, although for 
his position your .master will not be a rich man, the bad 
times are done with.” • 

“Yes, my lady, they are done witl^; ^d please God they 
won’t come no more in my day. If your ladyship is going 
to walk outside I’ll call Mafch, as I kdow he’s very anxious 
to show you the new vinery.” • 

“ Thank ycJu, Thomson, but I think I will sit quiet and 
enjoy myself till Sir Henry comes, and then we can all go 
and see the gardens togeiiier. Mr. andtMrs. Mjj.ward are 
coming o^^fer this afternoon, they not ? ” 

“ Yes,* I believe so, laiy lady; that is, Miss Ellen mean 
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iMrs. Milward — drove round with her husband yestcrday 
tq look at the new furniture in the drawing-room, and said 
that they should invite themselves to dinner to-ni^t to 
weldome the bride. He’s grown wonderful pleasant of late, 
Mr. Milward has, and speaks quite civii to the likes of us 
sidee Sir Henry’s marriage; though March, he do say it’s 
because he wants our votes—for I suppose you’ve heard, 

■ my lady, that he’s putting up for Parliament in this division 
—but then March never was »o believer in the hiunan 
heart.” 

“Yes, I have heard, and I am told that Miss Ellen trill 
pull him through. However, we need not think of that yet. 
By the way, Thomson, tell March to cut a bowlful of sweet 
peas and have them put in your mistress’s room. I remem¬ 
ber that when she was here as a girl, nearly three years ago, 
she said that they were her favourite flower.” 

When Thomson had gone Lady Graves. sat herself down 
near the open door of the hall, whence she could see the 
glowing masses of the rose-beds and the light shifting on 
the foliage of the oaks in the park beyond, to read the 
morning psalms in accordance with her daily custom. Soon, 
however, the book dropped from her hand and she fell ^ 
musing on the^past, and how strangely, after all its troubles, 
the family that she loved, and with which her life was 
interwoven, had been guided back into the calm waters of 
prosperity. Less than a year ago there had been nothing 
before them bnt ruin and extinction, — and now I It was 
not for herself that she rejoiced; her hopes and loves and 
fears were for the most part buried in the chiurohyard yon¬ 
der, whither ere lon^ s}ie must follow them; but rather for 
her dead husband’s sake, and for the sake of the home of his 
forefathers, that nowVould be ^ved to their descendioits. 

Truly, wit^.old Thomson, she felt moved to render thanks 
uponier knees when she remembered that, buWor the happy 
thought of her visit to Joan Haste, things might have been 
otherwise(.indeed. oShe had since* heard, that this poor girl 
had Wrried a farmer, that s^pp man whdin i^e hM Sden in 
the train when she went to Londojs; for Henry Bad told 
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her 816 much and spoken very bitterly of her conduct. The, 
story seemed a little curious, and she could not altogether 
undefstand it, but she supposed that her son was right, and 
that on consideration the young woman, being a pers6n of 
sense, had chosen to make a wise marriage with a man of 
means and worth, rather than a romantic one with a p«or 
gentleman. Whatever was the exact explanation, without 
doubt the issue was most fortunate for all of them, and Joan, 
Haste deserved their gratitude. Thinking thus. Lady Graves 
fell into a pleasant little doze, from which she was awakened 
by <the sound of wheels. She rose and went to the front 
door to find Henry, looking very well and bronzed, helping 
his wife out of the carriage. 

“ Why, mother, is that you ? ” he said, with a pleasant 
laugh. “ This is first-rate: I didn’t expect from your letter 
that you would be down before to-morrow,” and he kissed 
her. “ Look, here is my invalid; I have been twenty years 
and more at sea, but till last night I did not imagine that a 
human being could be so sick. I don’t know hoig she sur¬ 
vived it.” 

“Do stop talking about my being'sick, Henry, and get 
qj^t of the way, that I may say how do you do. to your 
mother.” 

“Well, Emma,” said Lady Graves, “I must say that, not¬ 
withstanding your bad crossing, you look very well—-and 
happy.” 

“Thank you. Lady Graves,” she answered, colouring 
slightly; “I am jjoth well and happy.” , 

“ Welcome home, dear! ” said Henry; and putting his arm 
round his wife, he gave her a kiss, which she returned. “ By 
the way,” he ^ded, “I wonder if there^s toy news of your 
fathew” 

“Thomson says he has heard that he is not very grand,”, 
answered Lady Graves.# “But I think there*ls ^ postcard 
for you in his writing; here it is.” 

Henry read the card, Tshich was written in a^somewihf^ 
shaky'hand. It said: — 
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Welcome to both of you. Perhaps Henry can come and gipe me 
a look to-morrow; or, if that is not convenient, will you both drive 
over on the following morning ? 

“ Yoilrs aflectionately, 

‘ “G. L.’ 

He seems pretty well,” said Henry. “ But I’ll drive to 
Bradmouth and take the two o’clock train to Monk’s Yale, 
coming back to-night.” 

“Ellen and her husband are going to be here to dinner,” 
said Lady Graves. 

“Oh, indeed! Well, perhaps you and Emma will look 
after them. I dare say that I shall be home before they 
go. No, don’t bother about meeting me. Probably I shall 
return by the last train and walk from Bradmouth. I must 
go, as you remember I wrote to your father from abroad say¬ 
ing that I would come and see him to-day, and he will have 
the letter this morning.” 

After feer interview with Mr. Levinger, for the first time 
in her life Joan slept beneath her father’s roof—or rather 
she lay down to sleep, since, notwithstanding her weariness, 
the scene through which she had passed, together with the 
aching of her l^eart for all that she had lost,- and its rebm- 
lion against the fate which was in store for her on the 
morrow, made it impossible that she should rest. Once 
towards morning she did doze off indeed, and dreamed. 

She dreamt that she stood alone upon a point of rock, out 
of all sight or hope of shore, while round her raged a sea. of 
troubles. From every side they poured in upon her to over¬ 
whelm her, and beneath the black sky above howled a 
dreary wind, which was full of voices crying to each other 
of her sins and sorrows across the abysm of space. rWave 
after wave that sea rolled on, and its waters were thick with 
h\unan faqes, or rather with one face twisted and distorted 
into many shapes, as though reflected from a thousand 
faulty mirrors—iu>w long, now broad, and now short; now 
Bio irtunen^ that it filled.the oc^ and overflf^wed^ tbs edge 
of the horizon, and now tiny as 9 ^in’s point, yet* risible 
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and dreadful. Gibbenng, laughing, groaning, and shouting, 
aloud, still the face was one face—that of Samuel Bock, 
her hhsband. Nearer it surged and nearer, till at length 
it flowed across her feet, halving itself against them; ^hen 
the one half shouted" with laughter and the other screamed 
in agony, and, joining themselves together, they rose on tiie 
waters of that sea, which of a sudden had grown red, and, 
smiting her upon the breast, drove her down and down and 
down into the depths of an infinite peace, whence the voice 
of a child was calling her. 

Then she awoke, and rejoiced to see the light of day 
streaming into the room; for she was frightened at her 
nightmare, though the sense of peace with which it closed 
left her strangely comforted. Death must be like that, she 
thought. 

At breakfast Joan inquired of the servant how Mr. Lev- 
inger was; and, being of a communicative disposition, the 
girl told her that he had gone to bed late last night, after 
sitting up to bum and arrange papers, and said* that he 
should stop there until the doctor had been. She added 
that a letter had arrived from Sir Henry anndhncing his 
ipjention of coming to see her master after lunch. Joan 
informed the woman that she would wait at Jfonk’s Lodge 
to hear Dr. Childs’s report, but that Mr. Levinger need not 
be troubled about her, since, having only a handbag with 
her, she could find her own way back to Bradmouth, either 
on foot or by train. Then she went to her room and sat 
down to think 

Henry was coming here, and she was glad of it; for, 
dreadful as such an interview woul^ be, already she had 
made up her mind that she must see liim alone and for 
the last time. Everything else she 'could bear, but she 
could no longer bear that he shouM think Jier vile and 
faithless. To*day she must go to her husband,',but« first' 
Henry should learn why she went. He was safely married 
now, and no harm could oome of it, she* argued.. Also, .if 
she did ndt iakp this opportiqiijy, haw could she know v^elli 
she migKt find another^ VAn instinct warned her that her 
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career in Bradmouth as the wife of Mr. Bock would-be a 
abort one; and at least she was sure that, when once she 
was in his jwwer, he would be careful that she should' have 
no ctance of speaking with the man whom he knew to have 
been her lover. Yes, it might be unheroic and inconsistent, 
bdt she could keep silence no longer; see him she must and 
would, were it only to tell him that his child had lived, and 
> was dead. 

Moreover, there was another matter. She must warn him 
to guard against the secret which she had learned on the 
previous night being brought directly or indirectly to' the 
knowledge of his wife. Towards Emma her feelings, if they 
could be defined at all, were kindly; and Joan guessed that, 
should Henry’s wife discover how she had been palmed off 
upon an unsuspecting husband, it would shatter her happi¬ 
ness. Eor her own part, Joan had quickly made up her 
mind to let all this sad history of falsehood and dishonour 
sink back into the darkn'ess of the past. It mattered to her 
little nofV whether she was legitimate or not, and it w^ 
useless to attempt to clear tbe reputation of a forgotten 
woman, wbo had been dead for twenty years, at the expense 
of blasting that of her own father. Also, she knew thal^if 
Samuel got hold of this story, he would never rest from 
his endeavours to wring from its rightful owner the fortune 
that might pass to herself by a quibble of the law. No, 
she had the proofs of her identity; she would destroy them, 
and if any others were to be found among her father’s papers 
after his death Henry must do likewise, f 

•When Dr. Childs had gone, about one o’clock, Joan saw 
the servant, who tqld fier the doctor said that Mr. Levinger 
remained in much the same condition, and that he yet 
might live fbr another month & two. On the othef hand, 
he might die et any iimment, and, although he did not an¬ 
ticipate such immediate danger, he had orderfed him to etay 
in bed, and had advised hinj to send for a clergyman if he 
^shed to see one; also to write to his daughter, Lad^ 
Graves, asking her to oome pn, the morrow a^d td stay with 
him for the present. Joan thankejt the maith and leaving 
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a mefeage for Mr. Leyinger to the effect that she would 
come to see him again if he wished it, she started on he;r 
way, carrying her bag in her hand. 

There were only J;wo roads by which Henry coul(f ap¬ 
proach Monk’s Lodge: the cliff road; and that which ran, 
through woodlands for the most part, to the Vale statidh, 
half a mile away. Joan knew that about three himdred 
yards from the Lodge at the end of the shrubberies, there 
was a summer-house commanding a view of the cliff and 
sea, and standing within twenty paoes of the station road. 
Herb she placed herself, so as to be able to intercept Henry 
by whichever route he should come; for she wished their 
meeting to be seeret, and, for obvious reasons, she did not 
dare to await him in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
house. 

She came to the summer-house, a rustic building sur¬ 
rounded at a little distance by trees, and much overgrown 
with masses of ivy and other creeping plants. Here Joan 
sat herself down, and picking up a mouldering novel left 
there long ago by Emma, she held it in her hand as though 
she were reading, while over the top of it she wfitched the 
tvio roads anxiously. 

Nearly an hour passed, and as yet no one^had gone by 
whom even at that distance she could possibly mistake for 
Henry; when suddenly her heart bounded within her, for 
a hundred yards or more away, and just at the turn of the 
station road, a view of which she commanded through a 
gap in the trees and fence, she caught sight of the figure 
of a man who walked with a limp. Hastening from the 
summer-house, she pushed her waj Ijjirough the uhder- 
growth and the hedge beyond, taking her stand at a bend 
in the^ath. Here she w^ted, listening to the soimd^of 
approaching footsteps and of a marfs voice, ^enry’s voice, 
huihming a tuhe that at*the time was popular in the streets 
of London. A few seconds gassed, which to her seemed 
like an age, and he was round the corner advancing iftkar^ 
her, swin^g his stick as he.cgme. • So intent was i^up^ 
Ms thoughts, or on the ^lOhe tiiat he was humming, that hh 
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of a lady in a gtey dress, he ste|^|»sd to one side, Ufiang^ 
his hand to his hat,—looked up at her, (iad stopped dead. 

«Henry,” she said in a low voice. 

“Whatl are you here, Joan,” he juked, "and in that 
dfess? For a moment you frightened me like a ghost—a 
ghost of the past.” 

"I am a gWt of the past,” she answered. "Yes, that is 
all 1 am—a ghost. Come in here, Henry; I wish to speak 
to you.” 

. He followed her without a word, and presently they were 
standing together in the summer-house. 

Henry opened his lips as though to speak; but apparently 
thought better of it, for he said nothing, and it was Joan 
who broke that painM silence. 

"I have waited for you here,” she began confosedly, 
"because I have things toat I must tell you in private.” 

"Yes, Mrs. Koek,” he answered; “but do you not think, 
under all the circumstances, that it would be better if you 
told them to me in public ? You know this kind of meet* 
ing might'be misunderstood.” 

"Ho not speak to me like that, I beg,” she said, clasp^g 
her hands a^d looking at him imploringly; then added, 
"and do not call me by that name: I cannot bear it from 
you, at any rate as yet.” 

“1 understand that it is your name, and I have no title 
to use any other.” 

"Yes, it is my name,” she answered passionately; "bat 
do you know why ? ” ^ 

"I know nothing e:i(0ept what your letters and yoitr hdif 
■band have told me, and really I do not think that I h^ 
'guy right to inquire.&riher.” 

'' .A"!firo,'bat J ^ve a sight to tell you. You thUik 
'lldlew yon over, do you, not, and mairiod Mr. Book 

‘ "X oonfoM Hiat X clopyou wot^ld Ipp 

JWlied aim fcsr anybo^ elto’g reasons.^ 
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m^t 'maxi^ you, Heioy, but joux luothet (^e to me^ 
«Ud itoftotod me not to do to, so 1 took this means of ptA*' 
ting myself ^out of the teach of tmnptation." ^ 

"My mother camb to yon, and y^ did ihat I "Wkyj 
must ^ mad!" -> 

Perhaps; but so it is, and the plot has answered very 
well, especially as our ch^ is des^" 

"Our child!" he s^d, toming deathly pale; "was there^ 
any child ? ” 

« ‘aYes, Henry; and she was very like you. Her name 
was Joan. I toought that you would wish her to be called 
Joan. I buried her about a month ago." 

For a moment he hid his face in Ms hands, thei^ said, 
" Perhaps, Joan, you will explain, for I am bewildered," 

So she told Mm & 


" Fate and our own folly have dealt very hardly with us, 
Joan," he Said in a quiet voice when she h^ finished; " and 
now I do not see what there is to be done. We a^ toth of 
us married, and there is nothing between us except our past 
and tote dead child. By Heaven! you are a noble womaK,' 
Ijpt also you are a foolish one. Why could you not conmilt 
me instead, of listening to my mother, or to aiOT one else wha 
chose to plead with you in my interests — ana their own ? 

«If I had consulted you, Hmiiy, by now I should haSi? 
been your wife.” 

• "Well, and was that so terrible a prospect to you? Agx 
you know, I Bsk^ notMng better; and it chanced tha^ % 
was able to obtain a promise of employment abroad whkb" 
W^d have supported both of us in coi^ort. ' Or—answer, 
>me truly, Joan—did you, on the whole,^as he told me^ thihk* 
tokt you wguld do better to marry Mr^Bock?" 

“H Air. "Bock paid that,” she answered, looking 
Staes^dilm " he said whftt he knew to.be false, kbusp 
|Sjifri^him I told bim*^ the fapts and '* 

Sd'uve apartf*l(pjq him for d whilei(, Oh! 

► »e X yoh that! 1 hate this i™ 
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fbl to me, and that I had sooner live !bi prison thar with 
' hinn And yet to-day I go to him.” 

' “ I' do not doubt you, Josui,” he answered, in a. voioS' ftat 
betrayed the extremity of his distress ; <‘but the thing is so 
appalling that it paralyses me, and, I know neitiier what to 
dp nor to say. Do you want help to get away from him ? 

She shook her head sadly, and answered, “ I can escape 
from him in one way oijjy, Henry—by death, for my bar¬ 
gain was that when the time grace was ended I would 
come to be his faithful wife. After all he is my husband, 
and my duly is towards him.” < , 

“I suppose so,—curse him for a cringing hound. Oh, 
Joan! the thought of it drives me mad, on^ I am helpless. 
I cannot in honour even say the words that lie upon my 
tongue.” 

“ I know,” she answered; “say nothing, only tell me that 
you believe me.” 

“ Of course I believe yoir; but my belief will not save you 
from Samuel Kock, or me from my remorse.” 

“Perhaps not, dear,” she answered quietly, “but since 
there is no^ escape we must accept the inevitable; doubtless 
things will settle themselves sooner or later. And n^w 
there is another matter of which I want to speak to you. 
You know your father-in-law is very ill, dying indeed, and 
yesterday he telegraphed for me to come to see him from 
London. What do you think that he had to tell me ? ” 

Henry shook his head. 

“ This: that 1 am his legitimate daughter; - for it seems 
that in marrying your wife’s mother he committed bigamy, 
although he did not mean to do so.” 

“ Oh! this is tptf mhch,” said Henry. “Either you arq 
mistaken, Joan, ot Ve are all living in a web of lies and 
intrigues.” \ 

“ I, do not'think that I am mistaken.” Then briefly, but 
with perfect clearness, she rep^t?d to him the etory that 
Mr. Levinger had told her on'the previous night, producing 
ix proof 6f it the certificates of her mother’s marriage and 
of her own birth. 
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« Why, then,” he* burst out when she had finished^ “Idas 
old rogue has betrayed me as well as you! Now I under-* 
stand why he was so anxious that I should many his daugh¬ 
ter. Did ahe know anything of this, Joan ? ” • 

“ Not a word. Du not blame her, Henry, for she is inno¬ 
cent, and it is in order that she may never know, thal^ I 
have repeated this story to you. Look, there go the proofs 
of it—the only ones.” And ta^ng the two certificates, 
she tore them into a hundrq^ fragments and scattered them* 
to the winds. 

. “»What are you doing?” he said. “But it does not 
matter; they are only copies.” 

“It will be difficult for you to find the originals,” she 
answered, with a sad smile, “ for I was careful that you should 
see neither the name of the parish where my mother was 
married, nor the place of the registration of my birth.” 

“I will get those out of him,” he said grindy, npdding 
his head towards the house. 

“ If you care for me at all, Henry, you will do nothing of' 
the sort—for your wife’s sake. I have been nameless so 
long that I can well afford to remain so; but s^^ould Lady 
(jraves discover the secret of her birth and of her father’s 
conduct, it would half kill her.” 

“That is true, Joan; and yet justice shoifld be done to 
you. Oh I was ever man placed so cruelly ? What you 
have said about the money is just, for it is Emma’s by right, 
but the name is yours.” 

“ Yes, Henry; but remember that if you make a stir 
about the name,\ttempts will certainly be made to rob 
your wife of her fortune.” 

“By whom?” 

“ By my husband, to wh«86 house i^nfust now be going.” 

For a few moments there was s^ence, then Joan spoke 
again:— • , 

“ I forgot, Henry: I hi^ something to give ydii that yon 
may like to keep,” and ghe«took a tiny packet from her 
breast • 

“What is i{ ? ” he syid, sllrtnMng back a little. 
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“Only—lock oithe—^baby’s hair?” And she kissed 
it and gave it to him. 

‘ He placed the pape:^ in his purse calmly enough. 'Then 
he teoke down. 

“ Oh! my God,” he said, wilh a gro'an, “forgive me, but 
this is more than 1 can bear.” 

Another second, and they were sobbing in each other's^ 
arms, seeing nothing of a man, with a face made devilish 
by hate and jealousy, who craned his head forward to 
watch them from the shelter of a thick bush some few yards 
away. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

HTTSBAKD AND WIFE. 

When Joan parted from Henry she walked quickly to 
Monk’s yale station to catch the train. Arriving just in 
time, she bought a third-class ticket to Bradmouth, and got 
into an empty carriage. Already they were starting, when 
the door opened, and a man entered the compartment, ^t 
first she did not look at him, so intent was she upon her 
own thoughts, till some curious influence caused her to 
raise her eyes, and she saw that the man was her husband, 
Samuel Rock. 

She gazed at him astonished, although it was not wonder¬ 
ful that she |hould chance to meet a person within a few 
miles of his own home; but she said nothing. 

“How do you do, Joan?” Samuel began, and as he spoke, 
she noticed that his e'jres were bloodshot and wild, and his 
face and hands twitAhed: “ I thought I couldn’t be mistook 
when I saw you on thq platform.” ' . 

“ ]^ave yod been following me, ttien ? ” she«a8ked. 

N «Well,' in a way I kave. Y/ntJisee it came about thus: 
this morning I find that youdg yjillain, WiUie Hood, driving 
k’c4onk4ys off my foreshore pastures, and we badtwords, 
I threatening to pull kim, *^d hq giving W his sauce. 
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Presently He says, <*You’d W better employed looking after ^ 
your wife than grudging my dickies a bellyful of sea 
thistles; for, as we all ^ow, you. Jtre a rery affectionatb 
husbani and would like to see he? down here after ehe’s 
been travelling so loftg for the baaefit of her health.’ Then, 
of course, I ask him what he may chance to mean; for 
^though I have your letter in my pocket saying that you 
were comiu^ home shortly, I didn’t expect to have the 
pleasure of seeing you to-day, Jotm; and he tells me that 
he met you last night bound for Monk’s Vale. So you see 
to Monk’s Vale I come, and there I find you, though what 
you may happen to be doing, naturally I can’t say.” 

•‘I have been to see Mr. Levinger,” she answered; "he is 
very ill, and telegraphed for me yesterday.” 

“Did he now! Of course that explains everything; 
though why he should want to see you it isn’t for me to 
guess. And now where might you be going, Joan ? Is it 
‘ home, sweet home ’ for you ? ” 

“ I propose to go to Moor Farm, if you find it copyenient” 
“ Oh, indeed! Well, then, that’s all right, and you’ll be 
heartily welcome. The place has been done up tidy for you, 
Jjan, by the same man that has been working at Bosham 
to Tnalfp. ready for the bride. She’s come home to-day too, 
and it ain’t often in these parts that we have two brides 
home-coming together. It makes one wonder which of the 
husbands is the happier man. Well, here we are at Brad- 
mouth, so if you’ll come along to the Crown and Mitre I’ll 
get my cart and ■\^e’ll drive together. There ^e new folks 
there now. Your aunt’s in jail, and your uncle is in the 
workhouse; and both well suited, s^ I, though p’raps you 
will think them a loss.” 

To all this talk, and mncii more lik^ it, Joan made little 
or no answer. She '^as not in > condition to observe 
people or things closely, nevertheless it st?hck^ hen that 
there was something veij^trange aoout Sapauel’s manner. 
It occurred to her even thjit hb must hav^ been drinking, so 
wild wero his looks and so palpablf his efforts to keep^rin 
words ahd gestures un^ler somfieort of controL 
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to btih >irit1l 1^ whip) tiU Ijilto tonrifi^ betot bx:3i^« ioto « 
ll^to aad tlhe^ alcmg the road at kra^ug pace. 

,*we can’t get home too jasl^ can w«, daiEag?” he 
yelled into her ear, « and the nag hnom ii^ Come on, Sir 
come on! Yon know that a pretiy^oman likes td 
go ^ pace, don’t you?” and i^ain he brought down his 
hmyy whip across toe horse’s flanks. ‘ < 

olnng to the r«^«of the cart, clenched her teeth and 
|nid notoing. Luckily the last half-mile of toe road ran up 
a steep incline, and, notwithstanding Eock’s blows and 
nrgings, the horse, being grass-^ed, became blown, and was 
f^treed to moderate iis pace. Opposite the door t of the 
h<nue Bock palled it up so suddenly that Joan wa$ almost 
to^own on to her head; but, recovering her balance, sl^c 
descended from the cart; which hex husband gave into the 
chotge of a labourer. 

J^re’8<Yoar missus come home at last, ^ohm” he s^d, 
with' an idiotic chuckle. ’<Look at her: she’a a mght 4>r 
sota eyes, isn’Jb she ? ” ^ 

Clad to see her, I’m sure,” answered the man. But if 
ypu drive that there horse so you’ll break his wind, thatfs 
all, or he’ll break your ne^, master.” 


<<Ahr J<ton> but you s^e y<nm missus likes to fast, 
been tod slow up at Ifoor F^, b^it a^ .tbafs^goiAg 
to be’ changed now.” 

' As l\e spoke two g^eat dogs rushed sokad the obmer qt 
ihbtjSe baying, ai^ one of thej^ sSetog. 


leapt at hsrand to^S 
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slunua)k to Mj^side for protection, for tiliis 


np upcao ti>eir b|cks. 

By yra^ of answer Jolm tapped his forehead sigi^ip,^^ 
pd whispered, “You look out for yourself, missBli'; JhVs 
iioing as his grandfather did. Re% aUus been queer, 
never did see him like this before.’^ 

^nst then Book reappeai^d from the house, carrying his 
doable>banelIed gun in his hand. 

<*TEbwsw,old boy | come here, Yowser! ” he said, addres8-> 
ing the dog in a horrible voice of pretended affection, that, 
however, did not deceive it, for it stood stM, eyeing him 
suspiciously. 

“Surely,” Joan gasped, “you are not going— 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth when &ete 
was a report, and the unfortunate Towser rolled over on to 
his side dying, with a eh^ge of Ro. 4 shot in Ms breast, 
The horse, frightened by the noise, started off, Jdhn hang* 
ing W the reina 

“There, Towser, good dog,” said Bock, wi^ a brutal 
laugh, “that’s how I treat them that try to iuterfere with 
my wife. Kow come in, darling, and see youi*pretty homa” 

Joan, who had Mdden her eyes that she might notwib* 
ness the dying struggles of the wretched dog, let fall her 
hand, 9 nd looked round wildly for help, Seeing ncme, she 
toc& w few steps forward with the idea of flying from t|ii9 
fiend. ' « 


“Where hre yon going, Joan?” he asked snspieiotvstl;!^ 
“ StSK^y yoFU tee never^ thinking of nmsing away, ace y^ 


hfted the gun tf^Tcteds hes.and 
raaille^(^ haTr£ttg'r»niahe4with 

'^ to ewear iMdaiwertl^ 


• «! * • * 

*Jod walked through the deserted garden to the £rpht dcor of 
the house, which she entered. 

Kopk followed her, locking the door behind her as he had 
done when Mrs. Gillingwater came to .visit him, and with 
much ceremonious politeness ushered her into tlie sitting- 
room. This chamber had been re-decorated with a flaring 
paper, that only served to make it even more ihcbngraous 
and unfit to be lived in by any sane person than before; and 
noting its gloom, which by contrast with the brilliant Juste 
sunshine without was almost startling, and the devilish 
faces of carven stone that grinned down upon her from' tiie 
walls, Joan crossed its threshold with a shiver of fear. 

“ Here we are at last! ” said Samuel. “ Welcome to your 
home, Joan Bock! ” ; And he made a movement as though 
to embrace her, which she avoided by walking straight past 
him to the farther side of the table. 

“ You’ll be wanting something to eat, Joan,” he went on. 
“ There’s plenty in the house if you don’t mind cooking it 
You see T haven’t got any servants here at present,” he 
added apologetically, “as you weren’t expected so soon; 
and the ol'd woman who comes in to do for me is away 
sick.” o 

“Certainly •! will cook the food,” Joan answered. 

“That’s right, dear—I was afraid that you might be too 
grand but perhaps you would like to wash your hands first 
while I light the fire in the kitchen stove. Come here,” and 
he led the way through the door near the fireplace to the foot 
of an oaken stair. “ There,” he said, “ tl af s our room, on 
the right. It’s no use trying any of the others, because 
they’re all locked up.. I shall be just here in the kitchen, 
so you will see me vl^ren you come down.” 

Joan went upstairs io the room, which was large ^td well 
furnished, thpugh, like \;hat downstairs, badly lighted by one 
window only, and secured with iron bars, as though the place 
had been used as a prison at fioifle’ former .time: OlCa^ljr it. 
W3fi,f**^U3l’s oWn room, for his clothes and hats were hung 
u}X)n some pegs near the doorV and other of his ^ssesidbiu 
were arranged in cupboards ax^ oh ^e shelves. n .; 
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Almost 'meohanically she washed her hands and tidied 
her hair with a brush from her handbag. Then she sat 
dowH and tried to think, to find only that her mind had 
become incapable, so numbed was it by all that slffe had 
undergone, and with the terrors mental and bodily of her 
present position. Kor indeed was much time allowed her 
for thought, since presently she heard the hateful voice of 
her husband calling to her that the fire was ready. At first 
^e made no answer, whereon Samuel spoke again from the 
^oot of the stairs, saying, — 

‘fcif you won’t come down, dear, I must come up, as I can’t 
bear to lose sight of you for so long at a time.” 

Then Joan descended to the kitchen, where the fire burnt 
brightly aud a beef-steak was placed upon the table ready 
for cooking. She set to work to fry the meat and to boil 
the kettle and the potatoes; while Samuel, seated in a chair 
by the table, followed her every movement with his eyes. 

“Now, this is what I call real pleasant and homely,” he 
said, “and I’ve been looking forward to it for mai^ a month 
as I sat by myself at night. Not that I want you to be a 
drudge, Joan — don’t you think it. I’ve got lots of money, 
^d you shall spend it: yes, you shs^l have your carriage 
and pair if you like.” 

“You are very kind,” she murmured, “but I don’t wish 
to live above my station. Perhaps you will lay the table 
and bring me the teapot, as I think that the steak is nearly 
done.” 

He rose to obe;^ with alacrity, but before he left the room 
Joan saw with a fresh tremor that he was careful to lock 
the kitchen door and to put the kev into his pocket. ' Evi¬ 
dently he suspected her of a desire w ^oape. 

In a few more minutes the meal wj/B ready, and they were 
seated in the parlour. 

When he had helped her Joan ^ked hini'if ^he chould 
.pour out the tea. 

S:-/„“No, never ihind that.waSh,” he sai^; “I’ve^g ot^sem e- 
■ t^ing»th*t I h*tve been keeping jigainst tl^s day.^^^’j^d 
y.^ng tb a cupboard ^e» prodheed glasses and two bpt^epi, 
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one of champagne and the otiier of brandy. Opening the 
fcst, he filled two tumblers with the wine, giving her one of 
them. 

“"Sow, dear, you shall drink a toast,” he said. “Bepeat 
it after me. ‘ Your health, dearest hu^oand, and long may 
we live together.’ ” 

Having no option but to fall into his humour, or run the 
risk of worse things, Joan murmured the words, although 
they almost choked her, and drank the wine—for which 
she was very thankful, for by now it was past seven o’clock, 
and she had touched nothing since the morning. Theu she 
made shift to swallow some food, washing it down with 
sips of champagne. If she ate litUe, however, her husband 
ate less, though she noticed with alarm that hQ did not 
spai'e the bottle. 

“ It isn’t often that I drink wine, Joan,” he said, “for I hold 
it sinful waste —^not but what there’ll always be wine for 
you if you want it. But this is a night to make merry on, 
seeing &%t a man isn’t married every day,” and he finished 
the last of the champagne. “Oh! Joan,” he added, “it’s 
like a dream to think that you’ve come to me at last. You 
don’t know how I’ve longed for you all these months; ai^ 
now you are ^ mine, mine, my own beautiful Joan—for 
those whom God has joined together no man can put 
asunder, however much they may try. I kept my oath to 
you faithful, didn’t I, Joan ? and now it’s your turn to keep 
yours to me. You remember what you swore—that-you 
would be a true and good wife to me, and that you wouldn’t 
see nothing of that villain who deceived you. I suppose 
that you haven’t seen him during all these months, Joan ?” 

“ If you mean Sif'^rfemry Graves,” she answered, “ I met 
him to-day as I walkM to MonkHi Yale station.” c 

“ Did you now ? ” he said, with a curious writhing of the 
lips: that’s ‘strange, is^’t it, that ypu should <happen to go 
to Monk’s Lodge wi&out sayingc.>B.othing to your husband 
about it, and that^ there you’shQidd happen to meet Him 
wiC&lu a ^ew hours of ,his getting back to ^Sngland ? I ' 
anppose you didn’t speak to Mm, did you ? ” 
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«I spoke a few words.” 

“Ah! a few words. Well, that was wrong of you, Joan, 
for it’s against your oath; but I dare say that they were to 
tell him just to keep clear in future ? ” 

Joan nodded, for'she dared not trust herself to speak. 

“Well, then, that’s all right, and he’s done with. And 
now, doan, as we’ye finished supper, you come here like a 
good wife, and put your amis round my neck and kiss me, 
and tell me that you lovenne, and that you hate that man* 
and are glad that the brat is dead.” 

Joan sat silent, making no answer. For a few moments 
he waited as though expecting her to move, then he rose 
and came towards her with outstretched arms. 

Seeing his intention, she sprang from her chair and 
slipped to the other side of the table. 

“Come,” he said, “don’t run from me, for our courting 
days are over, and it’s silly in a wife. Are you going to 
say what I asked you, Joan ? ” 

“No,” she answered in a quiet voice, for hej instincts 
overcame her fears; “I have promised to live with you, 
though you know why I married you, and I’lUdo it till it 
];ills me, even if you are mad; but I’ll not tell you a lie, 
for I never promised to love you, and I hat^ you now more 
than ever I did.” 

Samuel turned deadly white, then poured out a glass of 
neat brandy and drank it before he answered. 

“That’s straight, anyway, Joan. But it’s queer that 
while you won’t Ije to me of one thing you ain’t above doing 
it about another. P’raps you didn’t know it, but I was 
there to-day when you had your ‘few words’ with your 
lover. He never saw me, but I foi^’Wed him from Brad- 
moul^ step for step, thou^ sometii^ra I had to hide behind ' 
trees and hedges to do it. You seeA thought he would lead 
me to you; and so he did, for I saw^ou kissi&g spd hugging 

yes, you who belong to #ne—I saw you holding that man 
in your arms. Mad,' do,yaif say I am^ Yes, I went mad 
then/th^gh^ mayhap if yoja’d dope what I asked 
now I ‘might have gpt •over It, for I felt my brain commg 
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CHAPTER XL. 

FXTLI. MEASXISE, PRESSED DOWN AND RUNNING OVER. 

Joan staggered back from the window, gasping in her 
c terror. Her husband was mad with jealousy and hate and 
every other passion. She could see now that he had always 
been more or less mad, and that his frantic love for herself 
was but a form of insanity, which during the long mouths 
of their separation had deepened and widened until it 
obtained a complete mastery over his mind. Then by an 
evil fortune he had witnessed the piteous and passionate 
scene between Henry and herself, or some part of it, and at 
the sight the last barriers of his reason broke down, and he 
became nothing but an evil beast filled with the lust of 
revenge and secret murder. Now he had gone to shoot 
down hit rival in cold blood; and this was the end of her 
scheming and self-sacrifice — that she had given herself to 
a lunatic aiid her lover to a bloody death! 

So awful was the thought that for a while Joan felt ^ 
though her own brain must yield beneath it. Then of a 
sudden the desperate nature of the emergency came home 
to her, and her mind cleared. Henry was still unharmed, 
and perhaps he might be saved. Oh! if only she could 
escape from this prison, surely it would be possible for her 
to save him, in this way or in that. Rut how ? If she 
could find any one about she might send to warn him and 
to obtain help; but this she knew was not likely, for no¬ 
body lived at Moor^arm except its master, and by now the 
labourers would havh gone to their homes in the vciley, a 
mile away. Well, oime out of the house she might tun to 
meet him herself ? No, for then possibly she would be too 
late. Besides, there were at least three ways by which 
Hemw co'ild walk from Bradmouth—by the cliff road, 
tfi^ron path, or straight across the heatli;,and aU^ thbsie 
separate routes converged at a spot beneath the wall of lac 
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old ‘Abbey fcdoW as tbe Cross-Roads. That was 
Samuel bad chosen this place for his deed of blood: as he., 
had told her, he knew that if he came at all his victim mmt 
pass within a few paces of a certain portion of the Adned 
churchyard fence. ’ 

What, then, could be done ? Joan flung herself upon the 
bed and thought for a while, and as she lay thus a dread¬ 
ful inspiration came into her mind. 

If she could get free it weuld be easy for her to personate 
Henry. There upon the pegs hung a man’s coat and a hat, 
not •unlike those which he was wearing that day. They 
were much of a height, her hair was short, and she could 
copy the limp in his gait. “Who then woiild know them 
apart, in the uncertain glimmer of the night ? Surely nol 
the maddened creature crouching behind some bush that he 
might satisfy his hate in blood. But so, if things went well 
and if she did not chance to meet Henry in time to save 
him, as she hoped to do, she herself must die within an hour, 
or at the best run the risk of death I What of it? At least he 
would escape, for, whether or not her husband discovered 
his error, after all was over, she was sure that »ne murder 
'v^uld satiate his vengeance. Also would it not be better to 
die than to live the life that lay before her ? ,Would it not 
even be sweet to die, if thereby she could preserve the man 
she loved more than herself a thousand times? She had 
made many a sacriflce for him; and this, the last, would be 
the lightest of them, for then he would learn how true she 
was to him, and ^ways think of her with tenderness, and 
long to greet her beyond the nothingness of death. Besides, 
it might not come to this. Providence might interpose to 
rescue her and him. She might see hi:^ in time coming by 
the cliH road, or she might^d her Msband and turn him 
from his purpose. F 

(Ri! her mkid was m^zed with ter|or for and torn 

by perplexities as to how sh^ best might save his life. Well, 
there was no more leisure to*search ou^ a bettey plan; if 
she wq)]ld«act,^it» must be at once. Springing from tl^Sed, 
she ran to the windo'Vb s«d tl&owing it wide, screamed for 
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rhelp. Her cries echoed through the silent au, hut the‘’only 
amwer to them was the baying of the dog. There were 
matches on the mantelpiece, — she had seen them and, 
groping in the dark, she found the box and ^t the candles. 
Then she tried the door; it was locked*^ on the outside, and 
she could not stir it. Next she examined the window place, 
against which the ladder that Bock had set there was still 
.standing. It was seemed by three-’iron bars let into the 
brickwork at the top and screwed to the oaken sill at the 
bottom. 

Scrutinising these bars closely, she saw that, although 
her husband had not been able to wrench them away, he had 
loosened the centre one, for in the course of many years the 
rust of the iron mixing with the tannin in the oak had 
widened the screw holes, so that the water, settling in them, 
had rotted that portion of the sill. Could she but force out 
this bar she would be able to squeeze her body through the 
gap and to set her feet upon the ladder. 

There ^as a fireplace in the room, and, resting on the dogs 
in front of it, lay a heavy old-fashioned poker. Seizing il^ 
she ran to 'Ihe window and struck the bottom of the centee 
bar again and again with all her strength. The screws 
began to give Now they were half-way out of the decayii^ 
woodwork, but she could force them no farther with blows. 
For a moment Joan seemed to be baffled, then she took 
refuge in a new expedient. Thrusting the poker outside iof 
the bar to the right, and the end of it inside that which she 
was seeking to dislodge, she obtained a. powerful leverage 
and pulled in jerks. At the third jerk her hand came sud¬ 
denly in contact with ^,he sharp angle of the brickwork, tituit 
rasped the skin frok^. ^e back of it; the screws gave way, 
and the bar, slippinglJrom the hole in which its top Was 
set, fell clattering down the ladder. 

Now the road Was qnen, and it remained only for . her to 
dress herself to the park Hal^ crying with the pahtT(^ 
hurt and (bleeding hand, quii^y^Joan put on the hat , 
ov^i^t, remembering even tl^n that'they ..mK the ^Same 
which Bock had wcUm when k^e canietto see hm-in* IiOBd@h> 



and, jgoing to the window, she struggled through the two 
remaining bars on to the ladder. Reaching the ground, she* 
ran tSrwigh the garden to the heathland, for she feared lesT 
the surviving dog should espy and attack her. But nd dog 
appeared: perhaps the corpse of its brother that still lay by 
the gate kept it away. 

Now she was upon the heathland and heading straight 
for the ruins of Ramborough, which , lay at a distance of 
about three-quarters of a mtle from the house. The night 
was fine and the air soft, but floating clouds now and again 
obscitired the face of the half-moon, that lay low in the sky, 
causing great shadows to strike suddenly across the moor. 
Her .way ran past the meres, where the wind whispered 
drearily amongst the growing reeds and the nesting wild¬ 
fowl called to each other across the water. There was a 
great loneliness about the place; no living creature was to 
be seen; and, at the moment, this feeling of solitude weighed 
more heavily upon her numbed h4art than the sense of the 
death that she was courting. The world was still #vith her, 
and its moods and accidents affected her m they had always 
done; but the possibilities of that other unrisen world upon 
'v^ose brink she stood, and the fear of it, moved her but 
little, and she scarcely thought of what or wljpre she might 
or might not be within an hour. Those terrors were to 
come. 

She was past the meres, and standing on a ridge of ground 
that lies between them and the cliff. Before her, when the 
moon shone out, sjie could see the glimmer of the ocean, the 
white ribbon of the road, and the ruins of Ramborough 
showing distinctly agstinst the delica^ beauty of the twilight 
kommer sky. On she went, scannin^the heath and the 
clilf with eager eyes, in the^ojre that /he might discover the 
man she sought. It was in vain; thfi nlace was emntv and 
desolate, a hdme of solitude. 

Atdength she stood upon*the border of the cliff road, and 
the Abbey was in a line with *hmr some |wo hun^redyw^ 
%^he rif;ht.. fflere she paused jiwhile, staring iflU^the 
i^iadowa and'listeningteeniest!^. But there was nothing to 
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be seen except the varying outlines of the clouds, and nothing 
to be heard save the murmur of the sea, tbe stirring of the 
vnnd among the passes, and now and again the cry oi^some 
gull Peeking its food by night. , 

Now it was, as she stood thus, that d great fear of death, 
topk her, and it seemed as though all her past life went 
before her eyes in pictures, full, every one of them, of exact 
and bewildering detail. For the most part these pictures 
were not pleasant, yet it chilled her to remember that the 
series might so soon be ended. At the least they were 
human and comprehensible, whereas what lay beyond might 
be inhuman and above her understanding. Also it came 
home to her that she was not lit to die: until her child was 
taken from her, she had never turned much to religion, and 
of late she had thouglit more of her own cruel misfortunes 
and of her lost lover than of her spiritual responsibilities, 
or the future welfare of her soul. 

She was minded to fly; she had escaped from her prison, 
and no l^w could force her to live with a madman. Why 
should she not go back to Monk’s Lodge, or to London, to 
seek a new existence for herself, leaving these troubles 
behind her ? After all, she was young and beautiful, and 
it was sweet to live: and now that she was near to it the 
death which once she had so passionately desired seemed a 
grim, unfriendly thing. 

But then there was Henry. He was lost to her, indeed, 
and the husband of another woman; yet, if she deserted 
him now, what would become of him? His career was 
before him—a long and happy career—and it was pitiable 
to think that within some few minutes he might be lying in 
the grass murderedkfdt her sake by a wretched lunatic. 
And yet, if she offered herself up for him, what must^be the 
end of it ? It w'ould ^ that after a period of shock and dis¬ 
turbance his life would fall back intq its natural courses, and, 
surrounded by the love of wife and children, he would forget 
her, or, at the best, rememb^ &$r at times witii a vague, 
affeeHuia^s regret.' No man could spend his- dayscin n^oum- 
iag contmually over a ;^8i6nate an|| inconvenient woman, 
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wflb tad bro^ht^m much sorrow and anxieiy, even tiiougb 
in the end she chanced to have given him the best prMiL 
possible of her affection, by laying down her life for his. 

Well, so let it be. Afraid or not afraid, she woifld offer 
what she had, and the gift must be valued according to its 
worth in the eyes of him to whom it was given. Existence 
was a tangle which she had been quite unable to loose, and 
now, although her dread was deep, she was willing th^t 
Death should cut its knot; for here she had no hope, and, 
unless it pleased fate that it should be otherwise, to Death 
sh# would consign herself. 

' All these thoughts, and many others, passed through her 
mind in that brief minute, while, tossed between love and 
terror, Joan stood to search the landscai)e and recover her 
breath. Then, with one last glance over the moorland, she 
stepped on to the road and began to walk slowly towards 
the Abbey. Fifty yards away the three paths met, but the 
ground lay so that to reach the Cross-Roads, their junction, 
and to see even a little distance along the other t^ of them, 
she must pass the comer of the broken churchyard wall. 
Dared she do it, knowing that perchance there her death 
awaited her?, Coward that she was, while she lingered 
^enry might be murdered! Even now, pejjiaps this very 
instant, he was passing to his doom by one of the routes 
which she could not see. 

She paused a moment, looking up the main road in the 
hope that she might catch sight of Henry advancing down 
it. But she could perceive no one; an utter loneliness 
brooded on the place. Moreover, the moon at this moment 
'was obscured by a passing cloud. For aught she knew, the 
deed was already done—only then ^e would have heard 
the sjot—— or perhaps Henry had, d^en to RosKam, or had 
gone by the beach, or the fit of horiBcidal mania had passed 
from her husband’s mind., Should she go on*’ oi^wait there, 
or run away ? FTo, she mttsf reach the Cross-Roads: she 
would not run; she wot^d ;play the hmd out., 

Of • a ^indden a strange excitement or exaltation ^IXuihd 
took -nassesmon of herx her Serves tingled, and the blood 



drummed in her ears. She felt like some desp§rate gamMer 
^t^ing his wealth and reputation on a throw, and tasted of 
the gambler’s joj. For a moment, under the infliience of 
this neV mood, the uncertainty of her fate b^ame delight¬ 
ful to her, and she smiled to think that few have played 
such a game as this, of which the issues were the salvation 
of her lover and the hazard of her mortal breath. 

. Now she began to act her part, walking forward with a 
limp like Henry’s, till she was opposite to and some five yards 
away from the angle of the churchyard wall. Here a sivift 
change came over her; the false excitement passed away,- 
and again she grew mortally afraid. She could not do it t 
The Cross-Hoads were now not twenty paces from her, and 
once there she might see him and save him. But never 
could she walk past that wall, knowing that behind it a 
murderer might be lurking, that every stone and bush ^d 
tuft of grass might hide him who would send her to a vio¬ 
lent and cruel death. It was very well to make these heroic 
resolution^at a distance, but when the spot and moment of 
their execution were at hand—ah! then the thing was dif¬ 
ferent ! Sh» prayed God that Henry had escaped, or might 
escape, but she could not take this way to preserve him^ 
Her mind wa^ willing, but the poor flesh recoiled from it. 
She would call aloud to her husband, and reveal herself to 
him if he were there. No, for then he would guess her, 
mission, render her helpless in this way or that—what 
chance had she against a madman ?—and afterwards do the 
deed. So it came to this: she must go back and wait^upon 
the chance of meeting Henry on the clifE roa4, for forward. 
she dared not go. 

Already she had t^mned to fly, when her ear caught a 
sound in the intense slknce—suCh a sound as might* hare 
been made by some be^ of prey dragging itself stealthily , 
towards it^ viiStim. Instantly Joan ^became paralysed; the 
extremity of terror depnved her^f all use of her- limW or 
yoic^ and^so she stood witlf hejr back towards, the XfjslL' 
NbwflSicire was a new so^d, as of something risiiig 
deep grass or brush'^^o^ an|l then slbe 
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dull'noise of tke hammer of a gun falling upon an uncappe^ 
nipple. In a flash she interpreted its meaning: her husband , 
had fbrgottento reload that barrel with which he shot the dog! 

There was djill a chaaace of life for her, and in this hope 
Joan’s vital powers’ returned. Uttering a great cry, she 
s^vung round upon her heel so swiftly that the hat fell fwm 
her head, and the moonlight passing from the curtain of a 
cloud, shone upon her ashy face. As she turned, her eye% 
fell upon another face, the f&ce of a devil — of Samuel Eock. 
He was standing behind the wall, that reached to his breast, 
and*the gun in his hand was levelled at her. A tongue of 
flame shol* out, and, in the glare of it, it seemed to her that 
his countenance of hellish hate had changed its aspect to 
one of agony. Then Joan became aware of a dull shook at 
her breast, and down she sank senseless on the roadway. 

Joan was right. Perceiving her from the Cross-Roads 
knoll, his place of outlook, whence, although himself invisi¬ 
ble, he commanded a view of the three paths, Roclif deceived 
by her disguise and assumed lameness, into the belief that 
his wife was Henry advancing by the cliff road, had crept 
towards her under shelter of the wall to kill her as she stood. 
But in that last moment he learned his en#>r — too late! 
Yes, before the deed was done he tasted the agony of know¬ 
ing that he was wreaking nnu-der upon the woman he desired, 
and not ujron the man she loved. Too late! Already his 
finger had contracted on the trigger, and tlie swift springs 
were at their worjf. He tried to throw up the gun, but; as 
the muzzle stirred, the charge left it to bury itself in the 
bosdm of his wife. • . 

Casting down the gun, he sprang ovfr the wall and ran to 
her. 4Bhe was lying on he?‘back, deaji as he thought, with 
opened'eyes and arms thrown wide. Once hg looked, then 
with yella of liorror th& madman bounded from h«r side and 
rushed away, he knew not ^fhither. 

, t Whiua'^ea^ry parted wit^ Joaq in the MonkV’^Ibdge 
it rtmnm iAniiiMA that naming, anger and bitter resentmpnir 
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Fere uppermost in his mind, directed first against his father- 
4 A*law, and next against his family, more particularly his 
mother. He had been trapped and deluded, and now,^as! 
it uras too late to right the wrong. Indeed* so far as his 
wife was concerned, he could not even* speak of it. Joan 
sptfke truly when she said that Emma must never hear of 
these iniquities, or leaim that both the name she had borne and 
jthe husband whom she loved had been filched from another 
woman. Poor girl! at least site was innocent; it must be 
his duty to protect her from the consequences of the guilt of 
others, and even from a knowledge of it. 

But Levinger, her father, was not innocent, and towards 
him he was under no such obligation. Therefore, sick or 
well, he would poor out his wrath upon him, and to his face 
would call him the knave and liar that he was. 

But it was not fated that in this world Mr. Levinger 
should ever listen to the reproaches of his son-in-law. 
When Henry reached the house he was informed that the 
sick mairh^ fallen into a restless sleep, from which he 
must not be disturbed. Till nine o’clock that sleep endured, 
while Hemfy waited with such patience as he could com¬ 
mand ; then suddenly there was a cry suid a stir, and tl^ 
news was brought to him that, without the slightest warn¬ 
ing or premonition of immediate danger, Mr. Levinger had 
passed from sleep into death. 

Sobered and calmed by the shock of such tidings, Henry 
gave those orders which were necessary, and thmi started 
for home, where he must break the fapt of her father’s 
death to Emma. He had arranged to return to Bradmoutir 
by the last train: bqt it was already gone, so he drove 
tMtirer in the dog-Art that went to advise Dr. Childs and 
others of what had hinpened, aifd thence set out tb walk to 
Bosham half an hour ot so later than he had intended. He 
mighifhavn hired a car<( and driven,, but being'the bearer of 
this heavy news, naturally enough he had no wish to hurry; 
moreqver <he was glad of theT space of quiet that a lonely 
waif ^ night afforded him, for ho had muclftp; think (A and 
to grieve over. It was, he felt, a •good thing thaf the./old 
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man should have died before he spoke with him; for thouglfc 
certainly he would have done it, there was little use in rg^. 
proadhing him with falsehoods and treachery the results of 
which could not now be remedied. * 

Poor Joan! Hers was indeed a hard lot—harder even 
than his own! It was a year this day, he remembered, sisce 
iii’st he had met her yonder by the ruins of Eamborough 
Abbey. Who could know all that she had suffered during, 
this eventful year, or measufe what was left for her to suffer 
in the time to come ? Alas! he could see no escape for her; 
she had entered on an unnatural marriage, but still it was a 
marriage, and she must abide by her bargain, from which 
nothing could free her except the death of her husband or 
of herself. And this she had done for his sake, to safeguard 
him: ah! there was the bitterest part of it. 

While Henry walked on, chewing the cud of these unhappy 
reflections, suddenly from the direction of Eamborough 
Abbey, that was a quarter of a mile or more away, there 
floated to his ear the sound of a single cry—far o% indeed, 
but strangely piercing, followed almost instantly by the 
report of a gun loaded with black powder. He’halted and 
listened, trying to persuade himself that the cry was tliat of 
some curlew which a poacher had shot out offseason; only 
to abandon the theory so soon as he conceived it, for some¬ 
thing in his heart told him tliat this scream was uttered by 
morUl lips — by the lips of a woman in despair or agony. 
A few seconds passed, and he heard other sounds, those of 
short, sharp yells ,uttered in qmck succession, but of so in¬ 
human a note that he was unable to decide if they proceeded 
from a man or from some Wounded a^in^. 

He started forward at a run to solve the mj^tery, and as 
he wen* the yells grew louder and c^e nearei.'': Presently 
he halted, for there, from over the crest of a little rise in the 
road, and not‘fifteen paces away, appeared the.figurSof a 
man running with extraordinary swiftness. His hat had 
fallen from him, his long hair *seemed to ^tand up upj^ his 
he^, his ^bSb (Aai'ed wide In terror and were abldSb '^ith 
the &e of madness, hesface was contorted and ashy white, 



/ud from his c^n atouth ifflued* hideous and luieafetb]^ 
jioimEda< So eho^dng was his aspect in ^ moonlight tlutt 
Htou^'sprai^ to ono side and hetbodght him of the this of 
the Bamborongh goblin. Now the man was .level with him, 
and as he went by he turned his head* to look at luui, and 
Honiy knew the face for that of Samnel Bock. 

^‘Dead!’* shrieked the madman, wringing his haads~ 
^‘‘dead, dead/” and he was gone. 

Henry gasped, for his heart‘grew cold with fear. Joan 
had left him to join her husband; and now, what had hap¬ 
pened ? That ciy, the gunshot, and the sight that he> had 
seen, all seemed to tell of suieide or murder. tNo, no, he 
would not believe it! On he went ^aiu, till presently he 
saw a lad running towards him who called to him to stop. 

“Who are you?” he gasped, <‘and what is the matter 
here?” 

‘‘I’m Willie Hood, and that’s just what 1 should like to 
know. Sir Hmuy,” was the answer, “ more especial as not 
^ve miiwtes since I thought that I saw you walking up to 
the Abbey yonder.” 

“You saw me walking there! Bubbish! I have just 
come &om Bradmonth. Did you see that man, Bock, rpn 

, hy?” 

“Yes, I see’d him fast enough. 1 should say by the looks 
of hun that he has been doing murder and gone mad. Half 
an Inmr ago, before you came along, or begging your pardon, 
some one as limped hke ycm, he bad a gun in hand, biit 
that’s gohe now.” , 

“Look here, young man,” said Henry, as they went for* 
Ward, “what axe you^deing here, that you comp to see all 
these/things?” ' ’ .. 

« WeH, sir, to tell truth, f was driving piy 

fi^ on Bock’s land, and lirhen I saw h|ni POirdng 
hid in t|ie bracken;. for ^ hiti 
foyialu^ hia foed this vwv piomlng/M^'^e wb 
1^ eaogh^ me at itVgain 
fopj so I lay psdtty ofosn 







• f 

fdr HeaWs sake!” said Hetay:^<‘tii4 
devil iBi4t hfrya killed some toe.*’ 

Ndw tley arete neat to thf AVMy wall, and Willie^oat^- 
jug Mb tiktop^nion by the aim^ pointed to a dark'sbapi 
whion lay in the wWte dust of the roadway, an^ in a terri¬ 
fied whisper said, “ Look there I whafs that ? ” 

Henry dashed forward and knelt down beside the shape, 
peering at its face. Then of a sudden he groaned aloud anc^ 
said, “ It is Joan Haste, and he has shot her! ” 

“Look at hep breast!” whispered Wilhe. peeping over 
his«houlder. “I told her how it would be.* It was I who 
found yo« both a yeaa; ago just here and looking like that, 
and now you see we have adl come together again. I told 
her it was a bad beginning, and would come to a bad end.” 

“Be silent, and help me to lift her,” said Henry in a 
hdUow voice; “perhaps she still lives.” 

Then together they nused her, and at that moment Joan, 
o^ned her eyea 

« Listen, you! ” Henry said: « she is alive, Nssw run as 
you never ran before, to Dr. Childs at Bradmouth, to the 
poliee, and anybody else yon can think of. Tell them what 
lyj h^pened, and bid them come here as fast as horses can 
bring them, Do you understand ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“•Thto go.” , 

Willie spwmg forward like an arrow, and presently the 
sound of Ms footsteps beating on the road grew faint and 
Laded away. 

“Ohl Joan, Joan, my darUng,” ^eiuy whisper^ as he 
leant over hSt, pressing her cold hands.^ “ Cannot you speak 
tomej^Gsn?”' , 

At the sound Of ^ds voice the great empty began to 
glow intelljjjtolv apd tbp pale Ups tp move, fnintly al first,^ 

in a T^hlSpet.-VHj^nnot, 
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, “ He was going to murder you. I — I pasted ipyself off 
for you — at least, I tried to—but grew afraid, and—was 
miming away when he — shot me.” 

“Oh! my God! my God!” groaned Henry: “to think 
that such a^thing should have been allowed to be! ” 

It is best,” she answered, with a faint smile; “ and I do 
not suffer—much.” > 

Then he knelt down beside her and held her in his arms, 
as once on a bygone day she had held him. The thought 
seemed to strike her, for she said: — 

“ A year ago* to-night; do you remember ? Oh! Henry, 
if I have sinned, it has been paid back to me to the utter¬ 
most. Surely there can be nothing more to suffer. And I 
am happy because — I think that you will love me better 
dead than ever you did alive. ‘ The way of transgressors 

— the way of-’ ” and she ceased, exhausted. 

“I shall love you now, and then, and always—that I 
swear before God,” he answered. “Forgive me, Joan, that 
I should^er have doubted you even for a moment. I was 
deceived, and did not understand you.” 

Again she smiled, and said, “ Then I have done weU to 
die, for in death I find my victories — the only ones. 
you must love,the child also — our child—Henry, since we 
shall wait for you together in the place —of peace.” 

A while went by, and she .spoke agaibut not of herself 
or him: — 

“ I have left Mrs. Bird in London — some monay. "When 
Mr. Levinger is^^ead—there will be a go^d deal; see that 

— she gets it, for they were kind to me. And, Henry, try 

to shield my husband--for I have sinned against him — in 
hating him so much.' Also tell your wife nothing—or you 
will make her wretchdd — as I h£ve been.” » 

“ Yes,” he answered,' “ and your father is dead; he died 
some hours a^o.” ^ , • 

After this Joan closed her eyes, and, bleeding inwardly 
from her ,j)iereed lungs, greAr sq cold and pulseless that 
Henly thought she musji be gone. But it'ivi^' »ot go, for 
when half an hour or hiore had passed she ^poke', with a 
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great eit^, ana m so low a whisper that he could scarcely 
hear her words, though his ear was at her mouth. 

“Pray God to show me mercy, Henry—pray nqyr and 
always. t)h, qpe hour of^love — and life and soul to pay! ” 
she gasped, word byVord. Then the change ca^ie upon her 
face, and she added in a stronger voice, “ Kiss me: l^n 
dying!” 

So he 'pressed his lips on hers; and presently, in th^ 
midst of the great silence, J'oan Haste’s last .sobbing breath 
beat upon them in a sigh, and the agony was over. 

Two hours later Henry arrived at Kosham, to find his 
mother and Mr. and Mrs. Milward waiting to receive 
him. 

“ My dear Henry, where liave you been ? ” said Lady 
Graves, “ It is twelve o’clock, and we rvere beginning to 
fear that something had gone wrong at Monk’s Lodge.” 

“ Or that you had met with another accident, dear,” put 
in Ellen. “ But I haven’t given you a kiss yet, tfr-%elconie 
you home. Whj, how pale you look! and what is the mat¬ 
ter with your coat ? ” ’ 

“ Where is Emma ? ” he asked, waving her back. 

“She was so dreadfully tired, dear,” said Lady Graves, 
“ that I insisted upon her going to bed. But lias anything 
happened, Henry ? ’V 

“ Yes, a great deal. Mr. Levinger is dead: he died in his 
sleep this evening.” 

Lady Graves s^k back shocked; and Mien exclaimed, 
“ How dreadfully sad! However, his health was very bad, 
poor man, so^it is something of a rel^e. Also, though you 
won’t care to’ think of such thinss new, there will be advan¬ 
tages fsr Emma-” 

“Be silent, Ellen. I have sometKing more to tell you. 
Joan Haste, or rather Jqan Eock, is ^ead also.” 

“ Dead! ” they^bth exclajmed. * 

“ Yes, dead,—or, to be more accurate, jaurdereH." 

“ Who nnrrde#ed her ? ” asjied Mii^ard. 

“Her husband. I^eraA wajiing back from Bradmouth, 
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9 nd found her dying in the road. But thereV'is n^need to 
tejl you the story now—you will hear plenty of it; and I 
have something else to say. Do you mind leaving the room 
for a moment, Mr. Milward ? I wish tospealt. to ifay mother 
and my sister.” " 

‘' Edwai'd is my husband, Henry, and a member of the 
family.” • 

, “No doubt, Ellen, but I do not desire that he should hear 
what I have to say. If you feet strongly about the matter 
I will go into the library with my mother.” 

“OhJ pray don’t trouble about me,” answered Edward; 

“ I am accustomed to this sort ^" thing here, and I'shall only 
be too glad to smoke a cigar in the hall, if Sir Henry does 
not object ”; and he left the room, an example which Ellen 
did not follow. 

“ Noav that we are quite alone, Henry, perhaps you will 
condescend to unbosom yourself,” she said. 

“Certainly, Ellen. I have told you that this unhappy 
woman haw been murdered. She died in my arms ” — and 
he glanced at his coat—“now I will tell you why and 
how. She tras shot down by her husband, who mistook her 
for me, whom he meant to murder. She discovered his 
plan and pers«'nated me, dying in my stead. I do not wish 
to reproach either of you; the thing is too fearful for 
reproaches, and that account you can with your own . 
consciences, as I must settle mine. But yon worked so, both 
of you, that, loving me as she did, and feeling that she 
would have no sirength to put me away ojherwise, she gave 
herself in marriage to a man she hated, to the madman who 
to-night has slanghtCTejl her in his blind jealousy, meaning 
to slaughter me. Do you know who this woman was, 
mother ? She was Mr. Levinger^s legitimate daughter: it is 
Emma who is illegitimate; but she died begging me to keep 
the secret from my wifq and if you are wise y6u will respect 
her wish, as I'shall. I have nothing more’'to say. Things 
have gone^kmiss between us, whoever is to blame; and now 
~hfer IHe is lost, and—,mine ii; ruined.” “ 

“ Oh! this is terrible,' terrilile! ” Lady Graves. “ Odd 






